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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE - 


Henry Lord Capel, 


| Baron of 7 enkedbisy , and 


one of their Majeſties Moſt 
Honourable Privy Coun- 
cil. 


M Lerd, 


| EDICATION 5 are 1n 
| this Age grown ſo 


— Imuch in faſhion, thar 


an n Author who appears with- 


out one, ſeems but an :- 


| conth fort of Animal; and 
: therefore ſince Neceſſity for- 


A 2 CES 


; PTS 


The Dedication 


ces me to_ a Compliance 


with this. Cuſto 
Your Lordſhip Ron | nope ; 
to. Honour this: ſmall Piece 


with Your Protection, | My 
Lord, ſhould: I follow the 
common courſe of Dedi- 
cations,” I might here havea 

fair opportunity of CaBra- 
ting your many 'Virmaes ; 
hs (indeed) is Field-Room 


_ enough to © Hog in, and + 
uent up-| © 
_onſucha Topick, ut Jy Y. 


It 1s calie to be E 


Nature has by no means 
ted me for Pang ich, 
is there any 


claiming wick oof ever 


one already knows; . I ſhall 


now wholly forbear any ching 
 of- _ kind. 


My 


en A; yoo nat. a mobi os a ws hc. £ 


The Deaiuation, 


»: My Lord, what I now 
(with. all deference): preſent 
to Your Lord(bip, 15 not any 
ſuperficial, ſlight Notion of 
my own, but that which 1s 
here tender'd, 1s a NATU- 
RAL HISTORY; drawn 
from the Writings of the 
Beaux Eſprits, or the great- 
eſt Wits of the Preſent Age 
upon theſe ſeveral 'Subjects, 
ſo that I queſtion not bur 
* Your Lordbip will mect with 
' ſome Remargues, that may. 
| be Entertaining, Uſeful, and 
not Common. - And if up- 
on any Account, it be. ac- 
ceptable" 'ro Your iLordſhip, 
[ - have then fully attaind 
* my End; {ſince the ut- 

A'3 moſt 


The Dedication. . 
moſt I can pretend to, 1s 
but a Pepper-Corn Acknowledg- 
men from,” oe 14. © 


Tour Lordfhip's = 
s 'Moft Devoted, 7 
And Obliged 


Humble Servant,” 


Tho. Pope B lount. 


PREFACE 


P Hoever Surveys the Curious Fa- 
brick of we hor way _ 
8 Strudture ſhould be Fran'd vp othey 
Uſe, than barely for MANKIND to 
Didi of the res Arclinete, the bi 
the great ArC kt: £ 
Creatives ſhould ord not only Neceſſa» 
ries and ons to our Animal 
, but alſo Inſtrufions to our Intel 
[octoal. OE—_ of. the — 
| Fibre of a Plant, every Parts 
an biſets, carries with it the Impreſs of 
 fts Maker, and. can (if duly confider'd} 
read us Ledures of Ethicks or Divinity. 
The deeper inſaght any Man bath into the 
Hffairs of NATURE, the more be dif- 
covers of. the Accurateneſs, and Art, 
that 5s mn the Contexture of Things : 
"For the Works of - God, are ngt kke 
the Compoſitioris of Fancy. or.the Tricks 
of Juglers, that will not bear a ckat 
Light, or ſeri Scrutiny ;, but their Ex- 
ainefe receives advantage fro'-4 'the ſe- 
A 4 4 |  Yereſt 
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vereſt Inſpe@ion ; © and be admires moſt, 


that knows moſt. How unreaſonable 


(then) paths thoſe feng who mull 
allow us L- -tourr- 
oe RL FN with Freat 


'* Zeal declaim againſt the Study - of NA- 


TORE, as a thing moſt dangerous and 
pernicious 3 ' telling us, art <1 
Empiry into. the' Works of N 

does often terminate "in a Spirit of A- 


theiſm. ' But whoever He was that''firſt 
 broacld this DoGrme, TI ans ſure the 


true RELIGION 4s little bebolden to him . 


for it ; far inſtead of Obeying" the ava 
Law, which forbids' us to offer" 
God a nent war wa bas a'Blemiſh ; He 


_ bas only afſign'd to Religion thoſe Mem, 


who. hoos the greateſt Blemiſh of Humane 
Nature, even a defet# mm in theiy: 'Know- 


ledge and Underſtanding. # * 


cannot but juſtly provoke Man 0 ma 
Ingenious temper,” to hear Sw 

ner ſome "Men inveigh againſt BEA 
SON, calling" it 'the- Step- Mother -\ 
FAITH, —_ procdainyd Reket og w_ 
God. hs 5 and fuch-declard T+ 
tors, #6 

appear « in'-its defence.  MMdethinks theſe" 
Sort of Meth AF every whit as fooli 


T4 -as 'He" who 1n great orarh ſhould 


_ bis Perfnoave, - only becauſe it 


could 


e barbour it, br ſo' mudb as. 


Db» Sn SA dS bhSYE SIRI OPT PAOSOMaSDSyMTH,H, we 2rR 


could: not bring bome to bis view the moſt 
remote- Objes ;' "and are "as © unjuſt as 
Jacob had been, ' of be bad divorPd from 
Leah, becauſe ſhe was Fender-Eyd. 
Ever fmee FAIT H ani RE ASON have + 
been by Divines' ſet- together by the Ears, * 
the -brutiſh AMultitude conclude thoſe who . 
are: moſkd REASON ABLE 'to be leaſt 
RELIGIOUS; and the greateſt SPIRITS 
to be the leaſt SPIRITUAL :< © 4” con-" 
ceit - moſ inconſiſtent with” that Divine 
Parable, wherein Thoſe wbo recerved the 
Many Talents, improv?d' them- to - the 
beſt advantage, whilſt He who bad but* 
One, laid it up in a Napkin. Nor is it 
le, that God would "chuſe low*® 
| and not tall Cedars, for the" 
Building 'of his Glorious *Femple. And 
beſides, it 4s ' remarkable, that God in 
the Old Law refusd to accept the Firſt - + 
Boyn of an" Aſfe in Sacrifice,” but not of 
other Creature, e bave Reaſon 
(then) to think, that no- Perfefion vs to 
: be walued: at ſo bigh a Rate, as a true 
Freedom and - Ingenuity of Mind ; Tis 
' this that diſtinguiſhes Churches from 
Heards,' as. a Modern Author expreſſes” 
it, -. And thoſe Men who bave laid afide © 
the free and impartial uſe of their RE A=" 
SON, are- juſt as fit for RELIGION, © 
as Sheep and Oxen ;, for they differ only © 
3 | '*F 
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The: Preface, | 
i# this,” that the One are: Brutes without 
; REASON, and the other Brutes- with 
LN How could the Scythian bave' Sa- 
crified RATIONAL Beings, bad be nat 
forſ Sacrifie'd. his own REASON 2 Or 


the Egyptian. adored. IRRATIONAL + 


Creatures, had not He bimſelf been one ? 
Onions could never bave been Deities, 


if Egyptians bad been Men; but when 
| N'.was onee baniſ?d the Temples, 


no wonder if Folly and Superſtition com- 
»enc'd. RELIGION ; a Stock mipht be 
a Deity, when the Prieſt was no more. 
Thus then we ce, that unleſs we take 
uſe of our RATIONAL Faculties, \ we 


| Preſently. ceaſe \ from Alting like \Men, 


nay, We do-mot ſo much-in our Kind, 
as Beaſts .do in theirs, who juſtly obey 
the Preſerpit of their Natures, and- live 
vp to the | be of that laſtin&"that 
Providence bath given them. But, alas /! 
every Man would be thought 
be ANIMAL RATIONALE, yet 
few are there who A as if = Mie — 
were ſo ! | inſomuch that it may bocprauly 
ſaid, Humanum pancis vivit genus ; 
MANKIND is but preſer Pd m a few 
Individuals ; The: geen = —_ Aen, 
like the Serpent, ly 


upon the - Earth, oC reg! argeyn ave 
ſe nd in that pd Moity of Them- 
Jeter, 
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s, their Bodies, that nothing can 
por tha or Refine them, The wan, 
Rabble that ſeem to: have the Signa= 
tures of Man m their Faces, are bf 
Brutes #n their Underſtanding, and have 
nothing - of the  Nobler part that ſhould 
denommate their Eſſences ; "tis by the 
favour of a Metaphor, we call them 
Men, : for at-the beſt they are but Des- 
Cartess AUTOMATA, moving Frames 
and. Figures of Men, and have nothing 
but their Outfides to juſtifie their Titles 
to Rationality. ; 

Now, age ha thus much, it ye- 
mains only, that I apply my ſelf to a- 
nother ſort of en, and they are ſuch, 
who roy to be wiſer and more know- 
ing than the yeſt of Mankind : Theſe, I 
_ .. will be. a n _— and 
deſpiſe many of tbe SubjeFs beye treated 
of, as mean and trifling. What ! Enter- 
tain ſuch brave Heros, ſuch mighty 
Dons, with an in/ipid ' Diſcourſe of 
PLANTS, INSECTS and REPTILES?! 
away with them, this is an Impertinence 
not to be bore with. _ But let theſe = 
flown Topping Sparks ſwell . and ſtrut 
as much :as they pleaſe, I am ſure one, 
who. may be allon*d to have a great 
deal more Wit than Themſelves, - I mean 
the Wiſe Solomon, was of another Opi- 


mon ; 


| js Opinion, © in .all probability, © 
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nio#; for he thought it uot beneath * 
os ' take notice Kg of Abjec# RE 


— 2 po B ny | 


ral write 'of the tall Codats. of | 
non, *biit: 7 of that ' Di] ale Plan 
which* grows, Out 9 the \ Pliny” 
bis Ti iſe A $- - Poms to ve 
7 Hh Wiki with an; "unuſual admiration 
Workm panſhip "of of NATURE, 
hy "Nut am alibi * ſpe tiore Na 
turz rerum Ttificio ; In nothing, ſaith 
be, is the Workmanſhip of "NATURE 
more remarkable, than'in the Gontex- 
ture” of theſe little Creatures... 
after a Wonder, not unworthy a Philo- 
ſopher, He concludes, Rerum Natura 
arab magis quam' it: Minmis tota 
NATURE in her whole Pow 


: elt, 


fs never more wholly. ſeen than in 


her ſmalleſt "Works. 41d from this 


= wk frame his Dodrine of ATOMS. 
Gods, ſaith Ariſtotle, are as well 
in the leaſt. INSECTS, as 9 the. 
bulky ANIMALS ; ' and therefore * 
ought not to. deſpiſe theſe little Crea- 


_ 'kares. For . a1 the contrary, , as in Art, 


the Teſs room a Picturg takes up, the 
more it is efteen”d ; fo in Nature, t 

leſs Volume Things are m, the. 
I" | worth 
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worthy they -are » of © Admir ation; Much 
_ + to:the ſame” Effet? ſaith that: Noble Phi- 

-loſopher; «Mr. Boyle, v1z. That Gods 
Wiſdom appears not leſs.in leſſer. Crea- 
tres, than in. the larges ; | .and that 
«there. 'is -none.. of them, ſo little, - but 
would deſerve a. great deal; of.1 our 
Wonder, ''di& we attentively enough 
conſider it. Hiſtory: tells. us, that A- 
,pelles was: diſcover. by. the, 5killful. Pra- 
tagoras, by . drawing ſa. fume and flender 
.+@'Lane, that Protagoras, by 'bemg ſcarce 
able. to diſcern it, dsſcouer'd, it to have 
been” drawn by. Appelles ; - even , ſo Al- 
mighty God, in. theſe 'little _ Creatures, 
.does often draw ſuch exquiſite . aud. de- 
. tieate Lines and Traces, that nothings leſs 
than 'the Divine Pencil could ever bawe 
fram®d the like : How. can any, thing be 
more ſtupendious and wonderful, than to 
ſee in theſe little Creatures all the Per- 
fe&ions of the largeſt Animals They 
have the ſame' Organs .of Body, multte 
plicity of Parts, wariety of - Motions, 
diverſity of Figures, and. ſeverality of 
Funttions with 'thoſe of the, largeſt 6s 
And that which is ſtill more wondaerfut, 
is, that all-theſe .in ſo narrow a roo 
do neithey -\ interfere, | nor impede, oxe . dy 
nother in thew ſeacral Operaiions, 


. Av.d 


# 


_ —_— 2X __——_ 


' abſurd and prepoſterous, that 1 ſhould 


"and Contra# a Subjet# of the jargef 


P11 The Preface. 

"And: now, that I may not be tao tefli- 
ous, I will cleſe this PREFACE with @ 
word or two, im Anſwer to one Objethh 
that this following Piece may ſeem Ha- 
ble to. I know many will think it vy 


widertake to write a NATURAL 
HISTORY in þ ſmall a Ve 


Field into ſo narrow a Compaſs. 
in Anſwer bereunto I bave this to ſay ; 
that (indeed) bad I taken in all thing? hu 


properly relate to Natural Hiſtory, »nftead 


of an Oftavo, I could eafily bave ſwelPd 
it into a Folio ; but I confecer? 
reaſon of the preſent Taxes men naw. "ure 


 fore'd into good Husbandry, and that the 


laying out much Money in Books is by moſt 
bt ary Charge fit to 
be retrench'd ; wherefore I reſold to make 
ny ſelf as caſie to the Reader as I 
by not being too chargeable to bum, and 


4, tbatby' 


this T t was beſt to be done, by /in- 
glmp out ſuch SubjeQts only, as I knew con- 
zained in them matters of . the greateſt cu-' 


rioſtty. So that (in a word) my chief De- 


 fen is, that by the help of ſuch a Vade 
q : 


um, Gentlemen may "entertain them- 
ſelyes upon theſe following SabjeQs,without 
too great an Expence erther of \Time; \or 
4 The 
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The ſeveral Subjects here 
treated of, arc, as follow. 
UE. Pag, n 

Civit and Evet-Cats. ' '9 
Amber, | | 


; dmbergreece. * 
Coral. 


| Opdan”" 
, obaccs, | F23 

' Planting and Ordering Tobacco. 112 _ 
; #gar. 3 | 
| 4 Ordering the Canes, and how the 


gar is made. _ 
Driamonds. 


AO enegaanbbeg CC es A VEE GEES rs 2. A re DE 


Diamonds. - x 5O 
Pearl. No ons 

 Of-che' way and Manwer of Diven 
for Pearl. | i” 
Sever Precious Stones, . | | #70 
Loadſtone. 182 
Sea Ccompaſs. 190 
Petrification. _ 2095 
Salt. 1209 
Gold. v © |223 
Silver. 237 
Generation of Mettaks. 245 
Damps in Mines. 251 
Generation of Inſetts. .. 262 
Ants, Emmits, or Piſmires. 256 
Bees. 293 
Gloworm. .Z03Z 
Spiders. 313 
Silkworm. 325 
Snakes, Serpents, or Pipers 337 
Tortoiſes. | 349 
Remarkable Trees. 356 
Mount ains. 368 
Pulcano's, or Subterranean Fires, 388. 
Earthquakes. 493 
HTurricanes.. .416 
hacks | 434 
| 443 

—_ 4 Fountains. 
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' Offervarion concerning MUSK. 


He MU S$;K-Cat is a Crea- 
ture almoſt like a Goat, 
bred in the - Kingdom of 


| Pega, in the Indies ; "as 

allo i in Egypt, and other places. It 
has been brought into our Northern 
| Countries, but' through -the difa- 
grecableneſs of the Climat, it will 
# not with vs yield-any MUSK, 
nor will ir live long.” 

4 Schroder ſays, that MUSK is 
an; Excrement, or matter included 
in a-Ciftis or Bladder about the 
Navel, while the Creature is tull of 
Venery. When this {mprſthume 
ſwells much, and puts him ro. Pain, 
he rubs it 2gaioft Stones or Shrubs, 

Dr fg 2. and 
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.and breaks it, upon which | the 
Matter falling it ſticks, and, by Vir- 
tue of the Sun-beams, it becomes 
ſweet-{ 3 MUSK. 


\Me evenot tells ys,. \ That 
in the fates of Azmer, bel ong- 


| Ing to the Great Mogul, there is a | 
Beaſt, like a, Fox 1n the Snout, | 


which is no bigger than a Hare : 
.The Hair of it, is of the 
of a Szags, and the Teeth like 


. Dogs. 1 He ſays, it yields moſt ex- | 


cellent, MUS K; for at the” 
ir hath; a Bladder full of corrupt 
Blood, and that Blood maketh the 


MUS K, or is rather the MU SK |: 


ic ſelf; which they take from it, 
and immediatly. cover - the place 


' where the Bladder is cut with Lea- & 
ther, to binder the Scent from eva- 
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porating : Bur after this Operation 


is made, the Beaſt is not  Jong- -livd. 
Monfreur 7, avernier, in his Tra- 


-vels in /udia, fays, That the beſt | 


ſort, and the greateſt quantity of 


MUSK, comes from the Kingdom = 
of Boutan, from whence they bring q 
It | 


— 


Jo Laa 
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3 
it'to, Patna, the. chief, City. of Beu- 
gala, to truck it away for other 
Commodities : And that all the 
-M U-S.-K , which is Sold in Per/a, 

© .comes from thence: And that the 
M U S K-Merchants had rather deal 
£ with you for Coral and 7ellow- Am- 
; ber, than for. Gold or Silver ; in re- 
| Þ= the other. is, more in eſteem 
i the Natives where they 
VE, 
Tavernier.alſo tells us, That after 
| . they have kill'd the Creature, they 
= cut of, the Bladder that grows un- 
= der the Belly, as big as an Egg, 
-Nnearer. to the Genital parts, than to 
& the Navel : And that then they take 
-.qQutthe M U,SK that is in the Bl/ad- 
vie, which at that time looks like 
Clotted-Blood, FT 
= ©, He obſerves to us, That this 
|. Creature 1s not to be found in 65 
1degrees, - but in 60.there are vaſt | 
-Numbers, the Country being all 
7 over cover'd:. with, Forreſts. But 
= -be fays, that in the. Months of Fe-. 
* &ruary and March, after they have | 
J B 2 endur'd - 
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endur'd a ſharp Hunger, by reafon | o 
of the great Snows that fall where Is; 
they breed, Ten or Twelve Foor FC 
deep, they will, come to 44 br 45 SI 
degrees to fill themſelves with Cora Fir 
and new Rice. And then it rs that ® py, 
the Natives lay Gins and Snares Zþy 
for them, ro catch them as they go #1jl 
back : Shooting ſome with Bows, Fel 
and knocking others o'the head. Þ 
Nay, he fays, ſome have afſſur'd 
him, That they are ſo lean and 
faint with Hunger at that time, 
that one may almoſt take them 
running 

He alſo informs us; That none © 
of theſe Creatures have above one 
Bladder, no bigger thin a Hen's- # 
Eyg, which will' not yield above 
baif an Ounce of -MUSK ; and 
thar ſometimes rhree or four+ will 
not aff»rd an Ounce ; and yer What 
a world of MUSK is bought up! 

. There are three forts of MUS K, 
Black, Brown, and Y<llow ; of 
which the Firſt is naught, the Se- 
cond 15 good, the laſt beſt ; which MF i 

ought * 
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ought to be of Colour like the beſt * 
Spikenard, that is, of a deep Amber 
Colour, incloſed with one only 
Skin, and not one over, another, a5 


Fit is oftentimes to, bu ſeen ; not 0- 


PN © 
F. x 
:-Y 


ver-moiſt, which maketh 1 weig ty, 


= but in a mean; having ſome +airs 


like Briſtles, but not over many ; 


*clear of Stones; Lead, or cher 


| Traſh intermix'd ; and of ſo ftrong 


and fragrant a ſmell, that to many 
ir is offenſive; and being taſted in 
the Mouth, | it pierceth the very 
Brain with the Scent, and ougir 
not overſoon to diſlolve in the 


= Mouth, nor yet to remain very 


FHlong undiffolv'd in any hand ; it 


# muſt not be kepr-near to any ſweet 
| Spices, leſt it loie the ſcent. PURC 77. 


Pilgr. Vol. r. Pag. 38g. 

That the Teſticles of the Animal 
calld MUSK-QUASS do fine]! 
ſtrong of MUSK, as Mr. Joſſelin 
in his Treatiſe of the Raritics of New- 
England athrms, is moſt certain ; 
for a certain Perton,(as you may {ce 
in the Philoſoph. Trazſatt,) tolls us, 


B 3 That 
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That he hath known'ſome of them 


kept a long time in ones Pocker, 


till they were become hard and. 


black, and yet ſmelt as ſtrongly as 


at firſt; which, as he tells us, in 


his Opinion, . was nothing infe- 
rior to the ſcent of that,, which is 
commonly fold for MUSK in the 


Shops. P HILOSOPH. TRAN- 


S ACT. Numb. 127. Pag. 653. 
The Learned and Ingenious Mr. 


| Fohn Ray, takes notice of two ſorts 


of Tnſefts that he hath ſeen, which 


ſmell of MUSK. The one is like 


the common Capricornes, or Goat- 
Chafer, which 15 mention'd by all 
Nataraliſts that Write .of Juſefts, 
and-which ſme}l fo ſtrong of that 


Perfume, that you may ſcent it at 


a good diſtance as it flies by, or fits 
near you. The other is a ſmall 
fort of Bee, which in the South and 
Eaſt parts of England is frequently 
to be met withal, in Gardens among 
Flowers in Spring-time. P /[LOS. 
TRANS ACT. Numb. 74.p.2210. 
Dr. Lyfter, ( Nam. 76. ) tells ws 

| | That 
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That he had obſerv'd theſe'two 7»- 

ſets, ſpoken of by Mr. Ray,” and 
that he found they both ſmelt of 

MUSK in 4 high Degree. Bur 

Mr. Willou 4 informing the Dr. 
| that he had found the Goar- Chafer 

or Sweet-Beetle out of Seaſon as to 
> that ſmell; he did .thertupon ask 

what the DF. had obſerv'd as to the 

| time of their ſweeteſt and ſtrongeſt 

ſmelling 2 2 'To which Dr. Lyſter afi- 

ſwer'd, That fie believ'd it” to be 

at the time of the Coir, foraſmuch 

as at that time, when he took then 

$ highly perfuttd; he had” obſer y'd 

= the Female fullof Egg. PHI L0 Ss. 

WW I7RANS ACT. Numb. 77. Pag. 
| 3003- 

Tavernier tells us, That in the 
Road from Surat to Agra, by the 
way of Brampour and Seronge, there 
is a Village, called Navapoura, 
where the Rzce, which is leſs than 
other Rice, acquires the ſcent of 
MUSK by boyling ; and that all 
the Grandees of the Indians eat no 
other. 
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There is a Phant, pretty commoa 


* in England, viz. One kind of Cranes- 


Bill, calld Geranium Moſchatum, 

that ſmells juſt ike MU SK, eſpe- 

cially Morning and Evening, 
There are ſeveral ways of adul- 


. terating M U SK. Sometimes with {| 


Roots ohy Angelica, a Kids Liver, or 
Goats Blood, p. 2:44. of it to z. p. of 
MUSK. As allo with Nutmeg, 
Cinnamon, Cloves, Spikenard, ana, 


mixt with MUS KE D Roſe-Wa- 


ter. And ſometimes with Benjamin, | 


Storax, and Laudanum. | 
The King of Boutan fearing that 
the Cheats and Adulterations of 
MUSK would fpoilthe MUS K- 
Trade. order'd that none of the 
3/44ders ſhould be ſow'd up, but 


:hat they ſhould be all brought to. 


Zoutan, and there, after due jn- 
ſpeQion, be feal'd up with his Seal. 
Vert notwithſtanding all the wart- 
neis and care of the King, they will 


{>metimes cunniogly open them, 
:::4 put in little pieces of Lead to 


zvgment the Weight, 


Ob{erva- | 
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& Obſervations concerning C IVET, 


ACTS Wn; « P 
Op os. 5 


and CIVET-CATS, 


THe CIVET-CA TisaBeaſt! 
almoſt as big as a good Dog ; 
it hath a ſharp Snour, ſmall Eyes, lit- 


: tle Ears, and Muſtachios like a Car ; 
© the Skin of it is all ſpotted Black 
& and White, with ſome yellowiſh 
# ſpecks, and hath a long buſhy Tail, 


almoſt like a Fox. It is a very 


Wild Creature ; and I believe the 


bite of it would put a Man to no 


%; ſmall pain. There is great plenty, 
2 of this ſort of Animals in Zthzopia, 
Þ. bur eſpecially in the Kingdom of 


Naria, Tributary to the King of 


* Afthopia ; where the Fews keep 
= them in great ſquare Wooden Cages, 
= feeding them with raw Mutton 
= and Beef, cut into ſma!l pieces. 


When they would get from them 


& that which is calld CIVET, (nd 


is the Sweat of this Beaſt, that 
ſmells ſo ſweet,) they make him go 
back with a Scick, which they 

thruſt 
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thruſt in betwixt the Bars of the 


e, and -catch,.hold. of, his Ta 
_ they have that faſt; they WP 


hold alſo of his two hind Legs, 


pulling him. half out of the Cage 
by. the. Door, which falls down up- 


on his :back, and keeps, him faſt 


there, then "another OPENS A. cer- 
tain Cod of Fleſh, that theſe Beaſts 


have, whichis ſhaped like 2.ſplit Gy- - | 
ſern, and; with. an, Jron;Spatula, 


ſcrapes all;the Sweat off. it within. 
The Males have-that- piece. of, Fleſh 
betwixt their Stones. and. Yard, 
whigh i is like a Cats, The. Females 
have it betwixt their Fuadament 


and Privities; and it is emptied of 


the Sweat but twice a Week ; eat 


Beaſt yielding about a Drachiz ata W 


time. When that Sweat or Excre- 
ment is taken out, it is of a whitiſh 
Gray, but by little and lictle in ſome 
ſhort ſpace it turns to a very brown 
Colour, Ic ſmells very ſweet at a di- 
ſtance, but near hand it ſtinks, 
and cauſes the Head-ach. There 
are as many Kinds of CI'VET- 
Sw car, 
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+ Sweat, as there are of CIV ET- 
#£ CATS, for it is more whitiſh, - 
grayiſh, or yellowiſh, and'drier, in 
| ſome than in others, and yet they 
” mingle all rogether. After all, it 
> 1s in vain to think to have. pure 
CIVET, for-the Fews falſific it ; 
and if a Man imagine it to be pure, 
becauſe he has ſeen it taken from 
the Beaſt, he is miſtaken ; for the 
Fews (before People cdme; to their 
Houſes) rub the inſide of that piece 
of Fleſh, witha little Oyl, or ſome 
® ſuch ſtuff, that ſo the Sweat and it 
- together may make more Weight; 
- but when no body is preſent, they 
2 rake it out pure, and mingle it at- 
* terwards. 'The Fews hold this Beaſt 
very dear, the common rate for a 
z\ CIVET-CAT being an hundred: 
= \ hequins. THEVENOT's Tra» 
= wels, Pag. 239. F-\ 
The Iſland of Secotora in the 
Eaſt- Indies . does ſo abound with 
CIVET-CATS, that as Purchas, 
Vol. t. Pag. 419, tells us, They of- 
ten take them with* Traps on the 
Mountains, 
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ountains,and fell them for Twelve 
Pence a piece, to ſuch as will bay 
them. 0 
Dr. Stubbes, in his Famaica Ob- 
ſervations, ſaith, That CI V E T- 
CATS will live above a Month 
without drinking, as he himſelf once 
try'd on one that he kept : But thar 
if they. drink once a Month, they 
will then yield more CIVET; 
and fo, if they be fed with Fiſh. 
He alſo lays, they Piſs much, as 


do Rabbets. PHI LOS.TR ANS-. 


A CT. Numb. 36. Pag. 704 

The Lord Bacon, in his Natural 
Hiſtory, Cent, X. Pag. 204. fays, 
That the ſmells of MU SK, A4m- 
ber, and CIVET, are thought ro 
further Yenereous Appetite: Which, 
in his Opinion, they may Co, by 
the Refreſhing and calling forth of 
the Spirirs. 

It 1s a certain Receiv'd Opinion, 
That CIVET put iato Wine adds 
much to the ſtrength of it, and 
gives it a more Inebriating Q11- 
liry. | "+ 

| CIVET 
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CIVET is adulterated with the 

Gall of a Bull, liquid Storax, and 
Honey. 


- - CY 


Obſervations concerning AMBE R. 


Reat variety of Opinions hath 
there been concerning A M- 
BER. Some think it to be a Gxm that 
diſtils from Trees : Ozhers tell us, 


it is made of Whales Dung ; or.elſe 


of their Sperm or Seed, {as others 


'will have: it,) which being conſoli- 


date and harden'd by the Sea is caſt 


| upon the Shore. 


But Peter Heylin- affirms, That 
AMBER is the Juice of a Stone, 


= which grows like-a Coral in Poland, 


in a Mountain of the North: Sea, 
clean cover'd with Water; and thar 
in the Months eſpecially of Seprem- 
ber and December, this Liquor 15 by 
violence of the Sea, rent trom the | 
Rock, and caſt into the Havens of 
Poland, and the Neighbouring 
Countries : He likewiſe affirms, 
that being taken out of the Water, 
it 
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iti hardens-like-to Coral: And'that ® \ 
beſides its Beauty, and the Quality 2 { 
it hath of burning like Pitch, and #5 
attracting Straws and Iron, like the ' 
Adamant, it is good for ſtoppin s 5 
the Blood, all' kind of Agues, Fal Sr 
ling Sickneſs, Dropſies, Stone, Co- 
lick, Weakneſs of Stomach, Head- 
Ach, ..and | the :Yellow-Jaundiſe. 
P:EiT. HET: L.: Coſmog. 
 -Tavernierifays, that AMBER 
45:nothing . bur: a- certain Congela- 7: 
tion-made-4n the Se, like a certain 7 © 
Gum : »And:ithat Yellow AMBER 7 
is only found upan- the : Coaſt of = 
-Pruſia 301 the Baltick Sea, where > 
the Se throws it upon: the Sand, |: 
when. fuch1and: ſuch Winds blow. |: 
_ He. affirms, 'ithat the Elefor of 
. -Brandenburgh, whois: Soveraign of | 
that.Coaſt,, Farmsit out for Twenty ! 
_ "Thouſand Crowns a Year, and | 
ſometimes Two and Twenty Thou- * 
fand. /:And 'that the Farmers. keep | 
Gunds-on-both fides of the- Shoar, 
4n regard: the'Sea caſts it up ſome- 
times upon one {ide, and ſometimes 


upon 
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| hp6n"the other, to” prevent” the 
= ſtealing of it. TAY E RN. Travels 

'& i= India, Pag. 152. 
Z} In China, 'when any great Lord 
= makes a Feaſt, it-is for his Gran- 
Z deur and Maphificence' to cauſe 
three or four" feveral ſorts of Per- 
& fuming-Pors | to © be ſet © upon! 'the 
* Table, and' to'throw into every 
# one 'of them a' vaſt quantity” 'of | 
AM BER ; for the*more it burns, 
** and 'the' bipger” the 'picces are, *the 
7 more mapiticent ts the Entertdin- 
= ment accounted. ' Fhe' reaſon”of 
= this Cuſtom is, becauſe they adore 
>> the Fire ; and befides that the 
2 AMBER'caſts forth a ſcent plea- 
= fiog to the Chineſes, there is a Kind ' 
{ of. Oyl in it, 'that flames: after a 
7. more unuſual 'm manner than other 
= materials of Fire. - This waſte of 
Z AMBER makes it the beſt Com- 
= modity thar could be imported into 
_ China, if the "Trade were free for 
Strangers. 'At preſent the Z7o/lan- 
ders have engroſs'd-all this Trade 
to themſelves, and the Chineſes 


ccme 
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come. all to Batavia to buy it. |: 
{bidem. FA 

In the Kingdom of Boutan, Yel- 
low AMBER is preferr'd. before | 
either Silver or Gold. 74:4. Pag. 153. 
: Monfieur Hevelius, in a Letter * 
written to the. Ingenious Mr. Olden- | 
burgh, from Dantzich, July 5. 1670. 
Among other remarkable Things, 
gives him this account, 7hat he had 
lately receiv'd from one, who livec iq, 
, on the ſide of the Baltick Sea, a % 
piece of AMBER, which was ſo ' 
ſoft, that -he had. Printed his Seal ©; 
on it: That it 'was yellowiſh, as Yer 

moſt AMBER is; tranſparent, '* 
and burning as other AMBER;!R 
but its ſcent ſtronger, as if it were 
a kind of Glutinous Bitumen ; and 
vet that it had been caſt up from. 
the Sea the Year before, and was 
found. among other pieces. _ He 
likewiſe in the ſame Letrer informs 
him, ,Lhat the Brother of chis very 
Man, (who had ſent him this re> 
n:ar'-+le piece of AMBER,) a 
ver ble Perſon, related at the 
ſame 
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Jame time; Thar he had been. Ma- 
er of a ſmall piece of AMBER, 
Yofc.on one ſide, and very hard on 
the other, wherein lay buried a 
Fly. P AILOS.TRANSACT. 
"Namb. 64. pag. 2061 Numb. 66. 
= There are ſeveral ſorts of A M- 
ER; as white, yellow, pale and 
black ſpotred : The Shops know bur 
two ſorts, the White and the Yel- 
Jow : The White is beſt, being the ' 
"more digeſted, and pure, burning 
Greet : Then the Yellow, which 


I clear, and ſweeteſt when in Pow- 


Qer. | 

2+ The beſt and pureſt fort of A M- 

BER, according to Parchas. Vol. x. 

"bz. 390. hath this peculiar Pro- 
rty, that, it put'into a Bowl of 
ſater, it will float on the top, and 
ver ſink. 


ſervations concerning AMBE R- 
GRISE. 


A MBER-GRISE is a ſweet 
Aromatick Juice or Perfume ſo 
Id. #tiurand Simon Sethias(Greek 
; C Authors), 
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Authors) afhrm it to be a kigd of 
Bitumen, iſſuing from Fountains, vr 
Springs in the bottom of the Sea, 
and that bydloating upon the Wa- 
rer it becomes hard, Sc. 
© Twſtus Klobins, in tiis Hvtoria 
Ambre, reckons up oo lefs than 
Eighteen (everal Opinions concern-= 
ing this Noble Drug, : But that 
which he embraces, is, That it is 


the Dung of a Bird, of the bigneſs 


of a Gooſe, found in Madagaſcar, 


the Maldives, and other parts of 


the Eaſt- Indies ; and that theſe Birds, 
flocking together in great Numbers, 
as Craxes; and frequenting high 
_ Cliffs near the Sea-lide, do there 
void their Excrement, trom whence 
the S:a waſkes it; if wu fall not of 
it ſelf inro it. 
There is another, Opinion alſo a- 
mong the Eighteen, to which Ae 
bins (eems well inclia'd, but yer 
dares not wholly ftick to it ; viz. 
That ir is the Excrement. of a. par- 
ticular fort of Whale. But that 


which makes him not rely upon *? 
this 2 
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this Opinion, is, becauſe he obſerves, 
there is none of this Drag to be had 
in thoſe other places, where there 
is good ſtore of ſuch Whales, 

The Houourable Roberr Boyle, 
Eſquire, in. a Letter tro Mr. O/den- 
burgh, Dated September 13. 1673- 
after he had declar'd how little fa- 
tisfid he was with the common 
receiv d Opinions of AMBER- 
GRISE, art laſt affixes to the ſaid 
Letter an Extrad out of a Datch 
Jaurnal, belonging to the Dutch 
Eaſt-India Company ; which is in 
| theſe words.  AMBER-GRISE 
” iS. not the Scum. or Excrement of 
” the Whale, &c. but iflues out of 
” the:Root of a Tree, which Tree 
” how far ſoever it ſtands -on the 
* Land, always ſhoatsforth.its Roots 
” towards the Sea, | ſeeking the 
” warmth of it, thereby to deliver 
” the fatteſt' Gam that comes out of 
"it: Which Tree otherwiſe by its 
” copious tatncſs might be burnt and 
" deſtroy'd. Whegxe-ever. that fax 
" Gam is ſhot into the Sea, it 1s fo 

C2 "tough, 
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> rough, that it is not eaſily broken | 
” from the Root, unleſs its own .| 
” weight and the working of the F - 
” warm Sea doth it, and- fo it floats 
” on the Sea. PAILOSOPH. iq 
TRANSACT. Numb. gp. ef 
Tavernier in his Travels in India, }} ,; 
ſays, There is no Perſon. in the Þ} 
World that knows either what A M- 
BER-GRISE is, or where, or i 7; 
how it is produc'd. But the faireſt @ ,,, 
probability is, that it muſt be on] 
in the Eaftern-Sea: Though ſome 7 
Parcels have been found upon the I} ;, 
Coaſt of England, and in fome 0- 
ther parts of Europe. He ſays, that 
the greateſt quantity is found upon *; 
the Coaft' of Melinda, but more e- 7 
ſpecially in the Mouth of a River 
calld Rio'de'Sena: That the Go- 
vernour of Mozambique gets in the 
three Years of his Government a- 
bove Three Hundred Thouſand 
Pardo's of AMBER-GRISE, 
every Pardo containing 27 Sous of 
French Money : That ſometimes 
they meet with very large and very 
conſiderable? 


2 


» 
"© 


1 


| 
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7 conſiderable pieces, viz, Of-Thirty 


'& or Forty, Pounds Weight. 7 4- 


F 


VE R N. Trav. in India, pag. 152. 
Sir Philiberto Yernatti, late Re- 
| ſident in Fawva Major, ſays, That 
the beſt AMBER-GRISE in 
the World comes from the Iſland 
Mauritius 101 the Eaſt- Indies ; and 
is commonly found after a-Storm - 
That the Hogs. can ſmell ityat a 
great diſtance; who run like mad 
® to it, and devour it commonly be- 
= fore the People come to it: That - 
= it is held to be a Zeequal Yiſcoſtty, 
= which, being dried by the Sun, 
turns to ſuch a Conſiſtence as is 
"daily ſeen. Ze mentions one //aac 
& /igny, a Frenchman, who had been - 
a great Traveller in his time, who 
told him, that he had failed once 
in his Youth through ſo many of 
theſe Zeequalen, as would have load- 
ed Ten Thouſand Ships ; the like 
having been never ſeen; and that 
his Curioſity drove him.to take up 
ſome of thoſe, which being dried 
: Ty in 


| 
' 


2 


z 
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in the Sun, were perceiv'd to be [. 
the beſt AMBER-GR-ISE in & 


the World; Sir Philiberto, fays, He 
has ſeen one piece which the French- 
man kept for a Memento, and ano- 


ther piece he ſold for Thirteen | 


Hundred Pounds Sterling : This be- 
ing diſcover'd, They ſer Sail to the 
fame place where theſe Zeequalcn 
' appeard, and Cruiſed there to 
and fro, for the ſpacs of fix Weeks, 
but could nor perceive any more. 


Where this place is ſcituated, Sir |” 


Philiberto ſays, He knows not ; but © 


Monfieur Gentillot, a French Captain 7 
in Zolland, does. SPRAT's Hiſt, 


of the R, S. pag. 168. 


" Thereis AMBER-GRISE W 
of four ſeveral Colours ; White, . 


Gray, Red, and Black; which comes 
according to 'the variety of Places 
or Regions where it is found; the 


Gray 1s 'preferr'd before all the o- ! 
ther, and is known to be good, if | 


when pricking it with a Pin, it 
ſends out a moiſture like Oyl, 


The ® 


yo S#S , © ®_ w@  -& £ #. 
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The Black or White A MBER- 

GRISE is adulterated with a lit- 

tle mixture of Musk and C:ver with 

Storax, Laudanum, and Lignum- 

Aloes, but may eafily be known by 
the ſcent. | 


P""_ a £4. ib 4. _—_ - hs 
w- 


OÞſervations concerning CORAL. 


'Here are ſeveral forts of 'C O- 

R AL, but the two Princi- 

pal are the White and the Red ; 
but the Re is the beſt. It grows 
like a Tree in the bottom of the 
Sea, green when under the Water, 


"> and beating a White Berry; and 


when out, it turns Red. There is 
alſo a Black and 7ellow kind of CO. 
R AL. Nay, LZinſchor in his De- 
ſcription of the Faft- Tndies, ſays, 


| | That at the Cape of Bone Eſperance 


there\are Rocks on which CO- 

R A L grows of all Colours. 
CORA L, but little valued in 
Furope, is highly eſteem'd in all 
the three other parts of the World. 
C 4 There 
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There are three places where they 


Fiſh for it upon the Coaſt of Sar- \? 
digna, That of Arguerrel is. the 
faireſt of all. The ſecond place is ® 
called Boza; and the third-is near 


the Iſland of St. Peter. There are 
two other places upon the Coaſt of 
France, the one near the Baſtion of 
France E the other at 7 abarque. 
There is alſo another Fiſhery upon 
the Coaſt of Sczly, near 7repano, 

but the CORAL is ſmall, and: ill- 


colour'd. There is another 0þon ® 
the Coaſt of Catalogna, near Cape at 
' de Quiers, where the COR AL is ® 
large, and of an excellent Colour, 7 
but the Branches are ſhort. There 
15. a Ninth Fiſhery in the Iſland of 7 
Majorque, much like that near the | 
Iſland of Corfica. And theſe are } 


all the places in the Mediterraneay 


Sea, where they. Fiſh for CO- Þ 


RAL; for there is none at all in 


the "<Iaba T AVER N. Trav. in | 


India. 
They Fiſh for CORAL, from 
the beginaiog « of April to the End 


Þ 
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of July; to which purpoſe thereare 
employ'd. above two Hundred Vel- 
ſels; ſome Years more, and ſome 


2 Years lefs. They are built all along 


the River of. Genoa, being very 


| \ ſwift. Their Sails are very large 


for more ſwiſtneſs, ſo that there are 
* no Gallies can reach them. There 
” are ſeven Men and a Boy to every 


| Barque, They never Fiſh - above 


+ forty Miles from the Land, where 
| they think there are Rocks, for fear 


® of the Pyrars, whom they eaſily 
> eſcape through the nimbleneſs of 
= their Veſſels, 1bidew. 


Monfieur Chapuzeau, in his Hi- 


® tory of the Riches of the. Faſt and 


" i 
 _ 


= Weſt-Indies, fays, That the manner 
3 of Fiſhing for COR AL, is with 
two big Beams of Wood, laid croſs- 
wiſe, with a good piece of Lead - 
= on the middle, to make it fink, 
& caſting about it courſe Hemp, care- 
# leſsly rwiſted,. and tying this Wood 
= to two Ropes, whereot one hangs 
= at the Stern, and the other at the 
tore-part of the Boat ; and fo let- 


ting® 
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ting this contrivance fall into the | 


Current, along the Rocks, where 


the Hemp being tarned about, -and - 


engaged in-the COR AL, there 
is. occaſion Jometitmes for a great 


many Boats-to draw away the In- © 


ſtrument. | 

The common Opinion, That 
CORAL #s foft under Water, but 
waXeth hard in the Air, hath been 
ſufficiemly refuted by ſeveral. Fo- 


hannes Begvinus, in his Chapt. of 7 


the Tintureof CORAL, under- 
takes ro clear the World. of this 
Error, from the very Experiment 
of Fohn Baptiſta de Nicole, who was 


Over-feer of the Gathering of 
COR AL inthe Kingdom of 7ha- | 
»is. This Gentleman, ſaith he, 'de- | 
' firous to find out-the Nature of * 
COR AL, and to be reſolved 3 


how it grows at the bottom of the 


Sea; cauſed a Man to go down no | 
leſs than -a Hundred Farhom, on ' 
purpbſe to take notice, whether it 
were hard or ſoft in the place where 7 
it grows. Who returning, brought 3 


+ 
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in each Hand a Branch of C Q- 
R A L, affirming it was as hard at 
the bottom, as in the Ar where he 
deliver'd it, The ſame was alfo 
confirm'd by a Tryal of his own, 
handling it a Fathom under Water | 
before it felt the 47r. 

Betius, in his accurate Tract /- 
Gemmis, 4s of the ſame Opinion; 
not aſcribing its Concretion unto. 
the 4ir, but to the coagulating 
Spirits of . Sa/r, and the petrifying 
Juice of the Sea, which entring the 
Parts of that Plant, overcomes its 
Vegetability, and converts it into 
a Stony ſubſtance. And this, ſays 
he, doth happen when the Plant is 
ready to decay; for all CORAL 
is not hard, and in many Concreted 
parts ſome parts remain unpetrified, 
rhar is, the livelier parts remain 8s 
Wood, and were never yet convert- 
ed. BROW N's Yals. Errors. | 

The Lord Bacon, 1n his Natera/ 
Fliſtory, tells us, there are very few 
Creatures that participate of rhe 
Nature of Plants and Meals both ; 

; but 


» 
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_ bur that CORAL is one of the 
neareſt of both Kinds. But the In- 
genious Moyfreur Guiſony ſeems to. 
be of another Opinion, for he ut- 
terly denies COR AL to bea 
Plant, affirming that it is a meer 
Mineral, compoſed of, much Salt, | 
and a little Earth ; and that it is 
formed into that ſubſtance by a 
precipitation' of divers Salts, that 
enſues upon the Encounter of the 
Earth with thoſe Salts. P HI LO- * 
SO PiX. TRANSACT. Nam, | 
99: pag. 6159 | 
Of the rows and G:neration X 


CORAL, it is athirmed by the #® 
Honourable Mr. Boyle, That whilſt 
it grows, it is often found. Soft and 
Succulent, and propagates its Speczes. 
And by Georg. de Srpibus, That of 
thoſe who had been us'd for many 
Years to dive for CORAL in 
the Red-Sea, Kircher learned thus 
much; That it would ſometimes ler. 
tall a Spermatick Juice, which light- 
ing upon any [ſteady] body, would 
thereupon produce another © T 
R A 
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RAL. And further, by Wormius 
and: Tavernter, from the Relations 
of others, That this Juice is White 
or Milky. Which may ſeem the 
more Credible, when we conſider 
that the like Milky . ſubſtance is 
found in divers Mines, Sometimes 
incloſed, (as is obſerved in the Phi- 
loſ. Tranſat, Numb. 100, by Mr. 
George Planton,) in great Hollows 
of the - Metrallick Rock, And that 
Mr. Beamont (Philoſ. Tranſat. Numb. 


* 129. Pag, 730.) hath found in the 
” Hollows of. ſome Stones call'd Ex- 
* trochi, and Rock-Plants, or a-kin 
= to them, _ an evident Concretion' of 
© ſuch Milky Juice. GREW's Mu. 
= Regal. Societ. 


. Paraceiſus makes an Amulet of 


=X COR AL againſt Fears, Fright, 
= Melancholly,  Epilepfie,  Inchant- 
| Ment, and Witch-Cratr. 


The Learned Dr. Brown, in his 


 LVulgar Errors, ſeems to ſuſpef, 


That the Cuſtome of Childrens 


wearing CORAL, was at firſt 
{uperſtitiouſly founded ; and thar 


(poſlibly) ' 
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(poſlibly ) io former times, it might | 


be lookt-upon as an 4mulcr or De- 
fenſative againſt Witch-Craſc. 


I TE 


—_ 


Obſervations concerning BEZ.O A R, 


'He Deer-Goat, is a Creature 

' bred both in the Eft and 

WW zes : That from Perſia and 
the Raft-Indies yields the Oriental 
BEZOAR, being partly likes a 
Deer, partly like a Gear, That of 


Peru is like the former, but with 


out Horns, yielding the Oc 


BEZOAR. The BEZOAR 
Stone is of an Qual Form, dr rougd, 7 


hollow within, (the Orienta! havs 


ing Chaft, Hair, Ricks,” 


the Occidental Not) ſhining and 
ſmooth without, ' having a Coar 
folded like an 00s, of a varipus 
Colour, but generally of a Blackih 
Green, Pale, Aſh»Colour, or Hony- 
Colour, without ſcent, - and much 
about the bigneſs of a Wale. 


The 


rains, | 
Filth, or the like, in its Capycipy, 
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Z The: Occidental is rough; withour, 
| Whiriſh, Aſh-Calour'd, Black, or 
7 Blackiſh- Green, and generally bijg- 
ger than the former. 

| BEZOAR, (fays 7averwer) 
|comes-fronm a- Province of the King- 
dom of Golconda, toward the 
North-Eaſt, It is. found among the 
ZOrgure in the Paunch of a Wild- 
®Goat, that browzes upon @ certain: 
=ZTree, the Name. whereof Zavernier 
had forgot. This Shrub bears liz- 


Seat : Which is the reaſon there are 
o wany ſhapes of BEZOAR 
Stones. 

The Natives (as Tavernier 10- 
orms.us ) know by feeling the Belly 
of the Goat, how many Stones ſhe 
as Within, and fell the Goat ac- 
ording to. the quantity. This they 
vill find out by ſlideing their hands 

'_ under 


; 


| 
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under their Bellies, and then ſhak- 
ing both fides of the Paunch; for 
the Stones will fall into the middle, 
where they may eaſily count them 
_ all by their feeling. 

The rarity of BEZOAR isin 
the bigneſs ; though the ſmall B E- 
ZOAR has the ſame Virtue as 
that which is larger. But there is 


moredeceitinthelarge BEZOAR; 


for "the Natives' have got a trick 
to add to the bigneſs of the Stone, 
with -a” certain! Paſte compos'd of 


Gam, and ſonithing elſe of the Co- . 


lour of BEZOAR. And they 
are ſo cunning too, toſhape it juſt 
like Natural BEZ O AR. © The 
cheat'is found out rwo ways; the 
firſt is by weighing the BEZOAR, 
and then ſteeping” it in warm Wa- 
ter: ff neither the Water change 
Colour, nor the BEZOA Roſe 
any thing of'its Weight, the Stone 
is right. The other way is to thruſt 
a red hot Bodkin of Tron into. the 
Stone ; it the -Bodkin enters, and 

cauſes 
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cauſes it to fry, there is a mixture. 
TAY E RN. Trav. in India, Pag. 
153, 154. 

As well in the Faſt, as Weft, 
there are a gruat quantity of BE- 
LOARS that breed in the ſame 
manner in Cows ; of which there 
have been ſome that have weighed 

venreen or Eighteen Ounces; for 
there was ſuch a one that was gi- 
ven to the Great Duke of Tuſcany. 
But thoſe BEZOARS are little 
eſteem'd, Six Grains of the other 
BEZO AR working more power- 

fully than Thwrty of this. 
| As for the BELOAR which 
FJoreeds in 4pes, as ſome believe ir, 
t is fo ſtrong, that two Grains 
ork as effetually, as Six of Goat's- 
3ZEZOAR:; Buritis very ſcarce, 
$ being only tound in thole Apes, 
hat breed in the [ſand of Macaſfar. 
This fortof BEZO AR isround, 
hereas the other 'is of ſeveral Fa- 
ions. And as the Aper-BE-. 
OAR is ſtronger, and ſearcer 
an the Goar's, lo it is dearer, and 
D more 
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more ought aticr; a picce as big as? 
2 Nur, velrg fomctimes worth a 
Hunadred Crow: The Portugals . 
make _ ACCOU c. of this B E-" 
ZOAK, ding, iways upon $ 
their ng or fear of UENg Poji- 


ſon'd. TAVERN (bid. Pig. 15 4: 


There hath always cen a great 
Diſpute amongſt the Learned, con-| 


cerning the part where tize Stone 


grows. Zavernier declares, he could - 


not find it out, though he labour'd ©} 
all he could. | _—_ 
The Arabians write, ' That the 
Goat-Deer, and all other ſorts of « 
Deer, finding themſelves Old and 
Sick, by their breath draw Ser- 
pcnts our of their Holes and devour 
them, that fo thereby they become 
young and well again ; after which, 
hnding themſelves heated by this 
Food, they run into the Water, and 
ſtay there without drinking till their 


Tcat be over ; during which ſtay Jn 


11 the Watcr, this Stone 1s. bred 1n 
the Corners cf their Eyes, whence 
tis taken. 


But 


= 
4 
) 
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But Momnardes, more probably, 
learnt from the Inhabuants of the - 
Mountains of China, that in the 


* Jndies near the River Ganges, theſe 


n Goat-Deer, after their citing of Ser- 


ras go about the Tops of the 
ountains, feeding on fuch Herbs, 
as Nature hath taught them reſiſt 


* Poyſons ; of the Quinteſlence where- 


of, mixed with that of the Poyſons, 
the BEZOAR is by ſome parti- 
cular Virtue, procuc'd in ſome ca- 
vity of their Bodies; Garftas ab 
Florto, and Acoſta tay, in _ 
Stomach ; Others, as Fragoſus, 1 In 
the Kidneys, becauſe ſome Stands 
have the Figure of that pare, which, 
alſo is the moit Lapidifick of the 
whole Body ; and others too; as 
_ Moſes the Apyptian, inithe 
all; which Opinion Monardes hirh- 
{elf is of, though he admits too 
that it is found in the Ventricle, 
ſc and other Cavitics of the 
ody : As, indeed,.there is no place 
in the Bodies of Animals, but Stones 
(ay be generated in them. P # /- 
LES EOS. 
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LOS.CONFER. of the Virtuoſi } 
of France. Pol. 2. Pag. 365. 2 

This word [BEZO AR] fome 2 q 
think -is deriv'd from the Hebrew © $i 
Bel, which ſignifies Xing, and, Þ $| 
| Zaars, Poyſons, as if it were the ® cy 
King or Maſter of Poyſons, which | Sr 
are ſubdu'd more powerfully by chis 7 m; 
than any other Remedy. Accord- 
ing toScaliger, BEZOHAR Dis thi 
taken by the Arabians for that © N: 
which preſerves Life, and fo the © 2 
Stoxe will have borrow'd its Name © the 
from its Effet. Cardan ſays, There © 
iS a Poiſonous Root of this Name, © — 
which bears a Fruit called Nirabri, | 
which is an Antidote to it. Plants | - ( 
and every thing good againſt Poy- þ/ 
fons, is commonly term'd BE Z O- | 
ARDICAL. /6idem. 

Tavernier ſays, That he once fold 
2 BEZ O AR of four Ounces and 
a half, for two Thouſand Frexch 
Liyers. 

He affirms, That it is Death 
' without Mercy, to tranſport any of 
theſe Goats out .of the Country. 

The 
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> The BEZOAR Stones are #- 

© dulterated with Pitch, dried Blood, 

= Stones powder'd fine, Aſhes of 
> Shells, Antimony, Cinnabar, Mer- 

” cury, mixt with ſmall BEZO AR- 

= Stones exquiſitely pulveriz'd, and 

= made up with a proper Mycilage. 

” The Perfan BEZOARisbeſt; 
then that of Per«; then that from 
New-Spain. The Oriental B E- | 
ZOAR is the moſt Sudorifick 

| the Occidental moſt purging. 


Y <4 


Ky 


| | - Obſervations Concerning C I N- 


INN A MON comes at pres 
ſent from the Ifland of Ceylar. 
he Tree that bears it is very 
much like the W://ow, and has three 
Barks. They never take off but 
he firſt and ſecond, which is ac- 
ounted the beſt. They never med- 
le with the third, for ſhould the 
; \nite enter that, the Trce would 
7 9 } dye. 


} 


f 


, 
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_ dye«,.-So that it is! an Art to take 2! 


off the CINNAMON, which 
they l:arn from their Youth. The 
CINNAMON Spice is much 
dearer tot the Hellanders than Peo- 


ple think; tor the King of Ceylan, 7 


| being a (worn Enemy to the /Yol- 


Landers, tends his Forces with. an 
Intention to ſurprize them, when 
they gather their CI NN A-| 
M'O N; fo that they are forc'd to ® 

bring Seven of Eight Hundred Men 7 
_ tog:<rher to defend as many more | 
that are at Work Whgch great | 


Expence of theirs, very much en- 


rg A 


hances the Price of the CIN N A-& 


MON. There grows upon the 


CINNAMON Tree a Fruit like 


an Olzve, though not to be caten. 
This the Portugals were wont to 
put into a_Caldron of Water, toge- 
ther with the Tops ot the Branches, 
and boit'd it till the Water was all 
conſum'd. When it was cold, the 
upper part became a. - Paſte like 
white Wax; of which they made 


Tapers to ler vp in their Churches} 
{or '2 


Db PmmAQ,NY AAS 0a © 
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_ 2 for no ſooner were the 7apers ligat- 
 # ed, bur all the Church was Fer- 
7 fum'd. - Formerly che Portugals 
\ > brought CINNAMON out of 
: other Countries, belonging to the 
| * Raja's about Cochin. Lut the Hot 
. 2 landers have deſtroy'd all thoſe pla- 
1 © ces, fo that the CINN a MON 
1 © is now 1n their hands. 7 AVERN, 
. © of the Commodities belonging to the 
G. Mogul. 


e |} in ſuch great plenty in Z£h19p4a,that 
+ we. find the Southern part of it was 
= calld by Prolomy the Geographer, 
Y REGIOCINNA MOMI FE- 
: R 4, from the great quantity of 
2 CINN AMON which then grew 
{ there, though now there 1s not 2 
Tree of it to- be found in all this 


(0 
e& | Countrey, as the' Portugals, who 
5, have lookt narrowly for it, have 


affirm'd. PE7. HETTL. 


he The Ancient CINN AMON 
keW was, of all other Plaxrs, while it 
de W grew, the drieſt ; and choſe Things 


es Z which are known to comiort other. 
or D 4 Plants. 


CINNA MON formerly grew 
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Plants, did make that more barren: 


For in Showers it profper'd worſt: 
ſt grew alſo amongſt Buſhes of o- 


ther Kinds, where commonly P/ayrs .. 


do not thrive: Neither did it love 
the Sun: There might be one Cauſe 
of all thole Ffefts; namely, the 
Sparing Nouriſhment, which that 
Plant requird. BAC.NAT. Hiſt. 

| There is a great Diſpute con- 
cerning the difference between Caſta 
Lignea and CINNAMON; 
Some ſay, they are both one, diffe- 


ring only in Names; Others, that, | 


they are the ſame, but differ only 
in place; Ozhers, thar they come 
both off of the fame Tree, and fo 
call the outward thickeſt Bark Caſta 
Liznea, the inward thin Bark the 
CINN A M ON: Others ſay, that 
they come off of different” Trees 
that arc very Iike, fo that the Caſta 
may be madea CINNAMON-. 
Tree by Tranſplantation : But 
doubtleſs, the Shop-C Ll NN A- 
M ON or Canella, is the true Caſa 
of- the Ancients; and if we 'muſt 

diſtinguiſh, 
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diſtinguiſh, you may call the thicker 
* Bark Caffa, and the thinner CIN- 
* NAMON. 
 - CINNAMON was o ſcarce 
» inGales's time, that he fays, Lib, x. 
” De Antid. No Man had any but 
- the Emperour, But Scaliger is of 
= the Opinion, that the CINNA-» 
* MON which we now uſe, is very 
> different from what was in Galev's 
 Days.CAESAR SCALTG. Ex- 
» ercit. 144 
” It is a great miſtake to think 
| (as many do) that CINN A- 
> MON will hold good for Twenty 
- or Thirty Years, and that it im- 
pairs not with Age: For that great 
> Father of Phyſicians, Galen, in the 
* place juſt now mention, tells us, 
| that by his own Experience he 
* found the contrary. 
* Monſieur Thevenot ſays, that the 
| Iſle of. Ceilan produces the beſt 
CINNAMON; that the Tree 
| (rom which they have that Bark) 
* 1s ſtreight, and pretty like to the 
| Olive-Tree; that it bears a white 
F Flower 


OOO LT TT” my 
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Flower of an excellent Scent, and 


that the Fruit of it is round ; that 


rhey rake oft the Bark in the Sum- 
mer time, .and that -when they cur 
it,. the ſmell is ſo ſtrong, that the 
Souldiers (who are to Guard the 
ſame) fall almoſt Sick upon't. Ze 
fays, that towards Cochin there is 
wild CINNAMON, but be- 
cauſe it is weak, it is not much <- 
ſteem'd 7 HEYVENOTS's Trav, iu- 
to the Indies, Pag, 109. 

There are ſome who affirm, that 
CINNAMON when firſt ga- 
ther'd hath no taſte ar all, but ac- 
quires its taſte and ſtrength by fit- 
teen Days Sunning. Bur in anſwer 
hereunto, Sir Philiberto Yernatti, 
late Reſident in Fava Major, faith, 
That the CINN A M ON-Tree, 
as it groweth, 1s ſo fragrant, that 
it may be ſmelt. a_ great way off 
before ir be ſeen: And that it hath 
even then, a molt Excellent taſte ; 
- fo that by Sunnirg, it loſes rather, 


than acquires any taſte or force. 


Ze alfo affirms, that the Tree be- 
| | ing 
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ing pill'd, is cut down to the Root ; - 
but thar the young Sprigs, after a 
Year or two, give the beſt and fineſt 
CINNAMON. SPRATS 
Hiſt, of the R.S. Pag. 169. | 

In the Philoſophical Tranſattions, 
Numb. 172. Pag. 1031. we havean 
account of a fort oft White CTN- 
NAMON, which comes trom 
Guardaloupe. 

The. Ephemerides Medica phyſice 
Germanice, for the Years 1673. 
_ and 1674. make mention of © I N- 


.  N.A'M O N-Trees, ſent -out of * 


Ceylan in Cheſts, filled with the 
Native Earth of that Iſland, tr2rf- 
' mitted into the Low Countries, and 
there thriving very well, without 
any conſiderable change of their 
Quality. . 

Linſchoten ſays, that the CI N- 
N A M O N-Trees grow in the 
Iſland of Ceylan in great abundance, 
and that they ſpring up of them- 
ſelves without Planting, in the o- 
pen Fields like Buſhes ; that the 
Trce trom whence the Bark is ta- 


ken, 
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ken, they let it ſtand, and within 
chree Years, after it hath another 
Bark as it had before. 

The CINNAMON that is 
not well dried, is of an Aſh-Colour ; 
and that which is overmuch dried, 
iS Blackiſh ; but the beſt dried, is 
Reddiſh. 


F — 


Obſervations concerning N T) þ 
 MEGS. 


AHeNUTMEGSgrowin 

the Molucca lands, Zeilan, 

and the Iſle of Banda in the Exfts 
Indies. 

The Tree is ſomewhat like a 
Peach: The Fruit conſifterh of four 
parts ; the Firft, is a thick covering, 
like that of a Walnut. The Second, 
a .dry and Hoſculous Coat, com- 
monly calld MACE. The 7hird, 
a harder Tegument or Shell, which 

 Iyeth under the Mace. The Fourth, 
2 Kernel included in the Shell, 


- Which is the fame we call NU T- 
MEG: 
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MEG: All which both in their 
parts, and order of diſpoſure, are 
cafily diſcernd in thoſe Fruits, 
which are brought in Preſerves to 
us. BROWN's Yalp. Errors. 
There are two forts of NU T- 
MEGS, the Male which is long, 
and the Female round. Sir Phili- 
> bBGertoYernatti, late Reſident in Fava 
Major, takes particular notice of the 
NUTMEG call'd Zhieving : So 
 call'd, becaufe thar being put among 
* & whole Room full of good NU T- 
MEGS, though it be but one, it 
will corrupt them all. P/ [ LO- 
 SOPH.TRANSACT, Naunt. 
| 43: Pag, 863. © 
|  *Tis obſervable of the NU T- 
: MEG, that the Tree which bears 
' tt, is never Planted, which, as 7a- 
 wvernier ſays, hath been confirm'd 
to him by ſeveral Perſons thax have 
livid many Years in the Countrey. 
He fays, the Relation they pave 
| him, was, that the NUTMEG 
| being ripe, ſeveral Birds com? trom 
| the Iſlands toward the South, and 
| __ devour 
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devour it whole, but are forc'd to 
throw uu up again before it be di- 
geſted: Zhat rhe NUTMEG, 
then beſmear'd with a Viſcous mat- 
ter, falling to. the Ground takes 
Root, and produces a Tree, which 
would never thiive were it Plant- 
cd. 

This, fays Zavernzcr, puts me 1n 
mind of making on: Obſervation 
upon the Birds of Paradiſe, Theſe 
Birds being _ very greedy after 
NUTMEGS, come in flights to 
gorge themſelves with the pleaſing 
Spice, at the Seaſon, like Feffares 
in Vintage time, but the ſtrength 
of the NUTMEG ſointoxicates 
them, that they fall dead drunk on 
the Ground, where the Emmers in 
a ſhort time eat off their Legs. 
Hence it comes, that the Birds of 
Paradiſe are ſaid to have no Feet; 
which, ſays T7avernzer, 1s utterly 
falſe, for that he had ſeen three or 
four that had; and a French Mer- 
chant ſeit one from Aleppo, as a 
Preſent to Lewis the Zhirteenth, 

__ | that 
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that had Feet; of which the King 


made great account,” as being a 
very lovely Fowl. T AY ERN. Of . 
the Commodities of the Dominions of 
the G. Mogal. [Ez 
Monfieur Thevenot (ays, har the | 
beſt NUTMEGS are pot in the 
Iſle of Banda, which is to the South 
of the Molucca's: The Tree, ſaith 
He, that produces. them, is no 
higher than our common Apricock- 
Trees that. grow by themſ*lves ; 
when its outward Husk falls off, 
its Mace appears of a lovely Yer- 


* mulion Colour ; but being in the . 


leaſt expos'd to the Azr, it changes 
its Colour into a light Brown, .as | 
we have it, .The Tree is produc'd 
after this manner, There is a kind 

of Birds in the Iſland, that having 
| pick'd off the Green Husk, ſwallow 
| the Nuts, 'which having been ſome 
time 1n their Stomach, they -vaid 
by the Ordinary -way ; and they 
[ail not to take Rooting in the 
place where they fall, and in time | 
[0 grow up to a Tree. This Bird * 


re 
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is ſhap'd like a C#ckoo, and the 
Dutch prohibits their SubjeQs. un- 
der pain of Death to kill any of 
them 7 HEY ENOTs'sTrav. into 
the Indies, Pag. 109. 


'Tis to be Noted, that the Ovl l 


of Mace or NUTMEGS by 
Expreſſion, is the Ground, Founds- 


tion, and Body of all Great, Ne- 


ble, and Generous Artificial Ba/- 
ſoms : As for Example, if to Oyl 
of Mace or NUT MEGS by Ex- 
preſſion, you add a ſmall proportion 
of Oyl of CINNAMON, 
you- then have Balſam of CIN. 
NAMON, &c. 

The bet NUTMEG are 
thoſe which are freſh, heavy, far, 
and which, when pricked, force 
out Oyl. 


Obſervations 
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Obſervations concerning P E PPER. 


Here are divers forts of PE P- 


PER; wiz. Black, White, © 


and Long P EPPER. The Black 
is the commoneſt, 

The Plant thar-beareth the Black 
PEPPE R,\groweth up like a 
Vine among Bythes and Brambles, 
where it naturally grows ; but 


where it is manur'd, it is Sown at 


the bottom of ſome Tree, where ir 
z climbs up to the top. The Leaves 
* are few in Number, growing at 
; cach joint one, firſt on one ſide of. 
the Stalk, then on the other, like 
{ in ſhape to the long undivided 
Leaves of /vy, but thinner, and 
broader. 
* The Plant that bears White P E P- 
PER is not to be diſtinguiſh'd 
from the other, but only by the 
Colour of the Fruit; no. more than 
| 2 Vine that beareth -B/ack Grapes; 
from that which bringeth White : 
| And by _ it is thought, that 
| E the 
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| the ſelf ſame Plant does ſometimes 
change it ſelf from Black to White. 
The Tree that beareth /ong Þ E P- 
PER, is quite different from the 
Two former, and grows in ano- 
ther Country. It is much hotter 
than the commorBlack PEPPER, 
yet ſweeter, and of better taſte. 
GERRARD's Herbal. 
Tavernier fays, 'there are two 
forts of PEPPER; one is very 
ſmall, another ſort much bigger ; 
both which ſorts are diſtiogutſh'd 


jnto Smal and Great PEPPER. 


The larger ſort comes from the 
Coaſt of Malavare; and Tuticorin 
and Calicut are the Cities where it 
1s brought up. Some of this PE P- 
" PER comes from the Territories 
of the 
ded at )Rejapour, a little City in 
thar Kingdom.' The Flollanders 
that purchaſe it of the Malavares, 
Go not give Money for it, but e- 
 veral forts of Commodities in Ex- 
change; as Cotten, Opium, Vermi» 
lion, aad Quict-Silver; and this is 

the 


ing of Y;/apour, being ven-* 


ti 
tl 
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the PEPPER which. is broughe 
into Europe. 

As for the little P EPPER that 
comes from Bantam, Afchen, and 
ſome other parts roward the Eaft, 
there is none of it carried out of 
Afra, where it is ſpent in vaſt quan- 
tities, eſpecially among the Mahu- 
metans. For there are double the 
Grains of Sma/l/lPEPPER 1n one 


| pound, to what there are of the 


Great PEPPER; beſides that the 


| Great PEPPER is hotter in the 
} Mouth. 7 AFERN. of the Com- 


modities of the Dominions, of the 
Great Mogul. 

Philippus Baldzus, in his Deſcrip- 
tion of ſome of the Chief Parts of 
the Eaſt-Tndies, ſays, that PEP- 
PER grows beſt in ſhady places; 
that it hath a weak Stem, to be 
ſupported like Fines; having on 
each Branch commonly fix Cluſters, 


each a Foot long; .in Colour like 


uoripe Grapes.; that they gather it, 
being Green, in Ofober and No- 
vember, expoſing it to the Sun ro 

BA; - GFP, 
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dry, whereby it grows Black in a} 
' few Days. R I 
 Ligon ſays, that in the Iſland of ec 
Barbadees there is a kind of Red 
PEPPER, which is of two ſorts; x 
the one fo like a Childs Coral, as 

not to be diſcern'd at the diſtance 

' of two paces ; a Crimſon and Scar- or 
let mixt; the Fruit about ewo In-F all 
ches long, and ſhines more thanſS cal 
the beſt Poliſht Coral, The OtherM is 1 
of the ſame Colour, and gliſteringWdic 
as much, but ſhap't like a large®ſta 
Button of a Cloak; both of one $; 
and the ſame Quality ; both ſo vio-Mby 
lently ſtrong, that when they breakWP E 
but the Skin, it ſends out ſuch affSoc 
vapour into their Lungs, as makes Þ 
them fall a Coughing, which laſtsM7he 
a quarter of an hour atter the Fruit Wort 
is remov'd; bur, as long as they MSce, 
are garbling it, they never giveſWhe | 
over. The Spaniards are ſo much Wgro: 
in love with this Spice, that they Mmer 
will have it in all their Meat, that Mdoes 
they intend to have piquant, for aMWPE 
greater //axt-gouſt is not in the {han 

| World. 
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| World. Garlick is faint and cool 


— 


to it, It grows on a little Shrub, 
no bigger than a Gooſeberry Buſh. 
LIGON's Hiſt. of Barbadoes, Peg. 


19- 

Piſo Deſcribes and Figures nine 
or ten ſorts of Guiny-P EPPER, 
all growing in Brafile, and there 
called Quiya, The Guiny-PEPPER 
is uſed as a great Stomachick Me- 
dicine, and in Sauces, both in ſab- 
ſtance and infuſion, in America, 
Spain, and other Countries, and 
by many preferr'd before the beſt 
PEPPER. GREW's Huſ. Regal. 
Soctet, Pag. 231. 

Mr. Hughes, in his Treatife, call'd 
The American Phyſician, menciions a 
fortof PEPPER called the Sweer- 
Scented PEPPER, which he ſays 

e never faw but in Famazca, it 
groweth much after rhe ſame man- 
er 2s the Eoſt-India PEPPER 
does. He alſo ſays, that the Red 
PEPPE R-Tree grows in many 

Plantations in Famaica. 
E 3 Otſervations 
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Obſervations concerning C LOYV ES. 


He CLOV E-Tree groweth 
in Form much hke to our 
'Bay-Tree, the Bark of an Olive Co- 
lour. The CLOVES grow Ten 
and Twenty together among the 
Leaves. The Bloſſoms at the firſt 
are Whice, then Green, and at laſt 
Red and hard, which are the 
CLOVES. The Leaf, Bark, 
and Wood being Green, is as ſtrong 
as the CLOVE. When the Blol- 
ſoms are Green, they have the 
pleaſanteſt ſmell in the World. The 
right Colour of CLOVES, when 
they are dry, is a dark Yellow, 
and to give them a black Colour 
they are commonly ſmoakr. The 
CLOVES are gathering from 
September unto the End of February, 
not with hands, as we gather Ap 
ples, Cherries, and ſuch like Fruit, 
but by beating the Tree, as we do 
Walnuts, The CLOVES that 
fiay on the Tree ungather'd are 
EDS thick, 
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thick, and continue till the nexr 
Year, and theſe are called 7he Mo- 
ther of CLOVES. 

This Tree grows in great plenty 
in.the Molucca Iſlands, as alſo in : 
Amboyna, where they grow of 
themſelves without Planting, by 
the falling of the Fruit; and when 
they are of Eight Years growth 
they 'bear Fruit, and ſo continue 
bearing for an Hundred Years to- 
gether. f | 

la the place where theſe Trees 
ſtand, there is neither Graſs, Weed, 
nor any ſort of Herbs, for that 
the Tree draweth unto it ſelf all 
the moiſture round about, The 
CLOVES are fo hot by Nature, 
that whenſoever they are made 
clean, and ſeparated from their 
Garbiſh, if there chance to ſtand 
either Tub, or Pail of Water, in 
the Chamber where they cl:ante 
them, or any other. Veſic] with 
Wine, or any kind of moiſture, it 
will within two Days at the fur- 
theſt be wholly dried up, although 

E "- 


4 Ta 
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it ſtand not near them, by reaſon 
of the great heat of the CLOVES 
that draw all moiſture to them. 
Of the ſame Nature 15 the «»ſpun 
$:1k of China; ſo that whenſoever 
the Sil& licth any where in a Houſe 
upon the Floor, that is to ſay, up- 
on Boards, a Foot or two above 
the Ground, and that the Floor is 
cover'd with Water, although it 
toucheth nor the $:/k, in the Mora- 
ing all that Water will be in the 
Silk, for that it draweth all unto 
it. And this trick the Indians of- 
tentimes uſe to make their Sit 


weigh heavy, when they ſell ir, | 


for it can neither be ſeen nor found 
in the Silk. PU) RC AH. Pilgr, Vol, 
2. Pag. 1783. 

The fame Author, Yol. 1. Pag, 
699. ſays, Thar in Machan, one of 
the Molucca Iilands, there is: 
CLOVE E-.Tree differing from aff 
others in its Fruit, which is called 
The Kings C L OV E, much e- 
ſteem'd by the Country People, 
both for the variety, as alfo for rhe 

goodneſs; 


£ 
t 
/ 
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goodneſs ; nor 1s there any other 

bur this in all the Molucca's ; they 

are not to be bought for any Mony, 

but are given away to Friends by 

handfuls and half handuls. 
There is extracted from the 

CLOVES a certain Oy], or ra- 

ther thick Butter of a Yellow Co- 

lour, which being Chated in the 
hands; ſmelleth like rhe CLOVES 
themſelves, wherewith the /ndzaxs 

Cure their Wounds, as we do with 

Balſam, GER AR D's Herbal. 

Avicenna affirms, that the Gum of 
this Tree is like Turpentine ; but he 
is miſtaken, it being certain, thar it 

does not produce any at all. 1 4 N- 

DELSLO's Trav. into the Indies, 

Pag. 132. 

Obſervations concerning GINGER, 
INGER is the Root of ne!t- 
ther Tree nor Shrub, but of 

an Herbaceous Plant, reſembling 

the Water Flower- De- Luce, 8s Gar- 
fras firſt deſcribd ; or rather the 
common Reed, as Lobeljus ſince 

affirm'd, 
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affirm'd. Very common in many 
. parts of /»d:a, growingeither from 


Root or Seed ; which in December 


and January they take up, and, 


gently dried, role it up in Earth ; | 


whereby ſtopping the Pores, they 
preſerve the Natural Moiſture, .and 
ſo prevent Corruption. B ROW N's 
Vulg. Errors. | 
GINGER groweth in many 
places of [nd:a, yet the beſt and 
moſt carried abroad, is, that which 
roweth on the Coaſt of Malabar : 
t grows like thin and young Ne- 
therland Reeds, *of two or three 
Spans high, the Root whereof is 
GINGER; being Green, it is 
much eaten in 7nd:a tor Sallets, as 
alſo ſod in Vineger, The time 
when they are molt gather'd, and 
begun to be dried, is in December 


and Faxwary: They dry it in this 


manner ; They cover it with Pot- 
Earth, which they do to ſtop and 
fiil up the Holes, thereby to make 
it continue the freſher ; for the Por- 
Earth preſerves it from Worms, 

without 
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without the which it is preſently 
conſum'd by them. GINGER 
is little eſteem'd in /zdza,. notwith- 
ſtanding there is much Shipp'd off, 
as well to the Red Sea, as to Or- 
mus, Arabia, and 4Jfra. PURC H, 
Pilgr. Vol. 2. Pag- 1782. | 
Mr. Ligon ſays; that in Barbadoes 
the GINGER (being a Root) 
brings forth Blades, not unlike in 
ſhape to the Blades of Wheat, but 
broader and thicker, for they cover. 
the Ground fo, that one cnanot fee 
any part of it. They are of a 
Popinjay Colour, the Bloſſom a pure 
Scarlet. When 'tis ripe, they dig up 
the Roots, (cutting off the Blades, } 
and put them into the Hands of an 
Overſeer, who ſets many of the 
Young Negroes to ſcrape them with 
little Knives, or ſmall Iron Spuds, 
ground to an edge; They are to 
ſcrape all the outward Skin off, to 
kill the Spirit; for, without thar, 
it will perpetually grow, Thoſe 
that hnueGINGER, and not 
hands to dreſs it thus, are compell'd 


to 
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to ſcald it, to #ill the Spirit ; and 
that GIN GER is nothing ſo good 
as the other, for it will be as hard 
as Wood, and Black, whereas the 
ſcrapt GINGER is White and ſofr, 
and hath a cleaner and quicker taſte. 
 LIGON's Hiſt. of Barbadoes Pag. 79. 
Dr. Grew in the Muſzum Regalis 
Societatis, Pag. 228. ſays, There 
are fome GING ER Roots ſo 
large, that ſometimes one ſingle 
Root will weigh fourteen Ounces, 
He alſo obſerves what great variety 
of Opinions there is concerning 
this Plant. Acoſta compares it to 
that call'd Lachryma Fobi; Lobelius 
toa Reed; Garſas to a Flag; and 
 Bauhinus Pitures it accorcingly 
with a trivalvous Cod, P/o, out of 
Bontius's Papers, gives two Figures, 
one of the Male, the other of the 
Female: And ſuppoſes, that the rea- 
ſon 'why this Plant is fo variouſly 
defcrib'd, may proceed partly from 
the not diſtinguiſhing betwixt them, 
Mr. Glanius in his Voyage to the 

F it-Iadies, 1xys, that in the King 
ot 
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of Bantam's Dominions there is a 
Plant call'd Ganzi, a Root ſo like 
GINGER, that the Bantamites 
have given it the ſame Name, but 
it is dearer;; and with it they rub 
their Bodies. Pag. 107. 
GINGER is brought in great 
uantities from Amadabat, where 
Clays T, avernier) there grows more, 
than in any other part of 4/a; and 
that it is hardly to be imapin'd, 
how much there is Tranſported 
Candited into Forreign Parts. 


A. 


Obſervations concerning MANN A. 


ANNA, or the Dew of 

Heaven ; a delicate Food, 
wherewith God fed the Children 
of 1ſrael, it falling from Heaven in 
manner of a Dew, White and ſome- 
what like Corzander Seed ; with 
which the Uſrae/ites lived Forty 
Years in the 'Wildernefs, till they 
came to the Borders of the Land 


+ of Canaan. At firſt ſending here- 


of, the People were in ſuch admi- 


| ration, that they ſaid each to 0- 


ther, 
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ther, Manh«? id eſt, Quid eft hoc} 
What is this > Which ſeems to be 
the Cauſe why it was afterwards 
calld MANNA. In Phyſct it is 
' taken for 2 kind of Dew, or grain- 
ed MA NN A, which falling in 


hot Countries upon Trees and Herbs 


before break of Day, doth there 
congeal, almoſt like -Crums of 
White-Bread, and is gather'd and 
choicely kept, as a gentle purger 
of Choler. B LO N 7's Gloſſogr. 


The MANNA of Calabria, is 


the beſt, and in moſt Pleaty. They 
gather it from the Leaf of the 
Mulberry Tree; but not of ſuch 
Mulberry Trees, as grow in the 
Vallies. And M ANNA falleth 
upon the Leaves by Night, as 0- 
ther Dews do. It is very likely, 
that before thoſe Dews come upon 
the Trees in the Yallies, they diſli- 
pate, and cannot hold out. And, 
in all probability, the Mulberry Leaf 
hath ſome Coagulating Virtue, which 
thickens the Dew, for that it is not 
found uponother Trees: And we ſee 


by 


; 
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by the Silk-Worm, which feedeth 
upon that Leaf, what. a dainty 
ſmooth Fauice it hath 3; and the 
Leaves alſo, (eſpecially of the Black 
Mulberry,) are ſomewhat Briſtly, 
which ( poſſibly) may help to pre- 
ſerve the Dew. Certainly, it were 
not amiſs, to obſerve a little better 
the Dews that fall upon Trees, or 
Herbs, growing on Mountains: For 
it may. be, many Dews fall, that 
ſpend before they come to the Yah 
lies. - And I ſuppoſe, that he that. 
would gather the beſt- May-Dew for 
Medicine, ſhould gather it from the 
Hills. B ACON's. Nat, Hiſt. 

The Learned and Ingenions Mr. 
Evelyn, ſays, that the MANN A 
of Calabria is found to exſude out 
of the Leaves and Boughs of the 
Aſh. - This is alſo confirm'd by Me. 


| John Ray, in his Hiſtoria Planta» 
| rum, Vol. 2. Pag:; 1703. 


Chriſt ophorus Lv ga Writes, that 


MANNA is made by a fort of 


little Bees like thick Grats, from 
whom, ſitting by Swarms upon- 
Trees, 
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Frees, Sweat as it were drops from 
them. But Sexnertus Lib. 4. Cap. 8. 
thinks, that they are rather drawn 
thither by , the Sweetneſs of the 
MANNA, and that they make 
it not. | 

It hath been controverted among 
the Learned, / whether the Jews 
M ANN A was the fame with 
Ours? They do- indeed in many 
Things agree, but in this they dit- 
fer, that 7heirs, ground in a Mill, 
or bruisd in a Mortar, was fit to 
make Wafers. | It it be not pre- 
vented, MANN A will melt with 
any Sun; for even'an Eaſterly Sun 
will diflolve it. 

We read in Scaliger, Exercit. 164. 
that thoſe Shepherds that frequent 
the Defarts of Zarga, uſe M A N- 
N A inſtead of Sxgar, with the 
Water which they drink. F © #. 
FOHNSTON. Thaumatopr. Na- 


MANNA falls from Heaven 
like Dew in ſeveral of the Orzental 
Countries, as. Fudza, Meſopotamia, 

P erſta, 
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Perfia, Syria, Calabria, and is al- 
ſo found in England: In thoſe hot 
Countries it Coagulates, with us it 
is liquid. The Syrian MANNA 
is belt; then that of Ca/abria; then 
that which hath Grazizs like Maſtick : 
The White and Freſh is good, not 
old, the Red and Dark is old, and 
not fo EffeCtual, | 


fs CET 


Obſervations concerning MM A- 
SLEEK 


ASTICK is a Gummy 

Rofin, of a Whiriſh Yellow, 

well ſcented, and in Grains, pro- 

ceeding from the Lextish Tree. 
The Beſt comes from C4. | 

Three Leagues from the Iflind 

of Chio, upon a Mountain to the 


-youth, there grows a peculiar fort 


of Trees; the Leaves are fome- 
wit like a Myrtle, their Branches 
lo long, that they creep upon the 
Ground ; but which is more won» . 
derful;- that when they are down, 

| F chey- 
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they riſcagain of themſelves. From 
| \the beginning of May to the end of 
Fane, tii8lnhabitants take great care 


ro keep the Earth under the Tree © 


very clean; fas during thoſe two 
Months there iſſues out a certain 
Gum trom the Joints of cheBranches, 


' - Which drops upon the Ground; this 


is that which wecall MASTICK, 
and the Turks, Sakes, according to 
the Name which they give the 
Iſland. The Ifland produces great 
ore of. this MASTICK, which is 7 
ent in theSeraglio of Conſtantinople, 
where the Women continually chew *'* 
ir, to cleanſe and keep their Teeth | 
white, When the MASTICK F 
. Seaſon draws near, the Grand Sigs 
ior every Year,ſends a certain num- 
ber of Beſt angt's to take care that it 
be not exported, but be praſerv'd 
tor the uſe of the Serag/io, If it be 
z plentitul Year for MASTICK, 
the Be/ta»gj's that cull out the leſſer 
ſort to (ell, put ir into little Bags and 
ſeal t up; which i:ags being ſo ſeal- 
ed, 2rc never queition'd by the Cu- 
ſrom- 
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ſtom-Houſe Officers. 7 AVERN, 
of Chzo, | 

Dioſcorides affirms, that ſeveral 
other Places afford MASTICK, 
but ſtill acknowledges, that the 
MASTICK thatgrawselſewhere, is 
rarer,and nat ſo good as that of Che. 
They prick theſe Trees . in the 
Months of Auguſt and September, 
and the MASTICK, which is their 
Gum, ſweating out by the Holes 
they have made in the Bark, runs 
down the Tree, and falls upon the 
Ground, where it congeals into flat 
pieces, which ſame time after they 
gather, then dry themin the Sun, 
” andafterwards range and ſhakerhem 
* ina Ranging-Sive, to ſeparate the 
Duſt from them, which ſo ſticks to 
the Faces of thoſe that handle the 
* Sive, that they cannot get it off, but 
* by rubbing their Faces with Oyl. 
There aretwo and twenty Vilages 
in the Iſland of Chis that have M As 
STICK-Trees, and among them all, 
they have about an hundred thoy- 
land of them, for which they yearly 
E > Fay 
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pay to the Grand Signior, three hun- ©: 
dred Cheſts of MASTICK, which 7 
' make ſeven and twenty thouſand 
Oques, at fourſcore and ten Ogues | 
the Cheſt, and every Oque contains 
four hundred Drachms. In raiſing ©” 
all this MASTICK, every one of 
the Villages where it grows, is aſ- | 
ſeſs'd, at ſo many Oques, according | 
as they have more or fewer Trees, 
for they know within a little, how 
much every Tree can yield; and 
ſeeing all Years are not alike good 
or bad for all the Quarters where | 
they grow, they who gather more 
than they are to pay, fell to thoſe 
who have not gathered ſo much as 
. their Tax comes to, at the rate of 
threeſcore Aspres the Oque, for they 
aſſiſt one another as much as they 
can, elſe they would be obliged to 
buy of the Maſter of the Cuſtom- 
Houſe, at the rate of two Piaſtres 
the Oque. Afterwards, they fell 
what rhey have over to the Cu- 
ſtemer, ar the price of threeſcore 4/- 
' pres the Oque, which'turns to good 
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account to him; for they are not 
ſuffer'd to ſell tro any but the Maſter 
of the Cuſtoms, who ſells it after- 
wards for an hundred and fourſcore 
Aſpres, or two Piaſtres the Ogue, 


= therebeing none but he in Chzo that 
= can ſell any, becauſe it 1s a Com- 


> modity that belangs to the. Grand 


* Signior, as the Zerra Sigillata, or 
* Terra Lemnia 1s; and for that rea- 
} fon they have Waiters upon all the 


Avenues of the Places where the 


7 Trees grow, who live in little 
= Houſes purpoſely built for them ; 
= and ſearch all that come or go that 


| time of its D-ſtilinz, is prohibited, 


- way, to ſee if they have any MA- 
: STICK about them, and that fo 
> ſtrictly, that once they found a good 
© piece about a Woman, which ſhe 
Z had hid in her moſt privy parts. 
* Whoſoever are taken ſtealing of - 
> MASTICK, are without remiſſion 
| ſent to the Gallies. 72EFENOT'S 
| Travels into the Levant, Part I. 
8 Chap. 62. | 


The Felling of this Tree, at the 


On 
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on the Penalty of loſing the Right © 
Hand of him that does it. PET. © 
HETLIN. = Ty 

In Chins, Men, Women, and *' 
Children po almoſt conſtancly with T7 
M ASTICK in their Mouths, which © 
they take to be the beſt thing in the | 
World for faſtning of their Teeth, 
and alſo for a good Breath. They 
alſo put it into their Bread, and Bis- 
ker, to give it a more delicate Taſte. 
. FOH. RAT Hift. Plant, Tom. 2. 

Pag. 1581. 


— mo_—_— 


Obſervations concerning LIGNT M 
ALOES. 


He LIGNUM ALOES, 
which in {»rd:a 1s called Ca- 

{amba and Palo D'agui/la, 1s moſt in 
Malacca, in the Itland of Samatra, 
' Camb9ia, Sion, and the adjoining. 
Countries. The Trees are like 0/;ve- 
Trees, and ſomewhat larger; when 
the Wood ts firſt cut down, it ſmel- 
lech nor fo. well, becauſc it is green, F 
| tor 


Lg a> © 


Zea gr R .,1n 
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” for the drier it is, the better it ſmells: 
* the beſt and that which ſmclleth 
= moſt, is che innermoſt part of the 
Z Word: Some of jr is better than the 
= reſt, which che /ad:a»s do preſently 
2 know how to find our, The beſt 
= and fineſt is called Ca/amba, and the 
other Palo D'aguilla, Now to know 


which is the beſt, you muſt under- 
ſtand, that the Wood that is very 


| heavy, with black and brown Veins, 
# and which yieldeth much Oyf'or 
| Moiſtneſs (which is found by rhe 


© Fire) 1s the beſt, and the greater and 
= thicker it is, the better it js, and harh 
© the more Vertue. Of this Wood they 


| make many coltly Things, and it has 
| ſo curious a fme]}, thatir 1s greatly 


eſteem'd ; eſpecially the Ca/amba, 
which if it be good, is fold by weight 


: —__ Silver and Gold. The Palo 


D*aguif/a next alter ti:c Calamba is 


E much accoutcd of, There is anc» 


ther kind of Palo D'aguil//a, which 


© is called Aquilla Braua, or wild A4- © 
| quitla, and i; alſo much, eſteem'd : 
- tor the Indians uſe therewith to burn 


EF 4 tlie 
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the Bodies of their Bramens,and other 7 ol 
Men of account ; and becauſe it is ZN 
_ coſtly, therefore it is a great Ho- 
nour to thoſe that are burat there- ® ze 
with, as it is to thoſe that with us WT 
are bury'd in Tombs of Marble: .But th 
it is not comparable to the other Wth 
Palo Daguilia, nor the Calamba. [Fj an 


| The Wild Agailla groweth moſt in It 7 
the Iſland of and Ceylon, on the Coaſt i 
of Choramandel. LINSC HOTEN. | tt 
Dr. GREW fays, that the Ho- © it 
'  nourable Mr. BOTLE preſented the i p: 
' ROYAL SOCIETY. with a Piece i /a 
of LIGNUM ALOES, with its own i be 
Gum growing upon it. ' Ze ſays, | nc 
that the taſte of the Gam is perfe&tly Þ B: 
like to that of the- Wood: the Co- Kt ©1 
lour, like that of the pureſt and moſt I re 
lucid 4loe, called Succotrina : for It ot 
with the Light refleed, it looks al- WM ©. 
moſt like Pztch; with the Light 
tranſmitted, it gliſters like a Car- It !e: 
buncle ; powder'd, it is of a reddiſh I *%: 
Yellow. This, ſays the Dottor, or Rt 4 
ſome other like 4romatick Gum, was Mt No 
the Aloe of the Hebrews ; whence "m 'Y 
| other 
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= other, from the Likeneſs, has its 

 E& Narne. 

®Z The Tree is deſcrib'd by Zinſcho- 

zen; about the bigneſs of the Olive. 

| This Wood is the Heart of 'the Tree, 

 Ethe outward part, commonly called 
the Sap of a Tree, being whitiſh 

and folt. *Tis ſaid, by Sir Phzliberto 

8 Yernatti, formerly Reſident in Fava 

 & Major, to yield a Milk fo hurtful, 
that if any of it lights in the Eyes, 

,& it cauſes Blindneſs ; if on any other. 

 & part the of Body Scabbinefs. But, 

 E fays Dr. Grew, this (doubtleſs) is to 
be underſtood, neither of the Heart, 

| nor the Sap; but only of the 

r © Bark: there being no Hitk-Yeſſels in 

. & either of the former, as the Dodor © 
remembers, in any Trce, by him 
obſerv'd. GRFIV's Muſeum RE- 

8 GALIS SOCIET AT'1S, pag. 179. 

. Palo D'aguilla 7, Þ bY Drupgitſts cal- 

| led LIGNUM ALOES , by the Pore 

; 8 tugals, Palo D 2uila, an d | by the 1r- 

8 dans, Cabosks , grows 3n 7ava, but 

not in ſuch Quant; tity, as in Malaccs, 

Sumatra, Cambaya, and Otiier places. 


The 


hd. -_ thc 
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The Tree is like the 0!zve-Tree, © 
only a little bigger. The Wood 
while green has no Scent, bur as ic X 
dries its Odour increaſes. The 
weightieſt and the browneſt is rhe | 
beſt; the Perfetion is known by 
the Oyl that iſſues out of it when 
it is held to the Fire. They make 
Bands of it, and the /*d;ans uſe it to 
embelliſh their Cabinets ; but the 
chiefeſt uſe is for Phyfick; for this 
| Wood beaten to Powder, and-taken 
in Broth or Wine, fortifies ce Fo 
mach, ſtays Vomiting, and cures the 
Pluriſy, and Bloody-Flux. GLA4- 
N17)S's New Foyage to the Eaſt-In- 
dies, pag. LOg, 106. 

This Wood is much us'd in Feds 
for the making of Beads and Cruci- 
fixes. Monfart (ays, the Portugal; 
did commonly pay a hundred 
Crowns a pound for it to make their 
Beads, 

This Wood is brought ro us in 
- ſmall Pieces, which are heavy; bit- 
ter, and of a blackiſh Purple- colour, 
with Aſh colour'd Veins, of a ſweet 

e Scent, 
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ee, © Scent, and if they be good, they will 
od 2 ſwim when put into Water. 


it Þ 

he — 
ne Þ Obſervations concerning COCHIN- 
by BEL. e” 

oil | 

ke OCHINEEL, a kind of Duſt 
to or Grain, wherewith ro Dye 


he | the Crimſox or Scarlet Colour, It 
iis 7 is 4 lictle Worm breeding in a cer- 
cn | tain Shrub, which they call ZZoty- 
0- Oak, or Dwarf-Oak, and is found in 
he  Cephaloniaand other Places; onthe 
A» © Leaves whereof there ariſeth 'a 7z- 
n- Þ mor, like a Bliſter ; which they ga- 
" F ther, and'rub out of it a certain red. 
{ia © Duſt, that converis (after a while) 
ci> © into Worms, which they Kill with 
als Wine (as is reported) when they 
ed | begin to quickeoe. BACUNS's Naz. 
ir Þ Hift, Experim. 887. | 
* New Spain in America Goes fo 
in | wonderfully abound with this Co- 
it- © modity, that 5670 Arroha's Ol it 
Ir, | (cach Arrobacontaring 25 Buſhels o: 
t © our Engliſh Meaſure) have | beer: 
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ſhipp'd for Europe in one Year. Now,} 


this COCHINEEL groweth on a 
ſmall Tree, or Shrub, having very 
thick Leaves, which they call a 


Tuna; planted and order'd by them | 
as the French do their Yines; out of | 
the Seed whereof, ariſcs a . ſmall | 
Worm at firſt no bigger than a Flea, Þ 
at the greateſt not much bigger thanÞ 
our . common LCady-Cows, - which Þ 
they much reſemble; which feeding Þ 


on the Leaves,and over-ſpreading all 


_ the Ground in which they are, are 


gather'd by the Natives' twice a 
Year, ſtifled with Aſhes, or with 
Water, (but this laſt the beſt) dried 
to a Powder in the Shade, and fo 
tranſported into Europe. PET, 
 HEILIN. -: | 
It is generally beliey'd, that the 
COCHINEEL comes out of a Fruit 
called the Prick/e-Pear, bearing a 
Leaf of a ſlimy Nature, and a Fruit 
Blood-red, and full bf Seeds, which 
give 2 Dye almoſt like to Brafiletto 
Wood, that willperiſh in a few days 
by the Fire: But the /»/eft _— 
| ere 
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| dered of this Fruit or Leaves, gives 
a permanent TinQure, as is general- 
a ly known. 

y There grows a Berry (by report) 
a 

n 


both in the  Bermudas and News» 

| England, calld the Summer-Iſland- 
\f © Redweed, which Berry is as red as 
1 {the Prickle-Pear, giving much the 
: {like Tin&ture; out of which Berry 
n [come out firſt Worms, which after- 
þ [1wards turn into Flies ſomewhat 
jo fibigger than the COCHIN EEL-Fly, 
11 {iiceding on the fame Berry: In which 
Iwe read, there hath been found. a 
Colour no whit inferior to that of 
the COCHINEEL-Fly, and as to- 


-d (Hedecinal Vertue muchecxceeding It. 
ſo © Whereupon it hath been offer'd 
7, {o the conſideration and tryal of 


tie ROYAL SOCIETY. 1. Whe» 
ner this Bermuda Berry might not 
wit {row in, Exg/and 2 2. Whether out 
4 Dl the Berry of Brafiletto Wood the 
tit ke Zv/et might not be obrain'd in 
<> Wflpe&t of Colour or Tin&ure 2 
ito IB: Whether a fading Colour, yielded 
ys IP) certain Yegirables, might _ T 
x2 
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fixed by cauſing ſuch a Fermentation 


in the Concrete, as may engender 


[nſefts giving the TinCture of its 
Original, which will hold in Grain? 
PHILOS. TRANSACT, Numb, 40. 
Pag. 496. | 

That Learned, and Ingeniow 
Naturaliſt, Dr. Liter, is of Opinion, 
that COCHINEIL is a ſort of Ner- 
mes, As you may ſee in a Letter 0 
bis to Mr. Oldenburgh in the Phil 
Tranſatt. Numb. $7, | 

COCHINELE, Cotcas Radicun 
The _ Name, ſeemeth to be 
but the Diminitive of Coccus. The 
latter, grounded upon the Opiaion 


That as the XKermes Berry grows of 
the Body and Leaves, fo 7h, onthþ 


Roots, of Plants, eſpecially on thok 
of Pimpine/; yet in ſame places on 
ly. Farther, I find no certain ac 
count. To me, thus much ſeems 
evident, , That 'cis neither a Yegets 
ble Excreſcence, as ſome ſur miſe ; not 
an Z»ſef, as others; yet an Anim 
Body, as the XKermes Berry, by ſom! 
I«{ef afixcd to a Plant ; and thenc 
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0x|nouriſh'd for a time, but gather'd 
Jerfbefore it be filld with Mztes or 
wi Maggots, For being held, as the 
n!Excrmes Berry, in the Flame of a Can- 
40\Mele, ic uſually huffs and ſwells, but 
always ſtinks, like Hair or Hora 
when they are burnt. 
Z A Scruple of COCHINELE ad- 
ded to an Ounce of Saccharum Sa» 
turni, makes a moſt curious Purple ; 
ld. but I believe fading. GREW's Mu. 
 [ERegal. Societ. pag. 241. | 
un ln the Philoſophical Tranſaftions 
VE Numb. x76. We have three feve- 
Th*Wral Figures repreſenting the CO- 
100, CHINEEL-Fly, as ſeen on its Belly 
offi by 8he help of the Microſcope, and 
| by the naked Eye, and as ſeen on 
nol its back through a Microſcope ; the 
; of! Dravghts of which were commu- 
| 2cÞ nicated by Dr. 7y/on, Fellow of thi 


em Royal Society. l 

zets | 

nol 

imu4dl | | 
ſom: Obfer+ 
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Obſervations concerning INDIGO 


NDIGO comes from ſeveral 
Parts of the Great Mogul's Em- 
pire; and according to the Diver- 
ſity of the Place it differs in Qua: 
liry, and conſequently in price. - 
In the firſt place, ' it comes from 
the Territories of Biana, [ndoua, 
and Corſa, a Day or two's Journey 
from Agra: Which is eſteem'd the 
beſt of all. It is made alſo in a 
Village called Sargueſs, Eight Days 


Journey from Surat, and twoW. 


Leagues diſtance from . Amadabat:| 
Here the flat INDIGO. is made. 
There is alſo INDIGO little in- 
_ ferior in goodneſs and price, which 
&Smes from the King of Golconda's 
Territories. There comes I N DI 
GO alſo from Benga/a, which the 
Dutch Company tranſports far Mſ- 
lipatan : But (as Tavernier informs 
us) the Merchants ' buy this IND 
GO, and that of Brampour and 4 

madabat 
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madabat,; . cheaper 'by 24. in the 
Hundred, than that of Agra. 

_INDIG made of an Herb, 
which th w every. Year after 


the Rains are;over:> Which when-it 
is grown ups 15;very. ike our Hemp. 
They cur.it three {everalcrmes; che | 
firſt curring far exceeds [rhe two. 
latter. . The. Second cutting 1s worſe 
chan; the Firſt by] Tenjor.: Twelve: 
in the -Hundred. / And;the Third: 
worſe than the Second, Twelve, 
ch. 13 the Hundred. . The difierence is 
wy found; by. .breaking/1a pieee” of /the- 
ays Paſte, and. obſerving-zbe- Colour. 

©) "Wl The Colour of thas INDIGO which 
+.'s made of the Furſt <RESs 14s 4 

MW /ioler-Blaez' but more: sk and 

lively than the ewo. ot] ers: > cv 
that which: is made. of 
1's is more lively. than-the Third,...& 
1. When they have cutithe. Fork, 

he ow chrow' it-into-Pits which they 
" make with, Lime, which: becomes 
_ ſo hard, that. you would judge. it 
nl. [2 be one entire, piece, of  Adarb/e, 
pi They are generally 80 or 100 Paces 


that 4 G In 


.in Circuit ; and being 


the Herb. Then they |t | 
. -jumble it in the Water, | till the 
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half full 'of 
Water, they fill them.quits up with 


und 


,Leaf (for the Stalk is' worth no- 
thing) becomes like-a kind of thick 
Mud: This being done, | they ler 
it ſettle for ſome days ;\and when 


' the ſettling is all at the botrom, and 


the Water clear above, they let out 
all the Water, When the Water is 
all- drain's out, they fill ſeveral 
Baskets with this Slime, and in'a 


Plain Ficld you ſhall fee ſeveral Men 


at work, every one at his own 
Baskee, making up little pieces of 


INDIGOfRlat at the bottorn, at the 
top ſharp like an Egg. Though at 


Amadabat they make their pieces 


_ quite flat like « ſmall Cake. Here 
you are to take particular notice, 
that the Merchants, becauſe they 


would nor pay Cuftom for an Un 
neceſlary Weight, before they trank 
port their INDIGO out of 4fta in- 
to Europe, are very careful to cauſe 
it to be-ſifted, to ſeparate the Duſt 


from 


bi 
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from it ; which they ſell afterwards 
.to'the Narives of the Country to 
'Dye their (Calrcurs. TAVERN, of 
the Commodities belonging to the Do» 

minions of the Great Mogul. 
Philippus Baldeus, in his Deſcrip- 
tion of of the Chief Parts of 
the Faft-Indies, ſays, That "the 
Plant, which yields the INDIGO, 
bearerh a. Flower © like that "of 
Thiftles, and a Seed like that of 
Fenum Gretum: He fays; That the 
principal Marks of good INDIGO 
are, dryneſs, lightneſs, and ſwim- 
ming on Water ; yielding a high 
Violet-Colour ; and when pat upon 
live:Coals, giving a Yjoler Smoak, 
and leaving but few Aſhes: 7bar 
the INDIGO Merchant is to be- 
ware of buying moiſt INDIGO, 
becauſe he will then find, that in 
Eight "Days time he loſes three 
Pounds in Ten ; 7hat the beſt way 
5 to try it in a clear Sun-Shine, 
dy breaking ſome Lumps in pieces, 
and viewing them well, whether 
there can be obſerv'd in them any. 
cs. SS --—. -_ 
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thing that gliſtens ; - which if there 
be, one: may be ſure there” is Sand 
in it, "with which it hath been@6- 
phiſticated, to-increaſe the Weight. 
But forthe greater aſſurance of the 


goodneſs 'of INDIGO, bis Advice 


is, to -paſs the Nail of: ones Thumb 
over the broken picces, "and if ir- be 
good; :ir'will be of a- Yioler-Colour, 
and the -higher that. Colour, the 
betrer the: INDIGO. ! 

Monfteur Tavernier Gays, That the 
penetraricy- of. the Powder /of .IN- 


© DIGO! is: ſuch, (that all the while 
. they are;ſifcing it, they, are fain to 
. keep a» Linnen Cloth before: their 
© Faces,” and; to ſtop: their- Noſtrils, 


leaving only two little holes 'for 
their: Eyes :: And thar beſides, | they 
are forc'd every half Hour to drink 
Milk, - which they find -to be-4 
great Prefervative againſt the pierc- 
ing Quality of the Duſt : And that 
notwithſtanding all: this caution, 
they yet ofren find,' that having 
been for Nine or Ten Days - toge- 
ther employ'd. about this Work, 
: whatever 


d' 
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whatever they ſpit fot 'a good 
while is Blaeiſh. and #e alſo rells 
' us, That 6ne Morning he lid an 
Egg among the Sitters,” and when 
he came to break it in the'Evening, 
it was all Blue within; 


nLY . 


——_— _ 
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Obſervations cqncerning the £O C0- 
ND T1-Tree. .. 


'8 His Tree, . when Young,” is 
very Tender; but*as it be- 
comes more lofty, ſo it grows more 
folid and* ftrong,: The' Body: is 
ſtreighr and ſmooth, and 'in' Cir- 
cumference equals the Waſt' of a 
Man at the full growth: In height, 
Twelve or Fourteen Foot: Round 
obout the top (and fo a Yard or 
two down) Spring forth' many 
Boughs or Branches, but” withour 
any Fork in them, beſt very thick - 
wich Tong and. Nlender Leaves, al- 
molt of a Sea-Green Colour: At 
the Roots of theſe Boughs, as low 
s they grow round, abour rhe. 
| Q 1 Heal 
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Head of the Tree, grow the CQ-' 


CO-NUTS. This Nat .is ar firſt, 
whilſt it is Young, of a Grees Co- 


lour ; but when they are Ripe, they 


appear. outwardly of a Brown or 
Whitiſh Brown Colour; They are 
of ſeveral ſizes, ſome bigger, and 
fome leſs: 'The largeſt of rhem are 
(Husk and Rind) two Foot in Cir- 
cumference: They are almoſt Oval, 
. and their outer Rind is very tough 


and thready ; fo faſt fixed to-uhe | 


Shell, that it is hard to be gotten 
off: This Rind is nigh an Inch 
thick, under which is a rough 
ſtrong hard Shell, ſome of them 
Black, and ſome Brown or Yel- 
. lowith. In the top of each of theſe 
Shells there are three Holes, by 
which the inner Cavity receiveth a 
continual ſupply of N-uriſhment: 
Juſt within this Shell, ſticking cloſe 
thereto, is a Milk-White M#ernel, 
about half an Inch chick ; and the 
hullow Cavity within the Xerne/ 
is full of a thin, clear, ſweet Water 
or Juice, which is as a Viand to 

them. 
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them. H26GAES's American Phy- 
—tp pA di 

They grow 10 Jamazca, and in 
moſt of the Caribbee-I{lands; as alſo 
in the Iſlands of Maldiva, and 0- 
ther places in; the- Eaft- ndies. But 
thoſe that grow in the E/?-[ndies 
ſeem to be of another kind,  grow- 
ing to Forty, ſometimes Fifty Foor 


- Amongſt other rare Fruits, the 
Iſland Madagaſcar hath: plenty of 
E thoſe, which they call COCOS, or 
COCO-NUTS; a kind! of Date as 
big as a Cabbaze ; the Liquor in it, 
about the quantity of a Piat, taſts 
like Win? and Sugar ;; the Kernel 
big enough to content two Men ; 
and like good Ale, it affords nor 
only Meat and Drink, but Cloath- 
ing ; as alſo Furnnure- for their 
Houſes, Tackle for their. Ships, 
Fuel for the Fire, and Timber for 
Building ; the Body. of the Tree 
being ſtrezght and high, and tc- 
wards the top diverſified into many 
Branches. PE7. HETLIN. 
G 4 . Linſchoten 
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Linſchoten fays, - that'\xthis Tree 
grows in greater abundance in the 
Iflinis of Maldiva, thai either O- 
 tive-Trees in Spain, or Willow-Trees 
in the Low-Countreys. 4/e ſays, 
They 'grow no+ where: but-on the 
Sea-tide, -or Banks of Rivers, -and 
in Sandy Grounds,” and rhar rhey 
grow not-within the Land : ' That 
they have no great Root, ſo that 
a Man would- think” it jmpoflible 
for them} to: have-any © faſt hold 
within/the' Earth; and 'yec they 
ſtand fo 'faſt;'' and grow - ſo high, 
that 'it' makes 'one atraid: to ſee's 
Mar climb up to the'top of them. ' 
The Qi: ſtion”teing® pure to Sik 
PhilibertsVernatti, "fate Reſident MCs 
'in Fava Major,  wherher there be a MO 
Tree in Mexico, that yields Water, 
Wine, Vinegar, Oyl, Milk, Honey, 
Wax, Thread, and Needles 2 His 
Anſwer' was, The' COCO-Tree 
vields all this and more 5 The Nat, 
while-it 1s Green, 'hath very good 
Water in it; the Flower being cut,” 
drops out great Quantity of Li- 
quer, 
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quot, called $ury, or Zaywatk, which 
drank freſh; hath the forces and: al- 
moſt the "raſte of Wize.; grown 
ſour, is very good Vinegar; :and! 
diſttJl'd, makes very good Brandy, 
or Areck :\ The "Nat . grated, and 
mingled with' Water” :taſteth like 
Milk ; prefled, - yields: very - good: 
Oy!; Bees {warm 1n theſe Frees,casi 
well' as in others; .17hread and; 
Needles are made of: the: Leaves and 
tough Twigs. SPAR AT'S Hiſt:'of the 
ROTAL SOCIETT, Pag. 170. | 

The COCO is:one-of the: moſt: 
uſeful Trees: in'the World..:.:Of the 
Husk, or outmoſt- fibrous! cover of: 
r (the Nut, all manner:vf Ropes and 
t Cables are made throughout: [ndzg, 
+ Ot the She/s, the Tndians make 
r, Ladies, ' Wine-Bottles, and many 
ſorts of Veſſels, © 'The:znmef Cor er 
next the Xernel, while 1t contains 
nly .Zzquor,, they! eat with Salt, 8s 
a very pleaſant Food. The ' ſaid 
iquor, 15 commonly us'd as a clear, 
weet, and cool Drink; Sometimes 
bey cut away the Bloſſom of the 
young 
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young Nat, and binding a conve- 
ra, Veſſel to the __ thereby 
obtain a ſweet and pleaſant Liquor, 
which they call Szra. ' This.ſtand- 
ing an hour} in the Sun, becomes 
good Yinegar, uſed throughout 7x 
- dia; The fame Diftill'd (I ſuppoſe 
after Fermentation) yieldeth apretty 
ſtrong Brandy, called Fulo, and is 
the firſt running. The ſecond is 
called 2raca, 'the only Wine of 7» 
dia, Of the fame Sera, being boilg, 
and fer in; the Sun, they alſo make 
a ſort of Brows Sugar, Which they 
call Jagra. - From the Xernel it (elf, 
whos frathy and well ſtamped, they 
' preſs out a AMilt, which they al- 
_ ways mix and cat with-their Rice- 
Meats. Of the Kernel dried (called 
Copra) and ſtamped, they make 
Oyl, both to cat and to burn. Of 
the Leaves of the Tree (called Olas) 
they make the Sails of their Ships: 
As alſo Covers for their Houſes and 
Tents ; and Summer-Hats. Of the 
Wood, they make Ships without 
Nails ; ſewing the ſeveral parts to- 
gether 
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gether with the Cords made of the 


Huk of the Nut. GREW's Muſeum 
REG. SOCTET. Pag. 199, 200. | 


—_ - 


Obſervations concerning the C AC AO- 
Tree, and its NUT, of which 
CHOCOLATE is made, 


F theſe Trees there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts, which grow to a 
reatonable height : The” Bodies of 


S the largeſt do uſually arrive in bulk 


(although not in callneſs ) to the 
ray of our Engliſh Plum Trees : 
They are in every part ſmooth ; 
and the Boughs and Branches there- - 
of extend themſelves on every ſide, 
to the proportion of a well-ſpread 
Tree, much reſembling our H7eart- 
Cherry-Tree, but at its full growth 
tis dilated to a greater breadth in 
compaſs, and 1s ſomething loftier ; 
there is little diffcrence - in the 
Leaves, theſe being pointed, bur | 
{moother on the Eqycs, and of: a 
| darker 
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darker Green, more like thic Leave 
of an Orange-Tree, "3 
This Tree bears Fruit A eorifng 
' to Mr. Ray) the Second or Third 
Year, and every Year twice ; the 
_ firſt and moſt plentiful Crop is «- 
bout Fare, the ſecond about Fans 
ary : After twenty years ſtanding 
it begins to decay. 

This Tree is lo very. tendery F 


does . ſo _ particularly delight 
ſhade, that, ro keep. it fri 
heat of the Sun, they are fain tg 
Plant near, ita great Tree, which 
ſcrves only.to ſhadow it, and his 
they call The Mother of CACAO. 
* The Fruit commonly called the 
CACAW-NUT, is ſhaped like 4 
Garden-Cucumber, about four or fivc 
Inches long, and two broad ; with 
in the Rind there are commonly 
contained about twenty. or thirty 
Fernels, near as big as a Garden 
Bean, but ſmaller at one End. 
This CACAW-Nut is chiefly us 
in making PEI a Drink not 


only much us'd in /»4/2, but af 
if 
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great- Jeagyy in | moſt parts of 
chriftendom, 

- Theſe: Trecs grow.1n America in 
pla eſpecially in the Spa- 
iſh Dominions'; as 411 New-Spa 
Mexico, Cubn, Hiſpaniola, Sc. They 
alſo grew inane: plenty in 77 
aica. '\ 

The Number of Codds the Tree 
produces, is uncertain : But we 
eckon, a bearing Tree yields from 
wo to: Eight pound of ' Nuts. a 
ear ; and each Codd contains from 
20 to 30 Nuts. 

The, manner of Curing them is, 
to cut them down when they are 
Mipe, and to lay them to Sweat 3 
vr 4 days-/in the Codds ; which is 
done, . by » laying them on heaps. 
ſter this they cut the Codds, and. 
ce out the Nuts, ' and put them 
ito a Trough cover'd with Plan 
an-Leaves, - where they Sweat a» 
20 about Sixteen or Twenty 
Days. 1'The Nuts that are in each 
odd, are knit together by certain 
not ibres, and have about them 'a 
alſo white 
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- White kind of Pap, that's agrees- 
ble to the Palate. By the turning 
_ and Sweating, their little Seri 
_ are broken, and che Pulp is imbibed 
and mingled with the ſubſtance of 
.the Nuz. After this, they are put 
to dry 3-0r..4 Weeks in- the Sun, 
and then they become of a Reddiſh 
dark Colour, as you ſee; and fo are 
Cured. | 7 | 
What is remarkable in this Fruit, 
is, that the Codds grow only out 
of the Body or great Limbs, and 
Boughs ; and char, at the fame time, 
and, ia the fame place, there arc 
Bloſſoms, Young and Ripe Fruit. 
This Tree requires to be ſhelter'd 
from the Sun while 'tis Young, and 
always from the North-Eaſt Winds; 
and to have a fat, moiſt, low Soil, 
which makes them'to- be Planted 


commonly by Rivers and between 
Mountains: So that 'cis ill living 
where there are good CACAO- 
Walks. In a Years time the Plant 
comes to be 4 Foot high, and hath 
a Leaf fix times as big as — 

ree, 
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yee, which, as the Plant grows 
bigger, falls off, and leſſer come in 
heir place, which & another ex- 
raordinary Quality of this Tree. 
'- The Trees areccommonly Plant- 
d at 22 Foot diſtance"; and at 3 
years old, where the Ground is 
00d, and the Plant apr 09- it 
begins to bear a little, and then 
they cut down all or ſome of the 
Shade, and ſo the Fruit increaſes 
till the x07b or 12th Year; and 
dWthen the Tree is ſuppoſed to be in 
ce Wits prime, How long it may coft- 
re Wtivue ſo, none with us (in Jamaica) 
can gueſs ; but it's certain, the 
"0 Root proraty ſhoots out Suckers, 
nd WB that ſupply the 'place of the old 
s; Stock when dead or cut down, un- 
il, leſs when any ill Quality of che 
ed FF Ground or Air kill both, [See ebis 
en i Accurate Account of the CACAO- 
0g il Tree, given by a very Intelligent 
O- Wl Perſon refiding in Jamaica,] which 
rite 
ath 
YN 
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you may find in the PH/LZ0S. 
TRANS ACT. Numb, gz. 
d Theſe 
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© - Theſe: Kernels being well pound- 
ed, as Almonds, in 's Mortar, and 
mixed with a:certain proportion. « 
Sugar and Spices (according as. the 
Trader thinks or finds-.it beſt for 
Sale,).axe .commonly .made, up in 
Cates or, Rewles ;. which are brought 
over hither from Spain, | and other 
Þarts. [.-. But thoſe. that would have 
a-good Quantity for.their own pri- 
vate uſe, had much better procur? 
the NUTS themſelves, . (as freh 
and new ;as-may be,) and fo pre- 1, 
pare and,Compound them: to their Wper 
own Conſtitution and, Taſte. And 
for thoſe. chat drinkit, withour-4 
ny Medicinal. reſpet, at Coffzes Wes 1 
Houſes ; there is no, doubt bur rhat nc: 
of Almonds finely beaten, and mix 
ed with a due proportion of S»gar ſit | 
and Spices, may be made as ples 
ſant a'Driak, as the. beſt CHAW- 
CALATE. GREW's Muſ. REG. SOC. 


Pag. 205. | | 
Þr. Srubbes, in the laſt part of Kthar 


- . 


his Obſervations relating to Famaica lus, 
(fee the Phileſ. Tranſat, Numb. 37.) 


takes 
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takes notice: of ' the Cenſure of $;- 
mon Paula in his Herbal, Pag. 383. 
againſt CHOCOLATA, and lays, 
He cannot forgive him tor it ; be- 
ing of Opinion, that that Liquor, 
if it were well made, and taken in 
right way, .is the-beſt Diet for 
ypochondriacs, and Chronical Dis 
ſtempers, for the Scurvy, Gout and 
Stone, and Wamen Lying-in, and 
hildren New-Born '(to prevent 
pnvulfions ;. and purge the Meco- 
ium out,) and many other Diſtem- 
ers, that infeſt Europe ; but that 
tis now rather uſed for Luxury 
han Phyfickz; and ſo compounded, 
as to deſtroy the Stomach, and to 
icreaſe FHypochondriacal Diſeaſes ; 
and that we now ſo Cook it, as it 
t were to be transform'd into a 
wdle or Cuſtard. 

The Native [»dians ſeldom or 
never uſe any Compounds ; deſir- 
Ing rather to preſerve their Healths, 
than to gratifie and pleaſe their Pa- 
ts, until the Spaniards, coming a- | 
mongſt them, made . ſeveral Mix- 
Lures 


_— 
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1t much worſe: And many of the 


place affordeth, or as moſt pleaſes 
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tures and  Compounds:; which in- 
ſtead of making CHOCOLATE 
berter (as they ſuppoled) have made 


Engliſh (eſpecially thoſe that know 
not the Nature of the CACAO) 
do now imitate them: For in Fama- 
ica, as well as other places, when 
they make it into Lumps, Balls, 
Cakes, &c. they add to the CA- 
CAO-Paſte, Chille, or Red Pepper; 
Achiote, ({weet Pepper, commonly 
known by the Name of Famarce- 
Pepper, or ſome or one of them; 
as alſo ſuch other Ingredients as the 
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them that make it; or elſe as the 
more skilltul Perſons may think it 
to agree with this or that Indiyi- 
dual Perſon ; adding thereto as 
much S«gar only as will fweeten it: 
Firſt of all drying and beating & 
very Ingredient apart ; and then at 
the laſt mixing them together, »} 
it is wrough" vp into a Mak 
HUGH ESs American Phife 


cian, 
Foſephu 
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Foſephus Acoſta ſays, that in fe- 
veral places in the We/t-Tudies, The 
CACAW-NUT is fo much eſteem'd, 
that the Xerneſs are us'd inſtead of 
Money ; and commonly given to 
the Poor, as Alms: And that the 


| Tndrans are wont to Treat Noble 


Men with CHACAWLATE, as 
they paſs throvgh their Country. 
FOS. ACOST. Hiſt. Lib. 4 Cap. 
22, 
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Obſervat ions concerning 7 HEE, or 
| 7 E A. 


HEE is a Shrub growing in 

moſt parts of China and Fa- 

paw ; it ariſes generally to the 
height and bigneſs of our Gardex- 
Roſe and Currant-Trees; the Roots 
are Fibrous, and ſpread into many 
little Filaments, near the ſurface of 
the Earth ; the Flowers are like 


| thoſe of Roſa Sylveſtris ; the Seeds 


round, and black ; which - being 
ſow'd come to perfection in three - 
| H +> Years 
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Years time, and then yield yearly 
a Crop ; but theſe are little valued ; 
the great and only Virtue of this 
Plant being ſuppoſed to conſilt on: 
ly in the Leaves; of which there 
are five ſorts, both as to bigneſs, 
and value; for the largeſt at bot- 
tom are fold for about one Penny 
half Penay the Pound ; but the 
ſmalleſt ar the top for Fifty, nay  » 
ſometimes one Hundred and Fifty | ; 
Crowns the Pound. JO. NC. eq, 
PEC!ILIN. De potu THEA. g 

This Plant (faith the Learned I j7 
Pechlin) abounds with a brisk vola- Þ m 
tile Sa/r, which he adjudges very Þ al 
agreeable to our Northern Conſti- Þ cj, 
tutions, whoſe Blood is naturally Ib 
very heavy, and ſluggiſh; it car- Wen 
ries alſo with it a fine thinner ſort {Cy 
of Oy ; but ſo admirably well tem- Fling 
pzr'd, that as his hinders the Spi- Wth: 


rit from Evaporating, fo that cor- Wl 


res the Inflammabilicy of zbis ; ſlo 
from whence reſults the very agree- Y. 


able bitter Altcingent: All which Bll 


together, as they rectifie the Fer. WPar 
: Dh ment Wh: 
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ment of the Blood, and at the fame 
time ſtrengthen, and confirm the 
tone of the Parts, contribute ſo 
much to the alliſting of Nature in 
her Operations, as to prevent, if 
not to Cure,moſt Chroxical Diſtem- 
rs. | 
Becauſe the difcreet Choice of a 


proper Yehicle for this great Pana- 


rea, may be very material, tne 
Learned Author therefore thinks 
good to ſhew his. diſlike of Mz ; 
in that it very much obſtrutts its 
more lively and quicker parts; as 
always leaving behind it muCi a- 
cidity, which how prejudicial to 
Hypochondriacal Pertons, is ſufſfici- 
ently obvious He diſlikes the 


Cuſtom they uſe in Fapay, of drink-. 


ing the Leaves powder'd, ſuppoſing 
that it may dry the Body too much. 
ln ſhort, He concludes warm-Watzr 
to be the moſt Natural and Etficctuzl 
Vehicle, as being pure, and void of 
all Salize or other ways pernicious 
Particles, and being more ready to 
bt impregnated with the Virtue 

3 hereof ; 
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hereof; which when Armed with 
this powerful Vegetable, Natare ea- 
fily admiis into irs obſcure Chan: 
nels, and dark Recefles. 
He approves well enough of the 
uſe of Sugar; as it ſerves not only 
to qualifie the bitter taſte, by its 
ſweerneſs, which at the ſame time is 
correted by the Heat ; but as being 


good alſo for the Kidnies, and Luags, 


He thinks the difference of Conſt: 
tutions too great to be inſiſted on, 
and therefore only fsys this, w::, 
That thoſe of a dryer Habit may 


take it more diluted, becauſe their Þ 
Salts may more eaſily bz carried off: 


And for the Moiſter and Hydropica| 
Temper, He ſuppoſes this Water, if 
more ſtrongly impregnated, may 
make way for the Evacuation of the 
other. 
As tothe Times of taking it, He 
fays, the more empty rhe Stomach, 
the paſſage will be the more ealy, 
and theretore in ſuch the more effe- 
Etual : ZZe condemns the uſe of it 
after Meals; becauſe the Yolati 


paſt 
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part flies oft, before the Meat is any 
ways digeſted; after which the Con- 
codt 1on is difficulcly perform'd ; be- 
cauſe the Ferment, as well as the 
Velatility ot the Chyle, is ſuppreſſed 
by the 4/tringeut Quality ; which 
'Y Þ& In thoſe Circumſtances oft proves a 
's 8 thing of very pernicious Conſe- 
15 WF quence. | 
ng To conelude, our. Author, not- 
6 Þ withſtanding all his Excomium's of 
ti- W this Exotick, can be content to 
on, Ef think, we might receive as much 
72, © benefit from ſome Plants of our own 
12) Growth; were People induſtrious 
ei'E to ſearch after them; ſuch as Yero- 
ff: | nica, Lingua Cervina, Marrhubiurs, 
(cal Fepatica, Cichoreum, and ſome 0- 
' i'Þ thers which be nunes. PECHLIN. 
12) WB 1bidem. 
the The Phy ficians of Tanquin in /n- 
dia do mightily admire the Herb 
HY TEA, which comes, from China and* 
xch, Japan ; which latter Country pro- 
aly, | duces the beſt. It is brought ro them 
[fc-M in Tia Pots cloſe ſtopp'd, to keep our 
f "NY the Air. 
me H 4 When 
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When they would ufe it,they boi] 
a Quantity of Water, according to 
the proportion they intend to uſe, 
and when the Water feeths, they 
throw a ſmall Quantity into it, al: 
lowing-as much as they can nip be 
tween their Thumb and Fore-Finger 
to a Glaſs. This they preſcribe to 
be drank as hot as they can endur: 
It, as.being an exccllent Remedy 2 
eainſt the Head-acb, for the Gravel 
and for thoſe that are ſubject to the 
Griping of the Guts; but then they 
order a little Ginger to be put into 
the Water when it boyls. Ar Gaz, 
Batavia, and in all the Indian F:%o 


ries, there are-none of the Earop-amſ 


who do not ſpind above four or hve 
Leaves a day; and they are carcful 
ro preſerve the boil'd Leaf for an 
Evening Sallad, with Sugar, Vine- 
gar, and Oyl., That is accounted 
the beſt TEA, which colours the 
Water preeneſt ; but that which 
makes the Water look red, iis little 
valued. In Fapan, the King and 
great Lords, = drink TEA, drink 

only 
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| only the Flower, which is much 
more wholſome, and of a taſte much . 
more pleaſing. Bur the Price is 
much different, for one of our or- 
dinary teer-Glaſlcs is there worth 

a French Crown. TAVERN. of the 
Kinzdom of Tunqin. Chap. x. 

In Fapan there is a Piant called 
TSIA, it isa kind of THE or TEA; 
but che Plant is much more delicate, 
and more highly eſteem'd than that 
of THE. Perſons of Quality keep 
it very carefully in Earthen Pots 
well ſtopp'd, that it may not take 
Wind}: but the Fapponne/es prepare it 
quite otherwiſe than is donein EFu- 

K 7epz. For, inſtead of infuſing it in- 
to warm Water, they beat it as 
ſmall as Powder, and take of it as 
much as will lye on the point of a 
Knife, and put it into a Diſh of Por- 
 celane or Earth, full of ſeething Wa- 
ter, in which they ſtir it, till che 
Water be all green, and then drink 
t as hot as they can endure it, It 
is excellent good after a Debauch, 
it being certain there is not any 


thing 
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thing that allays the Vapours, and 


ſettles the Stomach better than this 
Herb does. The Pots they make ute of 
about this kind of Drink arethe moſt 
precious .of any of their Houſhold- 
Stuff, in as much as it is known, 
that there have been TSIA-Pots, 
Which had coſt between Six and Se 
vena Thouſand Pounds Sterling, 
MANDELSLO's Trav. into the In 
dies, pag. 156. 4 
The Perſians, Indiaus, Chineſes, 
and Faponneſes, allign ro TEA ſuch 
extraordinary Qualities, that, ima 
ining it alone able to keep a Man 
in conſtant Health, they are ſure to 
treat ſuch as come to viſit them, with 
this Drink, at all Hours, The Quz- 
liey it is (by experience) found to 
have, is, that it is aſtringent, and 
that it conſumes ſuperfluous Hu- 
mours, which incommodate theBrain, 
and provoke Drowſineſs. OLE4- 
RIt)S's Ambaſſadors Trav. into Mulc. 
Perſ. and Tartar. pag. 241. 
The Dutch are ſaid to tranſport 


the dried Leaves of Sage into Ch 
an 
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8nd, under the Name of Faropear 


TEA, to barter it with the Chinefes 
tor their TEA, 
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Obſervations concerning COFFEE, 
or CAUPHE. 


His Tree is ſaid to grow only 
in that part of Arabia Felix, 


which lyeth within rhe 7ropicks ; 


and that it very much reſembles our 


Cherry-Trees, but ſcarce fo big. It 
bears a: Berry about the bigneſs of a 


ſmall Beax; of which is made a 
thick and bitter Drink, as black as 
Soot, and of a ſtrong Scent, but not 
Aromatical ; which is commonly 
called COFFEE. This Drink is in 
ſuch mighty requeſt among the 
Turks, that, as the Learned Yeſlin- 
gius affirms, there are no leſs than 
ſome Thouſands of COFFEE-Hou- 
ſes in that one City of Cazro. It is © 
alſo much uſed in Barbary, and great 
part of 4frick,, And of late Years 
it hath crevt into Earope, nay even 
| , into 
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into our Northern Climate. So that 
we now fee great plenty of COF. 
FEE-Houſes, not only in the City < 
Londen, bur alſo in other parts of 
the Kingdom. And what a mighty 
Conſumption there is of this Drink, 
plainly appears from that conſiders 
ble Revenue, which yearly ariſes to 
the Crown, from the mpoſt laid upon 
that one Commodity of COFFE, 
In the COFFEE-Houſes where 
the Turks uſe to reſort to tipple, 
there is uſually one hired by the 
Owners to read either an Idle Book 
of Tales, which they admire as Wit, 
or filthy obſcene Stories, with which 
they ſeem wonderfully affe&ed and 
pleasd, few of them being able to 
read, Theſe are the Schools, which 
they frequent for their Information, 
though in Times of War, when 
Things-went ill with them, their 
Diſcourſes would be of the I!l Go- 
vernmeat ;- and/the Grand Signior 
himſelf and his chief Miniſters could 
not eſcape their Cenſures ; which 


manifeſtly tending to Sedition, and 
ro 
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to the heightning of their Diſcon- 
rents by their mutual Complaints, 
and by this free venting of their 
rievances, during the War at Cax- 
dia, the wiſe Yifter, ſeeing the evil 
:onſequences that would tollow, if 
uch Meetings and Diſcourſes were 
ny longer tolerated, commanded, 
hat all the publick COFFEE-Hou- 
es ſhould be ſhut up in Conſtantino- 
le, and ſeveral other great Cities of 
ie Empire, where the Malecontents 
ſed to rendezvous themſelves, and 
ind fault, upon every ill Succeſs and 
carriage, with the Adminiſtration 
t Aﬀairs. Dr. 7 HO. SMITH's 
(count of Conſtantinople, &c. in 
w PHILOS. TRANS ACT. Numb. 


it 

The Turks look upon CAUPHE 
0be good all Hours of the Day, 
ut eſpecially Morning and Even-. 
ig, when to that purpoſe, they en- 
tain themſelves two or three 
ior (ours in CAUPHE-Houſes, which 
14 Mroughout Zarky abound more than: 
<> 4, and Ale-Houſes, with us. This 
Drink 
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Drink is thought to be the old Black 
Broth uſed ſo much by the Lacede 
monians;. it dryeth ill Humours in 
the Scomach, comforteth che Brain, 
never cauſeth Drunkenneſs, or any 
other Surfeit, and is a harmleſs Er 
tertainment of Good-Fellowſhip 
Sir HENR. BLOUNT''s Voyage inti 
the Levant. Pag. 137. 
The Lord Bacon in his Natard 
Eiftory, fays, That this Drink con 
forteth the Brain, and Heart, aud 
th Digeſtion. \, 
Monſicur Thevenot ſpeaking 0 
the Qualities of this Drink, ay; 
that if it be drank very hot, it clean 
_ the Head of Vapours, moderately bu 

it binds op the Body, and col it i 
Laxative, 7 HEY. Trav. into th 
- Levant. Part 2. Chap. v. 

Thoſe who write of COFFEE, d0 
almoſt all reckon it amongſt tht 
Amtihypnoricks, agreeing that it 151 
Driver away of Sleep. 

The Learned Dr. #iJu,in bis Dit 
courſe of COFFEE, is of the Opin 
nion, that rhis Driak, though mo! 

£0M* 
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commonly uſed, and very profita- 
blein ſome Caſes, and very Medici- 
nal; is to others perhaps very hurt- 
ful, or lefs healthful. Indeed, thar 
it is ſo, not only Reaſon (fays the 
Dottor) but alfo common Obſerva- 
tion every where ditates, for we 
ſee that great COFFEE-Drinkers 
become lean, and are very often 
ſubjet co be Paralytick, and grow 
impotent for Generation. Yer as 
toAﬀectts of the. Brain, and the Ge- 
FL Nerwoſum, 1 very often (fays the 
Dottor) preſcribe this Drink for 

PW them. For indeed in very many 
Cephalick Diſeaſes and Infirmities,viz; 
in Head-aches, Giddineſs, the Le- 
"Bf thargy, Catarrhs, and the like , 
where with a full habit of Body; and 
3 a cold Temperament, or one that is 
coll ot hot, and a Watery Blood, there 
WE isa moiſt Brain with a Sluggiſhneſs 
5'Y 2nd Dulineſs of 'the Animal Spirits, 
COFFEE has often a very good ef- 
tk, for being daily drank, it won- 
derfully clears and enlightens cach 
part of. the Soul, and diſperſes all 
the 
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the Clouds of every Funion. But 
on the contrary, thoſe who being 
thin, and of a'Bilious, or Melancho- 
lick Temperament, have a ſharp, or 
burnt Blood, a hot Brain, and the 
Animal Spirits roo much ſtirr'd and 
reſtleſs, ought to forbear this Drink 
altogether, as being apt topervert 
botty the Spirits and Humours in a 
greater meaſure, and to render them 
wholly unfit, and unable ro perform 
any FunCtions: For 1 have obſerv'd 
many” (ſays the: Learned Dottor,) 
not having a ſufficient plenty of 
Spirits, and being alſo ſubject to the 
Head-ach, Vertigo, Palpitation of 
the Heart,and a trembling or numb- 
nefs of the Limbs, who preſently 
after” drinking COFFEE became 
worſe as to thoſe AﬀeAs, and ſud- 
denly found an unuſual Languor in 
their whole Body, WILL1S Phar- 

maceut. Ration. Sed. 7. Cap. 3. 
COFFEE hath a cooling Qualt- 
ty, and the Perfrans think it allays 
the Natural Heat. And therefore 
they often drink of ir,” on purpoſe 

avol 
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ayoid the charge of having many 
Children. To this purpoſe they tell 
aStory of one of their Xings, na- 
med Sultan Mahomet Caſwin, who 
Reign'd in Perfta before Tamerlane's 
time, that he was fo accuſtom'd to 
the drinking of COFFEE, that, he 
had a ſtrange averſion toall Women; 
and that the Queer ſtanding one 
day at her Chamber Window, and 
perceiving they had got down a 
Horſe upon the Ground, in order 
to the Gelding of him, ask'd ſome 
that ſtood by, why they treated ſo 
handſome a Creature in that man- | 
ner ; whereupon an\{wer being made 
her, that he was roo Fiery and Met- 
tleſome, and that the buſineſs of 
thoſe that were about him, was, 
with the taking away of the Exce!s 
of Mettle, which Scone-Horſes are 
puilty of, to deprive him of all G:« 
xrrative Vertue ; the Queen rep!y'd, 
that that trovble might have been 
ar'd, fince COFFEE would have 
wrought the fame effe&t ; and ithar 
they would keep the Stone- Horſe 

[ W1Ith 
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with that Drink, he would, in az 


ſhort time, be as tame and quiet as 


the Xing her Husband. OLE ARITVS 
in the Ambaſſadors Travels, pag.240. 


There goes a Story, (how true 1 


know not) that the Vertue of COF- 
FEE, was at firſt diſcover'd by a 
\ Prior of a Convent ; who obſerving 
that the Goats, which fed in that 
part of Arabia where theſe Trees 
grow, us'd to live with little or v9 
Sleep, and that in the day time they 
were mighty brisk and frisking; 
the faid Przor dtd from thence con- 
clude, that this muſt neceſſarily 


proceed from the Goats licking up 


the Berries that fell from theſe 
Trees: Whereupon to ſatisfy his 
Curioſity, He try'd the Experiment 
upon another ſort of Beaſt, viz. 4 
Sleepy Heavy-Headed Monk, whom 
the Prior did often ply with this 
fort of Orink; on whom, as the 
Story goes, it had, in a ſhort time, 
ſuch a wonderful efic&, that it quite 
alter'd his Conſtitution, and that he 
afterwards became more qu 

brisKk, 
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brisk, and airy, than generally that 
ſort of Catzle are. _ 

The Goodneſs of COFFEE chief. 
ly conſiſts in an exa&t way of Parch- 
ing and managing the Berries; for 
if theſe are parch'd to a higher or 
lower degree than they ought, the 
COFFEE is ſtark naught, and good 
for nothing. Dr. Berneir aftirms, 
that there were but two Men in the 
whole City of Cairo that rightly un- 
derſtood the Art and Myſtery of 
Parching and ordering theſe Berries. 

JH. RAIT Hiſfl. Plant, Pol. 2. 
pag. 1692. 

That Learned Botani/t, Mr.Ray,in 
the place laſt quoted, tells us,that the 
Arabtays are very induſtrious in de- 
ſiroy1ng the Yegetative Force of the 
Seed, that ſo thereby they might 
prevent its growing in any other 
Countrey. Nor indeed are they to 
be blam'd for ſo doing ; ſince from 


Fihis one Commodity of COFFEE 


there accrues to their Country ſuch 
an immenſe Treaſure from almoſt 
ilthe other parts of the World ; in 

l 2 which 
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which reſpe&, as the Learned bs 
wittily obſerves, Arabia may bc 
| faid to be, not only Felix, bur Fe. 
liciſima, 


a — © ——— — —— ————— — 
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Obſervations concerning OPIUM, 


PIUM is a Tear which flows 
from the wounded Heads of 
the Poppy being ripe: Some do pro- 
miſcuoutly uſe it with MECONIL. 
UM, but very improperly ; for O- 
PIUM is a Drop or Tear, MECO- 
NIUM - the groſs expreſled Juice 
from the whole Plant 5; however; 
they are both of one Quality: Oy 
PIUM is the finer Gum, and the 
ſtronger; MECONIUM is the 
courfer and weaker, yet the more; 
. malign. | 
OPIUM is of three ſorts. 1,Black 
and hard from Syrza and Adev, 
2.: Yellower and ſofter from Cam 
baia. 3. Whiter from Cairo of 
Thebes ; which laſt commonly cal- 
\led 7hebian-OPIUM, is the beſt, b- 
| "> "i 
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ing heavy, thick, ſtrong ſcented 
like Poppy, bitter and ſharp, infla- 
mable, almoſt of the Colour of 
Alves, and ealy to diſlolve in Wa- 
ter. The Counterfeiy, when waſhed, 
colours the Water like Saffron. 

The OPIUM, which is ſpent in 
Europe, comes from Aden or Cairo ; 


vs WF but that which is ſold in the [ndies 
of comes out ofghe Province of Gualor, 
10-Win /zdoſtar, and is nothing but the 
Nl. Juice which is got out of POPPY, 
O- by an Inciſfion made therein, when 
0-Wir begins to grow ripe. All the 


Eaſtern Nations are great Lovers of 
it, inſfomuch that the young People, 
whoare not permitted the uſe of ir, 
the and the meaner fort, who are nor 
the ble co buy it, will boil the POPPY 
ON it. ſelf, and eat of the Broth which is 

made thereof. And whereas the 
lack POPPY among them is called Pu/, 
they thence call thoſe P/?y, who 
mke uſe of that Broath, inſtead of 
OPIUM. The Per/ians affirm, that 
ley were the firſt who made ule of 
It, and that all other Nations did it 
* I 3 i 
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in Imitation of their Grandees, who 
took it, at firſt, to provoke Sleep, 
They takeevery Day a ſmall Pill of 
it, about the bigneſs of a Pea ;- not 
ſo much in order to Sleeping, as that 
it ſhould work the ſame effect a 
Wine does, which infuſes Courage 
and great Hopes into thoſe, who 
otherwiſe would not diſcover much 
of cither. The Caffees, or Meſſ:p 
gers, who travel into the Country, 
take of it to hearten: themſelves; 
but the Indians make uſe of it for the 
moſt part, that they may be the 
better fitted for the Enjoy ments d 
Women. + Nodoubt butit is a Poy- 

ſon, which kills, if a Man do nc 

accuſtom himſelf thereto by little 

and little ; and when he hath ſo : 

cuſtomed himſelf, he muſt continue 

the frequent uſe of it, or he dies, 0! 

the other ſide. It ſo weakens thei 

Brains who take it continually, that 

they run the hazard of loſing the 

of their Reaſon, and the princips 

Fun@ions of their Underitandings 

and become 1n a manner m—_ [ 

| e} 
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they recover not themſelves by the 
fame Remedy. MANDELSLO's 
Trav. into the. Indies, pag, 67. 
OPIUM is commonly uſed a- 
'mong the Perfians ; they make Pills 
of it of the bigneſs of a Pea, and 
take two or three of them at a time. 
Thoſe who are accuſtomed thereto, 
will take about an Ounce at a time. 
There are ſome who take of it only 
once in two'or three Days, which 
makes them Sleepy, and a little di- 
ſturbs their Brains, ſo as that they 
are aS if they were a little entred in 
Drink. There is abundance of it 
made in Perſia, eſpecially at /pahar, 
'and it is thus ordered. The POPPY 
being yet green, . they cleave the 
Head of it, out of which there comes 
a white Liquor, which being ex- 
pos'd to the Air grows black, and. 
their. Apothecaries and Druggiits 
tradevery much in it. All over the 
Eaſt they uſe this Drug, the 7urks 
and [ndzans, as well as the Periinns, 
infomuch, that BeZoy ſays, in his 
Obſervations, that if a Turk tith but 
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a Penny, he will ſpend a Farthing of 
it in OPIUM ; that he faw above fit. 
ty Camels loaden with it,going irom 
Natolia into Turky, Perſia and the 
Tadies ; and that a Fanzzary, vy 
had taken a whole Ounce ot OPI 
UM one Day, took the next Day 
two, and was never the worſe for it, 
ſave that it wroughtthe ſame efic& 
in bim, as W:re doesinſuch as take 
| too much of it, and that he ſtagger 
a little Tt hath alſo this Quality 
common with tne, that it does in- 
fuſe Courage into thoſe who havenar 
much. And therefore the 7urks nevet 
fail to take of it before they enter up- Þ 
on any great Deſign. The Women do 
not ordinarily take any; but uigk 
who are not able to bear,with their 
untoward and imperious Husbands, 
and prefer Death before the Slavery 
they live in, do ſomerimes make uſe 
of OPIUM, whereof they take a good 
Qaantity, and drinking.cold Water 
upon it, they, by agentle and inſenſi- 
le D-ath,depart this World. GL EA: 
R]7)S's Trav. of the Ambaſſadors, &c. 
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Dr. Bernier, in his Hiſtory of 

the late Revolution of the Empire . 
of Mogo!, fays, that the Ragrpous, 
or'the Souldiers of that Kingdom, 
are great. takers of OPIUM ; that 
he Has oftentimes. wonder'd to fee 
them take ſuch great Quagtity ; 
that they accuſtom themielves to 
it from their Youth ; that on the 
Day of Butel they double the Doſe, 
this Drug ammating, or rather in- 
ebriating them, and making them 
inſenſible of Danger ; inſomuch, 
that they caſt themſelves into the 
Combat like ſo many furious Beaſts, 
. WF not knowing what it is to run a- 
way, butdying at the Feet of their 
Commanders, when they ſtand to it. 
Tis a' pleaſure, fays the Dy. thus 
to ſee them, with the Fume of O-. 
PIUM in their Head, to embrace 
one another ; when the Battel is to 
begin, and to give their Mutual 
Farewe//s, as Men reſolv'd to dye. 

Pag. 60. | 

Tavernier fays, that ſuch of the 
Perſians, who from their Youth 
- have 
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have been great Takers of OPT. 
UM, are ſhort livd: And that if 
they do live till Forty, they com- 
| Plain heavily of the Pains that pro. 
.ceed from the cold Venome of the 
Herb. 

| He lays, that thoſe who have « 
Mind to kill themſelves, ſwallow 
a large piece, and drink Yinegar 
after it, to prevent the relief of 
- Ny. other Counter-Poyſon, and fo 

they dye Smiling. 7 AFERN. Tran. 

'- #uto Perſia Pag. 24z. 

Sachfius in the Ephemerides Ger- 
manice An. 2. Obſerv. 69. is of O- 
pinion, that OPIUM is an Inciter 
of Yenery in thoſe who live in the 
Eaſtern parts of the World ; but 
that ic hath a quite contrary Effe& 
on thoſe who inhabit the Weſterr. 
But herein he ſeems to beſingular; 
ſince all other Authors do agree, 
tha: OPIUM in both,js a very great 
provocative to Luſt, 

Johannes FacoÞus Saar, in his Iti- 
erar. 1nd. Orient. Pag. 11.ſays, that 


the Indians make an EleCtuary of 
| OPIUM, 
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OPIUM, which the Chineſes take 
on purpoſe to Excite them to Luſt 
and that by Virtue thereof, they 
can ly a whole Night in 4 conſtanc 
Enjoyment, p<, 
 Wagnerus in his Hiſtoria Natu- 
rals Helvetie, Pag. 262. ſays, that 
in Argovia, where POPPY is ſfow'd 
in great quantity, they expreſs on 
Oyl out of the Seed, which they 
uſe in their Lamps inſtead of 0/:ve- 


 Oy/: That ſome make uſe of it 


with their Meat inſtead of Butter, 
and that they alſo Knead it with 


their Flower, and make Cakes of 


it, which they eat without any 
manner of harm. | 
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Obſervations concerning TOB ACCO. 


He Herb call'd by the Spani- 
ards TOBACCO, trom 3n 
I 


and of the ſame: Name in the. 


| Weſt-Indies, wherein it grows in 


oreat abundance, is Nam'd by rhe 
Indians PETUN ; by others, for 
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its great Virtues, Zerba Sana; 
and Joh» Nicot, Embaſſador of Fran- 
cis 11. having firſt brought out of 
Portugal into France ſome of the 
Seed of it to Queen Catherine de 
Medicis, with the Deſcription of 
its Virtues, it became denominated 
from him in French NICOTTANE, 
or HERBE A LA REINE, (the 
QUEENS HERB;) as in Zzaly it 
was term'd HERBE DE SANTA 
CROCE, (or HOLY CROSS) be 
cauſe a Cardinal of that Name was 
the firſt that brought it to Rome, 
Some others call it ANTARCTI\ 
' CAL BUGLOSSE, HENBANE of 
PERU, 2nd INDIAN WOUND- 
WORT. Ir grows, many times, 
to the height of three Cubits, with 
a ſtraight and thick Stalk, fo fat 
that it ſeems anointed with Honey; 


it ſends forth ſundry large Branches, 


with many Leaves long and broad, 
rounder than thoſe of great Com- 
frey, ſomewhat like thoſe of great 
Perſonata, ' or Bur-dock ; Flelhy, 


Far, and a little rough, of a pale 
Grcen, 
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Green, unpleafing Smell, and bir- 
iog Taſte ;'on the top of the Stalk 
it hath many Flowers, Oblong, 
Hollow, and Large, in form of a 
Trumpet, ofa White inclining to 
Purple ; to which ſucceed little llen- 
der Cods or Husks, full of a brown- 
iſh Seed, ſmaller than that of Poppy. 
Its Root is thick, hath ſeveral Lobes, 
is Woody, yellow within, bit-= 
ter, eaſily, ſeparating from its Bark 
and, like all Herbs hot and dry: 
(for this is ſo in the Second Degree,) 
it requires moiſt places and Sha- 
dow, and delights to be cultivated. 
Moreover, 'tis kept in Gardens, as 
well for its Beauty, as for its Facul- 
ties of curing abundance of Diſea- 
ſes; to which 'tis the more proper, 
in that it hath. an ' 7/n&wofity or 
Oilyneſs familiar to our Bodies, 
whoſe Excrementious Humours (the 
Seed of moſt Diſeaſes) it potently 
reſolves. For as Plants are of a 
middle Nature between Minerals 
ind Animals ; ſo they are more 
proper and ſafe for the — 
an 


"> 
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and reſtoring of Man's Health, 
than Animals themſelves, which by 
reaſon of their Similitude AC leſs 
on us ; or than Minerals and inani- 
mate Bodies, which through the 
too great Diverſity. of their Nature 
Ac with too much violence. PHI: 
LOSOPFH. CONFER. of the YVIR- 
TY0S1 of *FRANCE, Pag. 19, 20, 
Pol. 2. eD 

-The firſt thing the Perfrans ſet 
upon the Table is. the Pipe, th: 
TOBACCO, and the-Diſh of Cot 
fee; and indeed' thus it is, that 
they begin all their Debauches, 
They Suck-ang: Smoak of their TO- 
BACCO: through Water in a long 
Glaſs Bottel, by which means it 
comes cool into their Mouths; elle 
they would never be able to take 
it all Day long as they do. They 
Sing very lite in their Cups: But 
they recite 2 vaſt Number of Wick- 
ed Vetſes, which they-. rehearſe 
with a great deal of Gravity. They 
are ſo-accuſtomed to take TOBAG 


CO, both Mcn and Womeo, that Fj 
2 
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a Poor Tradeſman that bas not above 
five: Seus 'to ſpend, will lay' out 
three of them in TOBACCO. If . 
they had none, they fay that they 
ſhould not have damague, that is, 
Gladneſs in their Hearts. Many 
will confeſs, that their Exceſlive 
taking TOBACCO is hurtful ; but 
if you tell 'em of it, they anſwer 
in a word, Adedehoud, "Tis the Cu- 
flom. TAVERN. Trav. into Perſia, 
Lib. 5. Cap. 17. : 

Diemerbrockius, in his Book De 
Peſte, very much commends the 
uſe of TOBACCO in 'the time of 
Plagye ; he fays, it abſolutely Cur'd 
him when he had it ; He alſo ob- 
ſerves, that almoſt all thoſe Hoy- 
ſes, where TOBACCO was ſold, 
both in Spzres (a City in the Pala- 
tinate,) and likewiſe in Londoy, 
were never infeqted, whereas the 
Houſes round about them were. 
\.The Learned Dr. Willis, ver 
much commends the uſe of TO-- 
BACCO for Souldiers and Mariners ; 


[In as much as it renders them both 


tearleſs 


{ 
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fearleſs of any Dangers, and\ pa- 
tient of Hunger, Cold, . and 
bour. 
He (ays, that afſoon as the Cu. 
ſtom of taking TOBACCO be 
comes familiar, 'tis grateful, and 
rakes the Animal Spirits with fo 
great a Witchcraft or pleaſing al: 
lurements, that ſome had racher 
be debarr'd Meat or Drink, than 
the uſe of it. The Reaſon of which 
is, that this Smoaking gently awai- 
ing or ſtirring up the Animal Spt- 
rits at any time, ſluggiſh or flothful, 
and as it were tickling them, pro- 
vokes rhem into gentle and expan- 
five Motions, with which rhey are 
wonderfully recreated, as with the 
Drin <ing of Wine. WILLIS. Paar- 
maceut Rational. Se, 7. Cap. 3. 
TOBACCO grows more abun- 
 dantly in the Kingdom of Pers, 
than in any other ullirey of 4- 
merica: For which cauſe, and the 
reſemblance it hath to FZenbane, 11 
Form and Quality, it is call'd the 


HENBANE of PERU, by ago 
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and foe others of our Moderg 
Herlalifs.' A Plant, which though 
ia ſome reſpect being moderately 
taken, it: may be ferviceable for 
Phyfick ; yet, beſides the Conſump- 
tion of the Purſe, and impairing of 
our inward Parts, the immoderate, 
vain, and phantaſtical abuſe of this 
Stinking Weed, Corrupteth the Na- 
tural ſweetneſs of the Breath, ſtupi» 
ferch the Brain, and indeed is 19 
prejudicial-to the general eſteem of 
- Mour Country+»Men, that one faith 

of them, Anglorum Corpora qui huic 
Plante tantepere indulgent, in Barba- 
rum naturam degeneriſſe videntar, 
The two chief Virtues aſcrib'd un-_ 
to-it-are, . that [it voideth Rheame, 
and is found-to be a Soveraiga 4»: 
tidate againſt {ues Yenereq, that 
lbathſom Diſeaſe of the Frexch-Pox; 
As for this laſt, like enough it is, 
that ſo unclean a Diſeaſe may be 
help'd with ſuch an Unſavoury Me- 
dicine : But as for the other, it may 
perhaps confiſt more in Opinion, 
than Teuth or Reality ; the Rhenme, 
K which 
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which it is ſaid to void, being 'no 
more than what 'it breederh-ar the 
preſent. We may as well conclude 
that 'Botfled-Ale is good for” the 
breaking of Wind, (which Effet 
we find*'commonly 'ro tollow on 
the Drinking of it,) though indeed 
it be only 'the ſame Wind which it 
ſelf conveyed into the Stomach 
But TOBACCO is by few now t+ 
ken as Medicinal ; it-is of late times 
grown a Good- Fe{ow, and faln from 
a Phyſician to a Complement. / An 
Humour, which had\never ſpread 6 
far amongſt us, if che"ſame means 
_ of Prevention had been: uſed+by the 
Chriſtian Magiſtrates, as was by Mv- 
rat Baſſa «miong the Turks: Who 
commanded a Pipe (robe thruſt 
through'the Noſeof a Ta»kp whom 
he found raking TOBACCO, | and 
ſo to be” carried in -Derifion all & 
bout Conſtantinople. | | 
Ir is obſerv'd, that the taking of 
TOBACCO was firſt brought in 
to England, by the Marriners - 
| * Sir 
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Bs Sir Francis Drake, Anno Dom. 1585. 
PET, HETLIN's Coſmogr. 

£ King Fames the Firſt (for the 
© BE Second was no Writer,) had ſuch an 
4 averfioh ro” this - Player, that he 
0 BW Printed a ſmall Diſcourſe againſt ir, 
dB which he Entiruled, A COUNTER- 

it BLAST'to TOBACCO: © Wherein 
h. He very wittily obſerves,” among 
&+ WW other things; that this Cuſtom of ' 
& BB taking TOBACCO, was at firſt de- 
m8 riv'd trom'the Grdians, from whom 
An fie wiſh'd that "we might not in 
Wl tice os the other Cuſtom too. 
ns Worſhippilte the Devil. 

the his A tetſ us, that this Cuſtom 
Mo of taking TOBACCO is tookt up- 
00 on, even by the /ndians thetnſelves, 
ut as ſuch an Effeminate' thing, that 
on Þ it the Market they wilt not offer | 
to: buy a Slave, 'whom' they ' find 

| Bf to be a great TOBACCO taker: 


gof Fall tro ro; ou | [ 
Wii? ; | $4 ky | 
5 of | 1? "K0'h,, | 1:2 Fog 
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The Manner of Planting and Ordering 
TOBACCO. 


N the Twelve-Days they begin 
to Sow their Seed in Beds of 
fine Mould, and when the Plants 
be grown to the breadth of a Shib 
ling, they are fit to Replant into 
the Hills; for in their Plantations 
they make ſmall Hills about four 
Foot diſtant from each other, ſom- 
what after the manner of our Hep 
Tards ; theſe Hills being prepared 
againſt the Plants be grown to the 
forementioned bigneſs (which is Þ- 
bout the beginning of May,) they 
then in moiſt Weather draw tl 
Plants out of their Beds, and Re- 
plant them in the Hills, which s& 


terwards keep: with dili 
ies the Pls 


put out ſo many Leaves as the 
Ground will nouriſh to a ſubſtance 
and largenefs that will render them 
Merchantable, then they take off 
the top of the Plant ; if the __ 
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be very rich, they let a Plant put 
out a dozen or fixteen Leaves be- 
fore they top it; if mean, then not 
above nine or ten, and ſo accordi 

to the ſtrength of their Soyl, the 
top being taken if the Plant grows 
no higher ; but afterwards it will 
put- out Suckers between their 
Leaves, whicli they pluck away 
once a Week, till the Plant comes 
to perfe&tion, which it doth in A«- 
geſt, Then, in dry Weather, when 
there is a little Breeze of Wind, 
they cut down what is Ripe, letting 


it lye about four hours on the 


Ground, till ſuch time as the 
Leaves, that ſtood ſtrutting our, 
fall down to the Stalk, then they 
carry it on their Shoulders into 
their TOBACCO-Houſes, where 
other Servants receiving it, drive 
into the Stalk of es Peg, 
and as faſt as they are pegg'd, they 
hang chem up by the Peggs on 
TOBACCO-Sticks, ſo nigh each 
other that they juſt rouoh, much 


ilter the manner they hang Her- 
K 3- rings 
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rings 1n Tarmouth ; thus they jet 
them hang five or {fix Weeks, till 
ſuch time- as the Stem in the mid- 
dle of the; Leaf will. ſnap, in the 
bending of it ; then, -when'the Air 
hath ſo moiſtned' the Leaf, as; that 
it may be handled without break- 
i0gs they. ſtrike it down, ſtrip it 
oft the Stalk, bind it up in Bun: 
dles, and pack it ints ,Hogsheads 
for ule. way 16:19 4 
Sometimes. they. are. forced to 
Plant their Hills twice, or thrice 
over, by reaſon of an Earth-Worm, 
which eats the; Root ; and when 
the Plant is well grown, they ſuf 
fer damage by a Worm that devours 
the:Leaf,: called a Horn Worm, (an 
Eruca or Caterpiſi:r ),, which is bred 
. upon-the Leaf ; it theſe Worms be 
not carefully taken off, they will 
ſpoil the -whole Crop. 7 HO MAS 
GLOYVER'S- Account of VIRGINIA, 
in the PHILOS.TR ANS ACT. Numb. 
126. 3-4 | "+ | 
'Tis certain, that the TOBAG 
CO, which grows on Salr- Peter 
_ | - Ground, 
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Ground, flaſhes as 'tis Smoak'd ; 


ll but *cis a- miſtake, that any TO- 
| & BACCO grows Wild, in Jamarica 
& IE at leaſt. The fame Nitrous TO. 
ir & BACCO will not come to ſo-good 
at & a Colour, nor keep fo long, as c- 
k. W ther TOBACCO ; infomuch that 
it {& the Merchants do oftentumes loſe | 
n- {& all their TOBACCO in the Voyage 


for, Eng/and,,..or Ireland, is rotting 
all by the, way. Dr. ST7/BBES's 
Qtferv. on the Caribe-Iſlands : [n the 
ce [8 PAILOS. TRANSACT. Numb. 36. 
m, W@ If one wauld. try a. pretty Con- 
ea I cluſion how much Smoat: there is 
uf- Min a. Pound of TOBACCO the 
urs Wl 4fbes will tell him; for leta Pound 
an {be exactly weighed, and the Aſhes | 
ed WW kept charily. and . weigh'd after- 
be wards; what. wants ot. a Pound 
vill I weight in the 4/bes cannot be de: 
AS ied co have been Smeak, which 
[4, DE Evaporated into: Air: | have been 
mb, I 'old-chat Sir Walter Raleigh won a 
Wager of Queen Elizabeth upon 
\C- Ftais nicety.,, FAM. HOVEL's Famil. 
ters (et. P ag. 494 Edit. Y 
ind, R 4 Obfer- 
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Obſervations concerning SVG AR, and 
the SUG AR-Cane. 


He SUGAR-Cane is a kind 
of Reed, both pleaſant anl 
profitable, having long Stafks, + 
bout ſome fix or ſeven Foot high, 
(if you reckon the Top-Leaves, of 
Branches and all,) joynted or knot 
ted much like unto the Great-Caw; 
The Leaves come forth of every 
Jjoynt on each ſide of 'the Stalk, 
long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed, 
much like unto ſome Flags, or 
Flower-de-Luces, but not fo broad; 
and ſeem, at a diſtance, like thoſe 
Sag-Beds, which grow many toge- 
ther in ſome POR _— 
or Boggy places in Eg/and; but 
2 mas Bewiſh —_ Colour, 
much- like a Willow-Green. Theſe 
Canes are not hollow ; but the 
Stalk, or Body it felf, is ſtuffed 
with a porous ſubſtance, moiſt and 
ſweet in taſte : From the Root 
Spring young Suckers (as they are 
called) 
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* called) which are cut away, and 
ſerve to Plant elſewhere for increaſe, - 


HUG HES's American Phyſician. 

The SUGAR-Canesgrow in both 
the Indies; in the Canary Iflands, 
Portugal, Spain, Sicily, Creet, and 
Ciprus. 

The SUGAR which comes from 
the Maderaes is the beſt : That from 
the Canarzes next : That from Malts 
next: Then that which comes from 
Barbados, Virginia, St. Thomas, Gc. 

The Iſland of St. Thomas is quite 
deſtitute of Whear, which if ſown, 
turneth all to Blade, and brings 
forth no Ear: Nor will any Fruits 
bere proſper, that have any Some 
in them : But ſo abundant in SU- 
GAR-Canes, and well Rtored with + 
SUGARS, that forty Ships are 
thence loaded Yearly, with that 
one Commodity: For the making 
of which, they have there Seventy | 
Inzenios, or SUG AR-Houſes, and 
in each of. them Two Hundred 
Shves, in ſome Three Hundred, 
which belong to the Works. Six 

Days 
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Days in. Seven theſe Slaves work 
for their Maſters, and the: Seventh 
for themſelves; which they ſpend 
in Sowing and Planting their Szeds, 
Fruits and Proviſions. Where, by 
the way, theſe SUGAR- Works, of 
Tugenios, are but a late Invention; 
the Boyling and Baking of SUGAR 
(as it is now uſed) nor being above 
Two Hundred Years ſtanding ; and 
e Refining of it, of a. later Datc; 
rſt found qut by a Yenet:ar in the 
© Days of our Fathers, who is faid'to 
have got above one Hundred Thou- 
ſand Crowns by this very Invention. 
Before which Art of Boyling and 
Refining SUGARS, our Anceſtors 
not having ſuch Luxurious Palats, 
' ſometimes made uſe of rough SU-. 
GAR, as it came from the Caves; 
but moſt commonly pleas'd them- 
ſelves with FJoney, more whole- 
ſome, becauſe more Natural, than 
theſe forced Inventions, P ET. HEI- 
LIN's Coſmogr. | 
Powder'd SUGAR is brought in 


great Quantities out of the King- 
! 
dom 


e 4 
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dom of Bengala; It; cauſes allo a 
very great, Trade at Ougeli, Patna, 
Daca,” and: other places, [_ have 
beet told, it for a. yery. great. cer- 
tainty, | by ſeveral Angient People 
in Bengala, that SUGAR being 
kept thirty Years becomes abſolute 
Poyſon, and that there is no Ve- 


'nome more dangerous, or that 


ſooner works its Effects. Loaf- 
SUGAR 1s alſo made at 4madabat, 


where they are perfetly $kill'd in 
Refining it-; for which Reaſon 'tis - 


call'd SUGAR ROYAL. The SU- 
GAR-Loaves. uſually weigh from 


Eight to. Ten Pound. TAVERN, | 


Trav. in India, Part 11. Book 11. 
Chapt. X. IPEOTT , 
That great and Eminent Phyſi- 


clan, -Dr, Willis, did fo much dif- 


prove of Things preſery'd, or ve- 


iy much ſeaſon'd with . SUGAR, 


that he faid, he was .of the Opi- 
non, that the Tnvention of it, and 


ts immoderate uſe, had-very much 


Contributed to the vaſt increaſe of 
the Scurvy in this late Age : For 


(/ays 


—— 
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th - Hogy the fx:-Salt will not {þ 
_ from it, like the hotreſt 4ju 


_ Pauli) has laid the cauſe of the 
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(ſays He) that Concrete conſiſts of 
mich and Corrofive Sal, 


by i Gif rrraggt tg 2 vermin en 
inferior to Aqua Stygia : Andi 
you diſtil it in a Veſica, with a grea 
deal of Fountain-Water pour to 


, nevertheleſs a Liquor wil 


Vite, burning and very wnÞ. , 
when therefore (fays the Dr.) WV. 
GAR mixt almoſt with any for 
of Food, is taken by us in ſo great 

2 plenty, how probable is it tt 
the Blood and Humours are ret 


dred Salt and ſharp, and conſequentit 


ly Scorbutical, by its daily uſe? 4 
certain Famous Author (7/2. Si 


Engliſh Conſumption on the immc 
ro uſe of SUGAR amongſt o yo 
Country-Men: I know not (ſays 
the Dr.) whether the cauſe of the 
increaſe of the Scarvy, may not 1 
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ſobe rather hence deriv'd. W1ILLI1S's 
of London-Praftice, Pag. 372. | 
a; Tis obſerv'd of Thoſe who work 
yr Mmuch in the SUGAR-Houſes, thas 
hb {they are very ſubjeCt to the Scary; 
1/;Wand that. in. Portuga/, where there 
rs a mighty Quantity of SUGAR 
d iYearly ſpent, their chief Diſtem- 
reaper 15 2 Conſumption, | 
4. The manner of Ordering the CANES,. 
will a»d How the SUGAR is made., . 


——C—— 


4qu Hen the CANES come to/ 
ent | Maturity, (which the Plaz- 
Vers know by ſeveral Signs, as. 


forsWvell as we know when our Harveſt 
reatſiſs ready,). they cut them down at 
thafſſor above the firſt. Joyne from the 
n-MGround ; (for. there t5 little mois 
n-ture in them cloſe to the Ground) 
1 a ſtrong, Inſtrument for the 
ne purpoſe, laying them even in 
aps, as'we uſually lay our Corn 
ere in Harveſt-time : Then they 
ad off all the Branches, and 
nd the Stalks in Bundles, ready 
their Servants to carry away ; 
| or 
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or elſe they lay them together here 
and there, tilt they can carry them 
away with their Horſes to the Mill 
Machine, or Tugenio, where they 
ſqueeze them: Which muſt be x 
faſt as they can after they are cut; 
for if they lye' long after they arc 
cut before they uſe them, then they 
come by much damage ; fo that 
whilſt they are cutting in the Plac- 
tations, the Mill is uſually. going, 
and the Coppers are boyling. They 
carry them on their Horſes, \ being 
looſe, or bound up in bundles, &- 
ter this wiſe : They have a kind of 
Pad made as ſome of ' our Horſ: 
have that carry Burthens ; - and'on 
each fide of that are two Crook 
ſtanding up even, or higher that 
the "Horſe's' back ; inro ' which 
Crooks the "CANES, are laid on 
each ſide of the Horſe; and then! 
they carry them up to the SUGAR- 
Mill, which is made after this man- 
ner following. ' 

They have an open Houſe built 


on ſome pretty high Mong - 
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Hill, whereby they may have as 
much Air as they can, ſquare, or at 
leaſt pretty wide; in the middle:of 
which they ſet up two great Poſts, 
of very hard and ſolid Timber, 
made exaQly- round 'and ftraighs, 
with Irons at' each end fitted for 
them to 'turn, the lower :end-of 
which rurneth in Braſles faſt fixt its 
a great and ſolid piece .of 'Wood': 
Now in one of theſe. Cylinders, or 
Rowlers, which are to turn upright, 
sa.1et of fet round abour, 
which taketh always hold of the 
other Rowler, and cauſeth--irro 
turn ;” ſo that both of them turn 
together: There being -faſtned'ro 
one of © the- "Cylinders a piece of 
Wood, or rather a Frame of Wood, 
whereunto is faſtned 'a Horſe or, 
two, to go round and draw it abour, 
in ſuch a manner as moſt Brewers 
in Eng/and Grind their Maulr. 
Now the: Mzill-being prepared, 
and the CANES laid by it, and all 
things ready to ſet them to work ; 
there is one that doth always put 
the 
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the CANES between theſe Rowler,, 
they. turn, which draw them 
through, by turoing very nigh one 
another ; fo that it ſqueeze 
all the Juice or Moiſture our & 
them: And then there is another 
always'to take the Cruſhe CANES 
away; unlefs one ſometimes make i 
ſhift ta.do.both, which commonly 
58 t00/hard 2 Task. I 1 < 
; Now: under theſe Rowlers is (4 
9: fdcgimeny as a Trough, may | | 
or the like convenient thing, to 
receive the Juice or Liquor thats Wc 
fqueez'd out of the CANES: And 
from this ' Trough or Ciſtern, is2Wh: 
Spout to'canvey this Juice-intotheÞ 
Furnaces or Coppers, 'where it istoÞu; 
be boyl'd to SUGAR ; whereas, un 
_ SUGAR-Houſes, chere refit 
| ve or {1x Coppers or tnat purpor le | 
. Which are commonly ſet in a HouleEin 
buile only for the ſame uſe, at a dt \ 
ſtance from the Mill; and alſo ſc F 
_ — mdabe than the Mill, beat | \ 
[ yor is always running 
inco-rhe Coppers: All — p 
age 
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ſages and Vellels muſt be kept very 
clean; for otherwiſe, they are by 
reaſon of the great heat apt to 
Sower, and ſo ſpoil the Juice: Nei- 
ther muſt the Juice be long kept af- 
ter it is preſſed out; for it it once 
grow Sower, it is not then fit to 
make SUGAR. 
Theſe Coppers are ſet all one by 
another a-thwart the end of the 
UGAR- Houſe, or Curing-Houle, 
zs they term it,) ſo that the upper 
dges of each Copper do almoſt 
ouch one another, being faſt fixed 
| Brick-work, and cemented round 
he Edges, that no Fire can get up, 
Wr be ſeen in the SUGAR-Houle : 
ut the mouth of the Furnaces 
here the Fire is put,is ſo contriv'd, 
emit they are made and appear on 
ic outſide the Houle ; where before 
em is always ready cut great ſtore 
ll Wood ro caſt in, to maintain 
We Fire fo long as they boil. 
Now, if there be ſix Coppers, the 
t two are thinneſt and biggeſt, 
TP which the Juice is firit boil'd ; bur 
I not 
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not by a very ſtrong Fire, for that 
will make the Scum to riſe, by caſt- 
ing in Temper, as they call it: the 
firſt of which that ariſeth is little 
worth; but afterwards, what i 
ſcumm('d off, they make a very good 
drink of, called Locas-Ate, much 
uſed by the Servants in Jamaica; 
elſe they convey it into a Copper 
S7i1l (as they do all their other Set 
lings and Dregs of SUGAR) to be 
diftill'd, and make a fort of fro: 
Water, which they call Ram, & 
Rumbullion, ftronger than Spirit « 
Wine, and not very pleaſant, unti 
a Man be wus'd to it. This ſtrong 
Liquor is ordinarily drank amongſt 
the Planters, as well alone, as mac 
into Punch, 
Furthermore, when this Juice hat! 

ſo boil'd into the two firſt Coppe 
then is it ſtrained into the third anc 
fourth Furnaces, which are leſs ant 

_ thicker, and there it is boil'd 
ſomewhat a greater Fire ;* and as 
begins to grow pretty thick, the 
is 1t put into the fifth and ſixth Cop 
| | pers 


J 
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© pers, and there boil'd by a greater 
© and very ſtrong Furs, to a juſt con- 
+ ©. fiſtence: Theſe Coppers are leſſer 
1 and thicker than the other, which 
| the Maſter-Workman doth always 
oa | tend, with a great deal of care, till 
<< it be boil'd enough; and then they 
a © put it into Wooden-Boxes, made 
broad at the top, and narrow at the 
bottom, with a bole almoſt like a 
Mil-Hopper : then they ſet it in the 
Curing-Houſe, in which there is a 
place madeto ſet themall in Rows ; 
under the bottom of which Gutters 
or Troughs are placed to receive the 
Mallaſſus, and convey it into a Vel- 
of ſel. They cover the tops of theſe 

Boxes, or Earthen Veſlels, with a 
temper'd white Earth - and indeed 
there is great Art in whitening and 
making of good SUGAR. See 
HUG HES's - American Phyfjician, 
Pa. 30, 31, 32,33, 00 34 _ 

The principal Knack, without 
which all their Labour were in vain, 
s in making the Juice, when ſuf- 
iciently, boil'd, to Kerwe or Granu- 

| Li-2 late. 
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late. -Which is done, by adding to 
it, a ſmall proportion of Lye made 
with (Yegetable) Aſhes : without 
which, . it would never come to any 
thing by boiling, but a Syrup, or 
an Extradt, But alittle of that F:xed 
Salf, ſerves, it ſeems, to Shackle or 
Chry/tallize (which is a degree of 
Fixation) a very great quantity of 
the Eſſential Salt of this Plant. 

In refining the SUGAR, the firſt 
degree of pureneſs is effected, only 
by permitting the Moloſſes to drain 
a way through a Hole at the bor- 
tom of the SUGAR- Pots ; the Pots 
being, all the time, open at the top, 
The Second Degree is procur'd, by 
covering the Pots at the top with 
Clay. The reaſon whereof is, for; 
that the 4ir is hereby kept out from 
the SUGAR, which, in the open 
Pots, it hardens, before it hath full 
time to refine by Separation. And 
therefore, whereas the firſt way re- 
quires but one Month, this re- 
quires four. The fineſt SUGAR; 
of all, is made with LZime-Water 
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(and ſometimes Urine) and Whites 
of Egg5. - | 

That which Dioſcorides calls 
ex9ap9y ; Galen, Sacchar ; and Archie 

WW renes, Sal Indium; is the ſame thing 

WM for ſubſtance, faith'Marrhiolus, with 

' WW that we call SUGAR: ſaving that, 

| W whereas this is made of the Juice 
expreſſed and boil'd; that of the 

i Ancients, as is likely, was only the 

JM 7ears ; which burſting out of the 

0 WCANE, as the Gums or Milks of 

- WW Playts are uſed to do, were there- 

! Wupon harden'd into a pure Whzte 

SUGAR. That the SUGAR of 

the Ancients was the ſimple concre- 

ted Juice of a CANE, he well con-. 
tures : But that it was the Juice 

r Tears of the SUGAR-CANE, he 

proves not, Nor, I think, could 

e, if, as is ſuppoſed, it was, like 

alt, friable and hard. And in af- 

Irming our SUGAR to be the ſame 

Wor Subſtance with that of the 4x-> 

ANKients, he much miſtakes; 7hax 

at:"eing the ſimple Juice of the CANE, 

(0B a compounded Thing, always 

L 1 mixed 
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mixed either with the Sa/e of Lime, 
or of 4ſhes; ſometimes of Animal; 
too, GREW's Muſ. Reg. Soctet, 

232.45 225. | | 

© - Apr the SUGAR care; 
faſter in ten days,than in fix Months 
in Barbadoes : and this happens in 
ſach places, as it rains for many 
Months at the ſame time; but you 
muſt know, that Raizs there are 
ſudden, and make no previous A/- 
teration in the Air before they fall 
nor do they leave it moiſt after- 
wards. Dr. STUBBES nn the 
P HILOS. TRANSACT. Numb.z6. 


Pag. 705. 
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Obſervations concerning D I A- 
MONDS. 


THE principal DIAMOND 
Mines now known, are four. 

'That of Raolconda, in the Kingdom 
of Viſapour ; diſcover'd two hundred 
Years ſince, In this Mine,the DIA: 
MONDS lie in ſandy Veins in tit 
Rocks, 
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- © Rocks. Of all, the c/eareft, and of 
: © the whiteſt Water, They pound 
and waſh the Vein for the DIAs» 
MONDS, juſt as we do ſome of 
our Ores for the Metal, A ſecond 
vs <alld the Gaxy, about ſeven Days 
Journey from Golconda; found out 
a hundred Years fince. They dig 


J here not above fourteen foor deep. 
re Sometimes above ſixty thouſand 
xl. Men, Women, and Children are 


11 © work. It affords the largeſt 
'® DIAMONDS, but not clear. A 
Third, that of Gove/, a River in the 
« | kingdom of Benga/a. The DIA- 
3” MONDS are found in the Sand of 
the River, for the ſpace of fifry 
—ﬀſ L:gues. From hence come thoſe 
fair pointed Stones, called Natural 
4- Wl Points : but notgreat. The Fourth, 
that of Succadan, a River 11 Borneo, 
Noll Put there are none come from 
thence but by ſtealch. GREW's 
1m of. Reg, Socter. pag. 28r, 282. 
aredf} There are in the DIAMOND- 
| Rocks of Raokconda ſeveral Yeins, 
ſome half a finger, ſome # whole 
SR 5” i= 
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finger-wide: And the Miners make 
make uſe of Irons with Hooks at Þ 
the end, with which they pick out 


' the Earth or Sand, which they put 
into Tubs, and among that Earth, 
they find the DIAMONDS. But 
becauſe theſe Yeins do not run al- 
ways ſtreight, but ſometimes down, 
ſometimes upward, the Miners (fol. 


lowing alwaysthetrace of the Yeins) i 


are often conſtrain'd to break he 
Rock with great Iron-Leavers, and 
ſtriking with a violent force ; which 
often flaws the DIAMOND, and 
makes it look like Chry/tal/. Which 
is the reaſon there are found fo ms 
ny ſoft Stones in this DIAMOND- 
_ Mine, though they make. a preat 
ſhew. When they have open'd all 
the Yeins, and taken out all the 
Sand, then they walh it two or 
three times over to lock, for the 
 BPIAMONDS. TAYERN. Trav.in 
India, Pert IT. Book IT. Chap. x1. 
The Water of thoſe DIAMONDS 
which ar&drawn,not from the Rock, 


but the Ground, commonly pins” 
=? 0 
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of the Colour of the Soil wherein 
they are found. So that if the 


' Earth be clean and ſomewhat fandy, 
| the DIAMONDS will be of a good 
| Water ; bur if it be fat or black, or 
| of any other Colour, they will have 
| ſome tinAture of un. BOTILE of 


Gems, pag. 51. 

Whereas it is commonly faid,that 
as Gold is the heavieſt of Merals, fo 
Diamonds are the hardeſt and hea- 
vieſt of Srones, The Honourable 
Mr, Boyle can by no means agree to 
this Aſſertion, ſince as he tells us, 
in his Diſcourſe of GEMS, pag. 52. 
He by his own Experience knows 
it to be falſe, | 

Boethius, in his.Treatiſe De Gems 
mis & Lapidibus, affirms, that DIA- - 
MONDS receive no hurr, but are 
rather mended, by the Fir®. 

Garcias lib. x. cap. 43. telis us, 
that ſome DIAMONDS, being 
rubb'd, will rake up Straws, juſt 
like Amber, and other Eleftrical Bo- 
dies, And Mr. Boyle, in his fore- 
mentioned 7ratt of GEMS, pag.to0g. 
men- 
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mentions a DIAMOND of his, 
- which with a little friction attracts 
vigorouſly, And that he had ano- 
ther DIAMOND in his keeping, 
which by Water, made alittle more 
than luke-warm, He could bring to 
ſhine in the Dark. /b:z4em,pag.rr:, 
"Tis the property of all true DI- 
AMONDS, to unite the Foy/e cloſe. 
ly and equally to it ſelf, and there. 
by better augment its Luſtre, than 
any other Gem. That which is cal- 
led the Foyle, is a mixture of Ma 
 Fick and burnt /vory: The latter, 
being one of the blackeſt of Co- 
lours; uſed by Painters for Yelver, 
the Pup! of the Eye, Sc. GREWS's 
Muſ. Reg. Societ. pag, 2832. 
Between the Grazn and the Yein 
of a DIAMOND, there is this dif- 
ference, that the former furthers ; 
_ the latter, being ſo inſuperably hard, 
hinders the ſplitting of it. Altho 
it ſeems, that a Yen, ſometimes is 
nothing elſe, but a Croſs-Graze. Our 
European Jewellers, when they ſplit 
one, they take a very ſmall Iron 
Wyre, 
/ 
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| Wyre, and having dubed it with 


O1l and Powder of DEAMONDS; 
draw it upon the DIAMOND, by 
a Tool, to and fro likea Saw, fo ' 
long as is needful for that purpoſe. 
GREW ibidem. 

As fot the Water of DIAMONDS, 
it is remarkable, that whereas in 


| Europe we make uſe of Day-light to 


examine the rough Stones, and to 
judge of their Water, and the Specks 


' that are found therein; the /ydiavs 


do all that in the Night-time, ſet- 


.ting up a Lamp with a khrge Wiek, 


in a hole which they make in the 
Wall, about a Foot ſquare; by the - 
Light whereof they judge of the 
Water and clearnefs of the Stone, 
which they hold between their Fin- 
pers. The Water which they call 


\ Celeſtial is the worſt of all, and it is 


impoſſible to diſcern it ſo long as the 
Stone is rough. The moſt infallible 
way to find out that Water, is to 
carry the Stone under. a Tree thick 
of Foughs, for by the verdure of 
that ſhade you may eaſily diſcern 

| whe. 
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whether the Water be blewiſh or no. 
TAVERN. TRAV. in India, Part II, 
Book IT. Chap. xit. - 

... 'To know the value of DIA- 
MONDS, if they be every way per- 
fed, Taverntier gives this Rule: 
That if a good DIAMOND weigh 


. © oneCarat;viz. four Grains,'tis worth 


I5o French Livres; and then to 
know, how much a good Stone, 
weighing 12 Carats, is worth, you 
are.-to multiply 12 by 12, which 
makes x44; which Produdt is to be 
multiplyed by 150 (the price of a 
Stone of one Carat,) which will 
make 21600 Livres, the price of 2 


DIAMOND of 12 Carats. But if. 
the DIAMOND be not perfe&; 


then you. are to allow but 8o Livers 
for a Carat ; and if ſuch a kind of 
DIAMOND ſhould weigh 15 Ca- 
rats, then multiply 15 by 15, which 
is. 225, and this into 80, makes 
' 18000 Livres, © the value of that 
DIAMOND. 
_ According to which Rule, the 
DIAMOND of the Great Mogo/ 


(weigh- 


» 
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(weighirg 279 and 9 167h Carats, 
being ct a perieEt goed Water, and 
of a goed ſhape, with only alutle 
flaw inthe «dg of the cutting below, 
which gces1cund about the Stone) 
will 2m cunt to 11723278 Livres. 
Were it not for that Jittle flaw which 
1s mention'd, . the firſt Caraz of this 
DIAMOND were worth 160 Lij- 
vres, but T7avernier allowing, for 
that flaw, he values the firſt Carat 
but at 150 Livres, and ſo he has 
made his Computation. | 

Fle ſays, that the Great Duke of 
Tuſcanys DIAMOND weighs 139 
Carats, clean and well-ſhap'd, cut 
in Facets every way: but that in 
regard the Water inclines ſomewhat 
toward the Colour of Cztroy, He 
does not value the firſt Carat above 
135 Livres ; ſo that by the Rule the 
DIAMOND ovght to be worth 
2608335 Livres. TAVERN. ibid. 
Chap. 15. 


Obfer- 
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Obſervations concerning PEARL. 


N the firſt place, there is a Fiſh- 
ery for PEARLS in the Per/zar 
Gulf, round about the Ifland of 
Bakren. Every one that fiſhes pays 
to the King of Perfia five Abaſſ's, 
(every Abaſi is worth about 18 
Sols French Money) whether he pet 
any thing or no. The Merchant 
alſo pays the King ſome ſmall mat- 

ter for every thouſand Oyſters. 
The ſecond Fiſhery for PEARLS 
is right againſt Batre» upon the 
Coaſt of Arabia Felis, near the# , 

City of Catifa, which together with | 
all che Country about it, is under 
the Juriſdiction of an Arabian Prince, 
The PEARLS that are fth'd in theſe 
Places are fold to the /ndians, who 
= Tavernier informs us) are nt 
nice as we ; for they give a good 
price for all, as well the anever 45 

the round ones. | 

There is another Fiſhery for 
PEARLS in the Sea that beats a-F 
XY | gainſ 
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painſt the Walls of a great Town 
calld Manar, in the Ifland of Cey- 
lan. For their roundneſs and their. 
Water, they are the faireſt that are 
found in any other Fiſhery ; . bue 
they rarely weigh above three or 
four Carats. R 
{ There are excellent PEARLS, 
and of a very good Water, and 
large, which are found upon the 
Coaſt of Fapan ; but there are few 
fiſh'd for, in regard Jewels are of no 
eſteem among the Natives, 
There are other Fiſheries, in the 
Weft-Indies ; in the firſt place all 
along the Iſland of Cubagna, three 
Leagues in compaſs, lying ten De- 
prees and a halt of Northern Lati- 


ce tude, a hundred and fixty Leagues 
ele from Santo Domingo, The PEARLS 
ho Þ are (mall, ſeldom weighing above 
mts fiveCarats. 

"= The ſecond Fiſhery is in the T- 
| 


fland of Margarita, or the Iſland of 
PEARLS, a League from Cabagna, 
but much bigger. This Fiſhery is 
"'F Not the moſt plentitul, but it is the 
molt 
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:1moſt eſteem'd: of all thoſe in the 
- Weſt- Indies, by reaſon the PEARLS 
.are of a moſt excellent Water, and 

very large. 7avernzer ſays, He ſold 

one Pear-faſhion'd to Sha-eſt-Kan: 
the Great Mogu!'s Uncle, that weigh- 
ed fifty five Carats. 

The third Fiſhery is' at Camoxete, 
near the Continent. 

The fourth at Ro de /a H icha, 
all along the ſame Coaſt. 

The fifth and laſt, at St. Martha, 
ſixty Leagues from Rzo de /a Hacks, 
' All theſe three Fiſheries produce ve- 
_ry weighty PEARLS; but they are 
generally ill ſhap'd, and of a Water 
enclining to the Colour of Lead. 

As for Scotch PEARL, and thoſe 
that are found in the Rivers of Ba- 
varia, though a Neck-/ace of them 
may be worth a thouſand Crowns, 
yet they arc not to be compar'd 
with the E:ſtern and Weſt- Indias 
PEARLS. 

Some Years ſince, there was 4 

Fiſhery diſcover'd 1n a certain place 


upon the Coaſt of Fapan ; Tavernier 
ſays, 
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ſays, 4c has ſeen ſome which the 
Hollanders have brought thence 
They are of a very good Water,and 
large, but very uneven. 7 AFERN, 
Trav. in India, Part II. Book II. 
Chap. XV11; 

Over all 4/a they chuſe the yel- 


{ low Water inclining to white; for 


they fay; thoſe PEARLS that in- 
cline ſomewhat to a Gold Colour, 
are more brisk, and never change 
Colour ; but that the. white ones 
will change in Thirty Years time, 
through the very heat of the Wea- 
ther, and the Sweat of the Perſon 
that wears them, turning them 
ſcandalouſly yellow. | | 
Take this Obſervation along with 
you, touching the difference of 
their Waters. ; ſome being very 
White, others inclining to. Yellow, 
others to Black, others to a Leaden 
Colour. As for the laſt, there are 
no ſuch, but only in America,whict 
proceeds from the Nature of the 
Earth, at the bottom of the Water; 
which is generally more Ouzy than 
| M | ff 
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in the Baſt. I once met with Six 
PEARLS, 1n the return of a Cargo 
from the Weft-[ndies, that were per- 
fetly round, but black like Fer, 
which weigh'd one with another 
Twelve Carats. | carried-\thern in- 
to the Eaſt-Indies to put them off, 
but. could meet with no Chapman 


to buy them. As for thoſe that in-. 


| cline to Yellow, it proceeds from 

| hence, that the Fiſhermen ſelling 
the Oyſters to the Merchants in 
heaps, while they ſtay Fourteen or 
Fifteen Days, till the Oyſters loſe 
their Water, the Oyſters waſt and 
begin to ſmell, for which reaſon the 
PEARL grows Yellow by InfeQi- 
on ; Which appears to be a Truth, 
in regard that where the Oyſters 
preſerve their Liquor, the PEARLS 
are White. Now the Reaſon why 
rhey ſtay till the Oyſters open of 
themſelves, is, becauſe that if they 
ſhould force them open, they might 
perhaps injure and cut the PEARL. 
In' ſhort, the | Faftern People are 

much of our Humour, in matter 


of 
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of Whiteneſs, for they love the 
whiteſt PEARLS and the blackeſt 
Diamonds ; the whiteſt Bread, and 
the faireſt Women, ZAYERN, 
Ibid. | 
Some Ancient Writers have com- 
monly Reported, that PEARLS are 
produc'd by .the Dew of Heaven, 
and that there is but one in an Oy- 
ſter ; but Experience teaches the 
contrary. For the Oyſter never 
ſtirs-from rhe bottom of the Sea, 
where the Dew can never come, 
which is many times Twelve Fa- 
thoms deep ; beſides, that it is as 
often cbferv'd, that there are Six 
or Seven PEARLS in one Oyſter ; 
and "1 have had in my hands an 
ſter, wherein there were above - 
en beginning to breed. ' Tis very 
true, that they* are not always of 
the ſame bignels ; for they grow in 
an Oyſter after the ſame manner as 
Eyes in the Belly of a Puller. Bur 
| cannot fay there are PEARLS in 
all, for you may open many Oy- 
| M 2 {ters 
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ſters and find none. ZAYERN 
1bid. Chapt. XVI. 

They Fiſh in the Eaſtern Sex 
twice a Year ; the Firſt time ig 
March and April, the Second time 
in Auguſt and September ; and they 

keep their Fairs in June and Noven- 
| ber, However they do not Fih 
every Year ; For they that Fiſh, 
will know beforehand whether it 
will turn to account or no. Now to 
the end they may not be decciv, 
they ſend to the places where they 
are wont to Fiſh, ſeven or eight 
Barks, who bring back each of them 
about a Thouſand Oyſters, which 
they open, and if they find not in| 
every Thouſand Oyſters to the va-} 
lue of Five Faxo's of PEARLS, WF 
which amounts to half a Crown WS 
French Money, 'tis a ſign that the We 
Fiſhing will not turn to account, in ſth 
regard the poor People would not ty 
be able to defray their Charge. to 
For partly for a Stock to ſet out, £P 
and partiy tor Viftuals while they 
are abroad, they are forc'd to bor- fith 

row pe 
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row. Money at three or four in the 
Hundred a Month. So that unleſs 
a Thouſand Oyſters yield them five 
Fano's of PEARLS, they do not 
Fiſh that Year. As for the Mer- 
chants, they muſt buy their Oyſters 
at hap-hazard, and be content with 
what they find in them. If they 

meet with great PEARLS, they ac- 
count themſelves happy ; which 
they ſeldom do at the Fiſhery of 
Manar, thoſe Pearls being fit for 
little elſe but ro be fold by the 
Ounce, to Powder. Sometimes a 
Thouſand O yſters amounts to ſeven 
Fano's, and the whole Filhery to a 
Hundred Thouſand Pzafters, (every 

Piaſter being worth four Shullings 

Sterling.) The Hoellanders take of 
every Diver 8 Piafters, in regard 

they always artend the Fiſhery with 

two or three ſmall Men. of War, 

. fo defend them from the Malavares 

Pyrats. | 

The more Rain falls in the Year, 

- the more proficable the Fiſhery hap- 

pens to be. They Fiſh in Tweh & 

| 1 3 Faihoin 
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Fathom Water, Five or Six League; 
off at Sea, ſometimes Two Hun. 
dred and Fifty Barks together, a- 
mong iwhich there is not above 
one or two Divers at molt. this 
dem: ? | 
Monfiear Thevenot ſays, that the 
Two Fiſheries, at Mazar and Tutw 
corim, (which is over againſt the 
Iſle of Maxar,) have ſometimes been 
ſpoilt, by throwing 1iatothe bortcm 
of the Sea a certain Drug that chasd 
away the Fiſh that breed them, and 
hinder'd them for many Years from 
coming back 2gain; and that they 
who did it (knowing whither they 
went) fiſh'd them there, and grew 
rich, before it was known that 
there was good Fiſhing inthat Place, 
7 HEF. Trav. into the Indies, Pag, 

I09. 
There goes a Common Traditt 
on, that PEARL, which hath loſt 
its Colour, may be recover'd by 
being buried in the Earth; which i 
true, would (as the Lord Bacon 
Obſerves) be a thing of great ad- 
| vantage: 
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WE vantage :: But that Nob/e Lord tells 
us, that, upon a Six Weeks Trial, 
he could find no ſuch Effect, But 
for a further Satisfaftion, he ſays, 
it were good to try it in a Deep 
Well; or in a Conſervatory of Snow, 
where the Cold may be more Con- 
ſtringent ; and ſo make the Body 


_= — _ _- 


cz 


more United, and thereby more 
3 WW Reſplendent. - BAC. Nat, Hiſt, Ex- 
n W perim. 380, 
is 
; V IIITR 
Vi Of theWay and Manner of DIV ING 
' +: for PEARL. 
W Here is a Cord ty'd under the 
it Arms of them that DIVE, 
e, & one end whereof is held by them 
p. W that are in the Bark. There is alſo 
2 great Stone of 18 or 20 Pound 
i- | ty'd to the great Toe of him chat 
t DIVES; the end of the Rope that 
y | faſtens it, being alſo held by them 
if Yin the Veſſel, The DIVER has be- 
on | fide a Sack made like a Net, the 
d | Mouth whereof is kept open with 


Ws) 
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a Hoop. Thus provided, he plun. 
es into the Sea, the Weight 
the Stone preſently ſinking him: 
When he is at the bottom, he ſlips 
ine the Stone, and the Bark puts 
off. 

Then the DIVER goes to filling 

his Sack, as long as he can keep his 
breath; which when: he can do no 
longer, he gives the Rope a twitch, 
and is” preſently hal'd up apain. 
After the DIVER is drawn up, he 
ſtays-half a quarter of an hour to 
take breath, and then dives again 
(at this rate) for ten or twelve hours 
together. 
Thoſe of Manar, are better Fiſh- 
ers, and ſlay longer in the Water 
than thoſe of Bakren and Eatifa; 
for they neither put Pincers upon 
their Noſes, nor Cotton in their 
Ears, as they do in the Perftay 
Gulf. 

The PEARL-DIVERS are fed 
with dry and roaſted Mear, on pur: 
poſe to enable them to hold their 
Breath the longer. 4 

; ir 
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Sir Philiberto Yernatti, late Pre- 
fident in Fava Major, ſays, that the 
longeſt the PEARL-DIVERS in 
thoſe Parts can continue under Wa. 
ter, 1s about a quarter of an hour ; 
and this they can do by no other 
means but Cuſtome: For PEARL- 
DIVING (as he obſerves) laſteth 
not above fix Weeks, and the DI- 
VERS ſtay a great while longer un- 


der Water at the end of the Seaſon, 


than at the beginning. PH/LO0- 
$0PH. TRANSACT. Numb. 43, 
Pag. 863. | 

The fame Perſon alſo affirms,that 
the PEARL Fiſhing is accounted fo 
very dangerous, that the DIVERS 
do commonly make their Will, and 
take leave of their Friegds, betore 
they tread the Stone to go down. 
SPRAT's Hift. of the ROT AL-SO- 
CIETT, Pag. 169. | 

The PEARL-Oyſters are ſo ve- 
ry hard and tough, and of ſuch an 
Unpleafant Taſt, that they always 
throw them away. 


To 
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To Conclude the Diſcourſe of 
PEARLS, you are to take notice 
that in Europe they fell themby the 
Carat Weight, which is four Graiy, 
In Perſia they ſell them by the 44a, 
and one Abas is an Eighteenth le 
than our _ Carat, In the Dom. 
ons of the Mogul, the Kings of 
Fiſapour and Golconda Weigh them 
by the Ratzs, and one Rarzs is aſp 
an Eighteenth leſs than our C+ 
rat. 
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Obſervations concerning ſeveral PRE 
CIOUS STONES. 


' & (HE AGATE, is fo called from 

theRiver ACHATES in Sici- 
ly, near which it was firſt found, 
Almoſt of the Colour of Clear- Horn, 
The hardeſt of Semi-perſpicuous 
Gems, They grow in India, Ger- 
many, and Bohemia. 


Naturally Adorn'd with much 


Variety of waved and other figur'd 
Veins, Spots, the repreſentation of 
V eget able, 
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Vegetable, and ſometimes of Animal 
Bodies. None: more memorable, 
than that mention'd by Pliny of 
Pyrrhus King of Epyrus, in which, 
without much ſtrain of Phancy, 
one might imagine a Repreſentation 
of the Nine Muſes, and Apollo, with 
his Zarp, in the middle of them. 
'Tis uſed for Sword: Hilts, Knife- 
Hafts, Beads, Cups, and the like. 
There are pieces of it, ſometimes 
25 thick as a Man's Arm. GREW's 
Muf. Reg. Societ. Pag. 287. 288. 
The AMETHYST, hath its 
Name: from the Opinion of its be- 
ing an Amalet againſt Drunkenneſs, 
and ſo much the Word (in Greek) 
i imports. The Beſt are thoſe of a 
- © Purple Colour, Shining and Spark- 
; ling. Ir is brought from [ndia, A4- 
1 14bia, Armenia, and Fgypr. 
5 The AMETHYST, 1s often call- 
= &d GEMMA YVENERIS, from its 
Beauty and Splendor. Pliny ob- 
h || ſerves, that the Indian? A ME- 
4] THYSTS have the exatt Colour of 
of Þ the Phenician Purple ; which Us: 
| ; | e) 
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be) the Diers would be glad if they 


could but imitate. 
CRYSTAL, deriv'd from x#/6. 


end aw: Beeauſe ſuppos'd to be 


only Water contracted or condenſed 
with Cold. PL | | 
' Ttis a Stone found in ada, Scy. 
thia, Spain, Germany, and Aja; 
more tranſparent than clear Glaſs 
It is the ſofteſt of all Gems ; that 
which is moſt pure and tranſparent 
is beſt. 

CRYSTAL, at leaſt ſome forts 
of it, is the ſoſteſt, ſaith Bwetius, 
of all G:ms. He ſhould have aid, 
of all perſpicuous Gems : For the 
Turcois is much ſofter. The moſt 
uſual Figure of CRYSTAL, is Sex- 
angular : Yet Zerzagi mentions 4 
Rock of ſquare pointed ones, But 
it is obſervable, ſays Dr. Grew, that 
he faith the Bed on which they 
grew, ſeem'd to be Go/d-Ore, If fo, 
it might proceed from fome Go- 
verning Principle in the Ore. For 1 
have heard it Noted, faith the Dr, 


as I Remember, by Sir Chri/topber 
| Wren, 
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Wren, That Grain-Gold is often found 
naturally Figur'd into Cubes, CRY - 
STAL grows in. moſt Countries, 
both cold and hot : The G/obous, 
eſpecially 1n Bohemia and Silefra. 
GREWS's Muſ. Regal. Societ. Pag, 
284 | 

Dr. Grew, in the ſame place,takes 
notice of a Maſly Piece of CRY- 
STAL, now in polſleſon of the 
ROY AL SOCIETY : He faith, it 
is not pointed, nor angular ; but 
of a roundiſh Figure ; much bigger 
than any Man's Head. One way, 
near a Yard in compaſs ; the other, 
above three Quarters. In Weight, 
Thirty Nine Pounds and a quarter. 
Haverdapoiſe, Yet it is very clear, 
beyond the cleareſt 7cc of the ſame 
thickneſs. The biggeſt Piece of 
CRYSTAL the Dr. ſays he finds 
mention'd elſe-where, is a Ball of 
thirty fix Ounces in Septalins's 
Muſeum. 

It hath been-much Controverted 
amongſt the Learned, concerning 
the Original of CRYSTAL. Plz- 


3M 
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»y will have it, that it is made 
by the moſt Violent Froſt from 
Snow or Ice. But Georgins Agrics 
la, in his De Natura Poſtlium, faith, 
it is fome Sap Congeal'd by Cold in 
the Bowels of the Earth. Both 
theſe Opinions have had their ſove- 
ral Champions; and though the 
firſt be moſt Generally receiv'd ; yet 
the Learned Dr, Brows will by 16 
means admit of it. © | 
" The EMERALD is a Clexr 
Tranfparent Gem, of a very beat 
eifol and Glorious Green Colour, 
and is either Oriental or Occidental, 
. The Oriental are the harder, more 
Beautifub and Precions; found in 
Seythia, Egypt and Cyprus. The 
Otcidental are worſe, being had in 
Peru, and ſeveral Parts of | Zu Wal 
rope, bs | or ; 
Monfieur Chapuzean, in his Hiſto- 
ry of the Riches of the Eaſt and WY” 
Weſt, affirms, that EMRALDS are Fiec 
never to be foundi n the Eaft- Indies, Þ' tl 
bur tn Peru,whence they were car- 
_ ried by that Trading People to the 
Moluccas, 


% 
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Molnccas, even before America was 
Diſcover'd by the Europeans ; and 
ſo they came from the Oriex:; of 
much leſs value now, than they 
were formerly, by reaſon of their 
Commonneſ. ' The Author notes, 
that EMRALDS grow in Stones, 
juſt as Cry/als, forming a Vein, in 
which they are by little and little 
fined and thickned : And: that 
ſome of them are ſeep, half White 
and half green; others, all White; 
| others al Green and perfect. 
WW #1/LOS. TRANS ACT. Numb. 23. 


"ap. 430. : | 
The Learned and Ingenious Dr, 
rew faith, that there is in Greſham 
olledge, a Clear and Green Stone, 

akind of Smaragdus) which bein 

ated red hot, ſhinerh in the Dark: | 
or a conſiderable time, /c. about 
© of an Hour. Given by Dy. 
liam Crown, Dr. Grew ſays, He 
ried the Experiment himſelf; and 
t the fame time obſerv'd, that as it 
rew hotin the Fire, its Green Coz 
vur was changed into a Sky-Blue ; 
wha 
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which it likewiſe retain'd fo long 
it contioued to ſhine: But after 
that, recover'd its Native Green + 
gain. GREM's Muſ. REG. SOCIET, 
P ag. 287. ; 

The RUBY or CARBUNCLE, 

is either White or Red; The White 
8reunripe ; for that is rheir Primary 
Colour; then as they grow to per- 
fetion, they grow to a Roſe Red 
and at laſt they become as Red x; 
Blood. | 
The beſt come from Ceilan and 
Pegu; the worſe and leſſer are found 
in Calicut, Biſnagar, Coria, and Cam- 
boia, being found in the ſame Mines 
with the Saphire. Ir is a molt 
Tranſparent Red Gem, and fo hard 
as not to. be touchd with a File. 
The beſt are the Hardelt and Cold- 
elt, ( which you may perceive 
by your Mouth and Tongue) and 
ſuch (as Zidore faith) ſhine in the 

Dark. 

Pliny faith, that among the Red 
Gems, the RUBIES or CARBUN- 


CLES, challenge the firſt Place. IF loy 
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is called in Greek Tvpwms, from its 
likeneſs' unto. Fire,. and yet the 
Fire hath\no Power over it, which 
is the reaſon that ſome call them 
'Amypwrrys, There are, ' ſaith he, 
ſeveral ſorts of RUBIES, among 
which there is the Maſe and the 
Female ; thoſe are taken for the 
Male , | whoſe red is briskeſt, 
and moſt Fire-like, He tells us, 
that the /Zrhiopiavus were wont to 
ſteep their yeh eg v RUBIES in 
Vinegar ; and that in fourteen days 
they would 'be pure and reſplen- 
dent, and that for fourteen Months 
they would hold it. In conclu- 
ſion, he ſays, that it is a very diffi- 
cult thing to diſtinguiſh the feve- 
ral forts of RUBIES one from a«. 
nother ; in that they are ſo caſic to 
be counterfeited and falſified by the 
Art and Skill of Lapidarzes and Gold: 
ſmiths, who commonly lay ſome foil 
under, 'to make them (hine and gli- 
ſter like Fire. PLIN. £6. 37. Cap. 7. 

The Natives of Pegu call all co- | 
lour'd Stones RUBIES, diſtinguiſh» 
ing 
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ing thetwonly by the colour.S2phiry 
they call 'Blue-Rubies3' "Amerbyſs 
they call Violer-Rabies; er,Yel- 
low-Rubies ; 'and fo of other Stones, 
Tavernier 'fairh, that among” all 
the RUBIES found in' the Moun- 
tain Capelan, within the Kingdom 
of Pegu, you' ſhall hardly'ſee one 
of three or four Carats that is 
abſolucely clean, by reaſon that 
the King ſtritly enjoyns his Subs 
jets not ro*'export them out of 
his Dominions ; beſides that, he 
keeps ro himſelf all the clean 
Stones that are found, © So that 
Tavernier, as himſelf informs: us' 
got very conſiderably in his Tra 
vels, by carrying RUBIES out of 
Europe into 4fra, * And' this may 
very well render the Relation of 


Vincent te Blanc fuſpictous, who re 


ports, that he ſaw in the*King's Pa 
lace, RUBIES as big as Eggs. 

The other place where KUBIES 
are found, is a River in the Iſland 
of Ceylin, which defcends from 
certain high Mountains in the _ 
"Is | . 
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dle-of the Iflagd ; which ſwells ve- 
ry. bhigh,wheg the Rains fall; bur, 
when the Waters are low, | the 
People make ir their -bufineſs* to 
ſearch among the Sands for RU: 
BIES, Sqphirs, and Toppzes, All 
the Szoxes that are found in this Rj- 
wer, are generally. fairer and clearer 
than thoſe of Pegs. £0 
. . There are alſo ſome RUBIES, 
but moreBa/ezs- Rabies,and an abun- 
dance of Baſtazd Rubies, Saphirs 
and Zepazes, tound in the Moug- | 
tains that run along from Pegu to 
the Kingdom of Camboya, 

- In Aupgary there is a Mine 
where they find certain Flints of 
_ different bigneſs, ſome as big as 
Eggs, ſome as big as a Mans Fiſt, 
which being broken, contain a 
RUBY within, as hard and as clean 


| #5 thoſe of Pega. TAVERN. Trap. in 


India, Part. 11. Book. II. Chap. XVT: 
The SAPHIRE, is either Orien- 
tal or Occidental ; and of each 
there are Male and Female, The 
Oriental are found in Zeilan, Cale- 
N p- ct, 
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cut, Biſnagar, and Pegs, in which 
hu pla the beſt, The Occi- 


dental are found in Silefta and By 


b emi, It is a glorious, clear tran- 
ſparent Blue, or Skye-colour9 
Stone; theſe are the Males. The 
Females are white, and unripe; fo 
they want colour. The moſt 
tranſparent and deep colour'd, are 
_ eaſily diveſted of that Beauty, by a 
lictle heat of the Fire. 


The SAPHIRE is cut or ft. 


ſhion'd with Emery and Tripoly; 
and engraven with Diamond-Duft, 
8s other harder Gems, 

@lyſſes Aldrovandus in his Muſe- 
um Metallicuam, affirms, that #s 
u/tum and Glaſs melted together, i- 
mitare a SAPHIRE. 

The TURCOIS or TURKEY 
STONE, is of a dark Sky-colour, 
and ſometimes greeniſh withal, or 
greeniſh Blue, This Stone 1s no 
where to be found but in Perfia: 
Where there are two Mines. 
one 1s called the O14 Reck, three 
* gays Journey from Meched, to- 


ward 
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ward the North-weſt, near a gft« 

Town which goes by the Name of 
Michabourg. The other, which is 
call'd the New-Rock,is five days Jour- 


moos 
hoſe of the New-Rock are of 
a Paler Blue inclining to Whice, and 
leſs eſteem'd, ſo that you may have 
a great many for a little Money. 
Some Years fince the King of Per- 
fa Commanded, that no 7arguoiſes 
ſhould be digg'd out of the 014 Rock, 
but only for himſelf; making uſe of 
thoſe Taurquoiſes inſtead of Exramel- 
ling,to adorn Hilrs of Swords, Knives 
and Daggers: of which the Per/tans 
ae altogether ignorant. See 7 4- 
VERN. TRAY. in India, Part II, 
Buok IT. Chap XVI. 
[The beſt TURQUOIS, accord- 
iog to Plivy, is that which comes 
neareſt to the Graſs Green of an 
Emrald; though alter all, he ſays, 
whatſoever Beauty is in this Stone, . 
ſeems to come from outward helps: 
for being ſet in Gold, it looks moſt. 
Ebczutiful, nor is there any Preci- 
N 3 C1OUuS 
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cious, Stone that becornes Gold bet 
cer. .;i, 
[The fairer a TURQUOTS i is, the 


| fooner it loſes the Colour, by Ol, 


_ eſt. to. be 


Ointmeat, or. Wine; wher&as ont 
of a baley ſort, - wil Arg : 
hold its own, and nrain the 

ſter. In arr o teſls BA 


of all Gem t ers 0 po parts 
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Obſervations Coneernirg the LO AP: 
6k ONE, and the Ra OCdNs 


He LOinSokt. Magnes 
from Magneſia, a Country be 


where, it's faid, (it was firſt f 
For the moſt part of an ron-Co 
lour, tending to Blue, by ſome 
called The Mate ; if Black, The Fe 
male. It is of a Metallic or ron 
Marrer, uſually found in Germany, 

Norway, 


tween Theſſaly , and oh lo 12 
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The admirable and known Pro- * 
perties of this Stone, are, in gene- 
gal, theſe; That it attrafeth 7ros ; 
or any Body, if ſmall, which bath 
Jron 1a it. That ic hath no percep= 
tion of any other Body, though 
never fo. li gh. That_it makerh 
Attratioa accordingto its Poles. 
d that 1 i communicateth to ran 
w) Ve ſame Artra&ive Power, 
Veri 4 to the North-Poke. 
Fares laſt lieth its great Uſe, 
aapphed 19. Navigation. Although 
| rvations made from the YVa- 
riation_ of the Needle, Time may 
produce, further Difſcaveric S in 
ſronomy.. Thoſe that Travel through 
, valt Deſarts of Sit, have 
A Needle and Com afs ere- 
: y they direct cher kn Acir 
-W4y,, as Mariners at $% a. 
The Power. of the "Ng AENET 
< dependeth not on its BU!k'; the 
{ſmaller being uſually the fironger. 
| Tergazi mentions one that would 
gy N 4 iu!p. nd 
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another, Fighty times, its own 


*. ſtrength of the LOADSTONE 
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nd Sixty times, and Mr. Boyl: 


Weight, Burt the Beſt” in time loſe 
very much of their ſtrength ; u; 
thoſe now kept in GRESHAM 
COLLEDGE have done. 

Some Means have been pro 
for preſerving the ſtrength of 
' LOADSTONE, Bur there is none 
mentioned by any Author, thatl 
know of, comparable to That, Ex 
perimented by Mr. Theodore Haar, 
Fellow of the ROY AL SOCIETY; 
not only for Preſerving, but allo 
Recovering and Encreafing the 
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For he having one that weigh'd 6 
bout four Ounces and a half arm'd, 
which would take up Sixteen times 
its own Weight: And having laid 
it by for the ſpace of ſome Yeats 
mas'd, found it to have loſt one 
Fourth part of its ſtrength, ſo that 
it would now take up but about 
three Pound ; and, upon ſearch, 
meeting with no Means EffeQual to 
recover it ; conſider'd with w_ 
| That 
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That as'in Morals, the Exerciſe of 
Virtue, makes'it - more generous ; 
and that Animal Motions, | by uſe, 
become more Vigorous: So-it might 
poſſibly prove alſo as to ſome-Pro- 
perties of Inanimate Bodies; Where- 
upon, he hung as much at his Stone, 
a it would bear; andſo left it for 
the ſpace of ſome Weeks. Then, 
returning to it, and applying more 
Weight to the former, it very eaſi- 
| held the ſame. And repeating 
1 Addition of more Weight, ar 
ſeveral Periods, in the ſpace of about 
BE Two Years; Heat laſt found, That 
his Stone had not only recover'd 
ts former ſtrength, . but -encreas'd 
it ; for whereas before he had never 
known it to take up more than 
Sixteen, it would now take up 
ty times its own my 

he is now continuing the Ex- 
=> ogy ro ſee how far ut will go 
r. GREW's Muf. Reg. Societ. 

£317,318. 

4, Hlighmore tells us, That the 
Mognetical Exfſpirations of the 
LOAD- 
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LOADSTONE: may be diſcover'd 
by the-help of Glaſfes, : and be ſeen 
inthe form of a"Miſt; to flow from 
the LOADSTONE : This, deed, 
.would be 2 moſt incomparable k- 
viction of the Corporeity of Mage 


tical Effluviums, and:lanibly dead } ; 


the Controverſte: » But I am ſure he 
had either:berrer Eyes, 'or elſe better 
Glaſſes:than ever I aw (tho' I have 


zffords,) and the beſt of: ih all 
+was:{o: fat from preſenting thek 
:fubtile -Emanations ,c; that. they 
wouldinevtr: cxmbit to: me thoſe 
igrofier,: whd- tar :miore - Materia, 
Efflaviums; from Eledtrical and 4- 


iromatical Bodies : Nay,/\not the E- 


_ rvaporations of Cemphire, - which 
Fpends it {elf by cantiaually effla- 
wiating its own Particles : Nayg/l 
could never-1ece the profiler Stews, 
that continually tranfpire out of 
our own Bodies, and are the ful: 
ginous Eructitions of that [nternal 
Fire, which conſtantly burns 
within us, ' Indeed, if our Dip: 
y | tricks 


looked-rhrough as good as England 
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' rricks evuld train ro that ' Curib- 
fry, a5{o grind-us ſuch Glaſſes as 
would” preſent the- ws. eo gpe> # of 
hon fg wet; We'mipht hope ro! dif- | 

| - Fpicuw/Ws'EAv ors, Des 
Ts Nis" Ghobuli” Afeberis, and-all 
= inſtehſtble Corpuſcles whieh 


roduce ft bak rofnſiderable' FE 
fic Generation and Corrup- 
Pof © Bodies abbut* "vs i Nay, 
bt "bt ſuch Porofcopes hitzard | 
e Yilcovery' bf the Aerial Gerz, 
/ preſeiit "ever Spirirpwliti?s 
ſelve# to our view'? ZZBNR. 
GOPERs Experim. Philofophy:i pug, 
54, Ty5h 
' Andreas Libaviug, kid's; Simi 
*ffirms, that the LOADSTONE, 
F ir 'be 'put into Fife,” loſeth-'its 
attraftive force; and that whilſt ic 
urns, the SalShur tots Particles fly 
forth. 

Baptiſta Porta, inÞis 7th. Book, 
Chap. 2. faith, that 'he harh often 
ſeen with great delight, a LOAD- 
STONE wraprt 'up in burning Coals 
that ſent forth a blue Flame, _ 

mel 
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(melt of Brimſtone and Iron ; and 
that being diſſipated, it loſt its at. 
trative Virtue. 

Mr. Samuel Colepreſs, in a Letter 
to the ingenious Mr. O/denburg, 


giving an account of- fome Magne- | 


tical Experiments, acquaints him, 
That he had taken a LOAD. 
STONE uopoliſh'd, which attraQ- 
ed but meanly; and that he had 
heated a Lath-nail glowing hot, 
nimbly applying the North-Pole 
of the ſaid. Magnet to it, which 
quickly took it up, and held it 
uſpended a great while, till he 


pur 'down both the Mognet and 


Nail. 

He further faith, that he took 
the ſame Stone, and caſt it into the 
Fire, letting it remain there, till 
it was thorough hot, altering its 
colour from black to red, and that 
' being red-hot, he applied the 
North-Pole to another Lath:- nail 
cold, and untoucht before, which 
it took vp but faintly, yet held it 
ſuſpended for ſome time. 


Ia 
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In concluſion, he faith, that 
two or three days after, he took 
the very ſame LOADSTONE, 
and found that it attrated then as 
ſtrongly, as before. it was caſt into 
the Fire. Whence & inferr'd, that 

) the Fire ſomewhat leſfſen'd its at- 

Wiraftive Faculty, bur did not de- - 

I prive the Stone"of it, PHILOS. 

TRANS ACT. Numb. 27. pag: 500, 

or. 

| / Dr. Edward Cotton made a Pre- 

I ſent ro the ROYAL SOCIETY ” 

| i of a LOADSTONE, that weigh- 

| ed fixty Pounds. Dug out of the 

© Ground in Devonſhire. © Which 

| I though it takes up no great Weight, 
yet moves a Needle nine foot diſtant. 

; i Some = hereof, which was bro- 

' If ken off, being put into its proper 

| Wl place, adds much Strength to it. 

| BE PHILOS. TRANSACT, Numb. 23, 


pag, 42.3. 
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©» Of the Sea COMPASS. 
'N the Year Thirteen Hundred, 
' One: Flavid of Malphz, in the 
Realm of :Naples, found out the 
COMPASS, or P:ix4s Nautica, con- 
fiſting of Eight Wazds. only, thy 
Four - Pr;xcigal,) and Four Collate- 
ral: and not long after, the People 
. of Bruges, and. Avtwerp, perfeted 
that ' Excelleat/Iovention; adding 
Twenty-four  acher - Subordinate 
Winds or Points. By means of this 


moſt Excellent: Inſtryment, and 


withall by che good - Succeſs of Cv- 
tumbus, the Portugals. :Eaſtwards; 
the Spaniards, Weſtwardsz and the 
Buglifh, Northwards 3; have made 
many Glorious and Fortunate Ex: 
peditions : Which had been utterly 
impoſſible to have been perform'd, 
and had been fooliſhly undertakes, 
when that help Was wanting. | 
know there hath been much Pains 
taken by ſome Learned men, to 

prove 
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prove the uſe of the Marivers Com- 


paſe eo be fax more Angient, thaa is 
now commonly. pretended.;. Nzce- 


las Fuller, a very "Locked and In- 


duſtrious' Man, but. better. skill'd in 
the Hebrew Tongue, \thanthe Ph:lo- 


bgy of the Greets and Latines, will | 


have it known to So/omon, and by 
him taught unto the 7yriavs and 


Phevictans| (the moſt; famous Sea- 


me» of Old Times): but he b 


no Argument of Weight to "make 


good the Cauſe. Nor is it poſſb 
that ſuch an Excellent hawk ay _ 
beneficial tothe commen good, of all 
Mankind,” ſhould have beenforgot- 
ten and diſcontinued, for the ſpace 
of more than Two'Thouſand Years; 


# ever the 7yrians, and. Phevnici- 
is had been Maſters of it;' who 


could. not poſſibly conceal ic {had 


they been ſo minded) from the Com-. 


mon-Mariners,or they not haveCom- 
municated it for gain, -or defire of 
Glory, to the Greeks, and Romans; 
under whom ſucceflively they liv'd. 
And as little moment do I find in 

 fome 
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ſome other Arguments, as that the 
Lapis Heraclins of the Ancient 
Writers, or the Yerſoria of Plautw, 
ſhould be'by them intended for 
the Mariners Compaſs, For plain- 
ly the Yerſoria of Plauturs is 00 
other than the Piece of 7ackk 
which our Mariners now call the Br 
lin ; by which they uſe to turn their 


Sails, and fit them to the change of 


every Wind, And fo much doth 
appear by the Poet himſelf, in the 
Comedy which he calls Mercator; 
ſaying, FHinc ventus nunc Secundi 
eft, cape modo YVerſoriam. So called 
from Yerſo, to turn often; or from 
Yerſum, the firſt Supine of Yertoy 
Whence Yelum Yertere isa common 
Phraſe amongſt the Latines, usd for 
the ſhifting of the Sail,as the Wind 

doth vary. PE7. HETLIN's Co 


But as peremptory as Heyl/in is, 
in the aſſigning this Noble Inven- 
tion to F/avius the Neapolitanc, yet 
I find other Authors (it may be of 
35 good Credit and Authority) 

| ; | wholy 
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wholly difler from him. Dr. Gel. 
bert, our-Country-Man (who hath 
written an Excellent Lat» Treatiſe 
of the Properties of the LOAD- 
STONE) ſeems to. be of Opinion, 
that Pawius enctus brought the la- 
yention .of the Uſe of the COM- 
PASS from the Chine/es, Paulus 
Oforius, in his Diſcourſe of the Ads . 


y of King Emanuci, aſcribes it to 


Gama” and his Country-Men the 
Portugals, who, as he pretends, took 
it from. certain Barbarous Pyrats, 
Roaving upon the' Sea about the 
Cape of Good Hopr. Goropius Becas 
wm likewiſe thinks, he has great 
Reaſon to jntitle it upon his Coun- 
trey-Men- the Germans, in as much 
5 the 32 Points of the Wind upon 
the COMPASS borrow the Name 
from the Dazch in all Languages. 
But Blondus, who is therein follow'd 
by Pancirelius, both Italians, will 
rot have 7zaly loſe the Praiſe theres 
of, telling us, that about, 300 Years 
po it was found-out at 4a/phzs or 
elphis, a City in the Kingdom of 
(®) Naplet , 
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Naples : But' for the Author of it, 
the On: Nathes him nor, 'and the 0. 
ther aſſures v3, he is not known: 
Yet Salmith, out of Ciezus and Gs 
mara,confidently Chriſtens him with 
the Name of Flavius. To conclude 
then; who it was, thar firſt diſco ll - 
ver'd this Noble; uſeful Toverition, I 
is not certainly known. "And, isit I 4 
not pity, that one of the Greateft Nl © 
Benefattors to Mankind 'thar ever if 7 
was, ſhould lie hid in-ſo negleQed 
an obſcurity 2 When the greatDi- = © 
fturbers of the World, have ſo dear, MW © 
and fo precious a- Memory. For my 
part, T think there is much mort 
acknowiedgment due to 'this ob- 
ſcure Fellow, (if it be F/avi«s) than 
to a Thoofand Alexanders and C6. 
farr, 'or to Ten times the Number 
of Ariffortes. And He' really did 
more for the increaſe of Knowledpe, 
and the Advantage of 'the-World, 
by this one Tavention'; than the 
whole Tribe'd -Schoolmen havedone 
by their matiy 'miceries, and ſabcile 
Diſpuratiens. 5 149 | : 
a 
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, Tn the» Philoſophical Tranſaflions, 
Nawber 157;Pag.520. we meet with - 
avery Remarkable Account con- 
the COMPASS of a Ship, 
viz. of its changing, its Poles in a 
Thunder-Storm. .-** 
«There are. Three Kinds of Sea- 
COMPASSES;; the Firſt, the plain 
Meridional COMPASS. The Se- | 
cond, a . COMPASS ..of Variation. | 
The Thing: a Hark: OUMEASS. 
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Dlfervation concerning PE 7, RIF pl 
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18) > PETRIF YING Waters, tho' 
1 doubt not bur. their Kinds 
weias various, as the Effects they 
produce ; and the Eifefs again, as 
the Subjects they Work on ; yet [ 
aminclin'd ro believe, that they all 
tgree-thus far, that they proceed 
inthe Main from the fame Srock 
ad Litape, ' and are all more of _ 
les of 'the Kindred of SA LT S, 
Which _ and rarified. in the 
O2 Bowels 


\ 
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'Bowels of the Earth-into an inviſible IJ « 
Steam, are receiv'd by the Water; t 
as their moſt agreeable Yebicle, and I ,, 
brought hither tous at. the Riſing © ;, 
of Springs, as jnviſibly as. the Par. WI ,, 
ticles of Silver or Gold, when eacn IN , 

th 

ts 

St, 


is diſſolved in its proper Menſtruum: 
Where meeting perchance with an 
ambient Air, much colder-and chil. 
ling: chan any under Ground, in 
all likelyhood are» precipitated, and ff ..; 
thrown down on ſuch Subjeas, s 
they caſually find at the place of 
their Exit, which they preſently 
Cloath with a-Craſt- of Stone; of 
elſe (where Precipitation or Cobeſin 
will not ſuffice), they paſs with the 
Waters through the Pores of the. 
Subjeas, and are left behind in 
them juſt as in a Filter. - 1, 8 
The Reaſon 'of which difference ,,, 
may probably be, that ſome of theſe hire 
PETRIFYING Steams or. Atoms ſh 
may be gro's and more bulky, than his | 
ſome others are, and cannot be held 
up in the watry Yebicle, without h( 
ſuch a ' Heat as they *have under 
| Ground, 
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Ground, bur fall, and by Reaſon of 
their bigneſs, do not penezrare, but 
adhere to their Subjeas ; whereas 
pen are _ _ S_ 
nd ſubtile, are calily red_ in 
a Yolatile Condition, ld pak with 
the Waters into the cloſeſt 7ex- 
Iares. | 

If any body doubt whether 
IN Stores, and fo PETRIFICATIONS, 
ariſe trom SALTS, let him bur 
conſult the Chymi/ts, and ask whe- 
ther they find not all i»#darated Boe - 
dies, ſuch as Stones, Bones, Shells, 
and the like, moſt highly fared 
with the S2/ine Principle ? - Some 
Mixture of Earth and Se/phar, "cis 
*2e, there is in them, ' which give 
Opacity that moſt Sroxes have ; 
rom which, accordiog as they are 
tore or leſs free, they haye pro- 
ortionable 7rarſparency, 8nd ſome 
rdneſs-to0; as the beſt of Gems, 
te Diamant,  evinces. And if he 
all ack what SALTS are the apt- 
t to perform this Feat of PETRT- 
ICATION, though the diffice.lty 
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of the Queſtion might "well excuſy 
me, yet Fil yearure thus far to give 
him an Anſwer, That | have fre. 
guently ſeen at Whie/table in Kent, 
how their C operas or Yitriol is made 
out- of Stoxes, that *tis more than 
probable were firſt made out of 
That : To the Spirit of which 7; 
triol, if you add Oyl of Fartar 
they preſently turn into. a fix'd and { 
ſotnewhat hard Subſtance, not much 
| inferior or unlike to ſome Incru- 


ſtations; which ſeems to. conclude, 


that from theſe Two, all ſuch like 
Concretions are probably made ; and 
that could we but admit that Ocean 
of Zartar, which Plato plac d in the 
Center of the Earth, and thought 
the Origin of all our Springs, the 
buſineſs ' of PETRIFICATIONS 
were ſufficiently elear. To which 
1 alſo add in the behalf of Yitrisl, 
what's matrer of Fact, and prevails 
with me much, That where-ever 
] find ſtrong Vitrjol:Waxers, rhe 
PETRIFYING ones are ſeldom far 
oft. PLOT's Nat. Hiſt. of OX FORD- 
SETRE.. The 
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.The Ingenious, and Learned Mr. 


Hook faith, that all the PETRIFIED 
Pieces of. wood that he ever ſaw, 


ſem'd. ro have been rotten, Wood 
before the PETRIFI ATION be- 

_ And ſince I have Named this 

uſtrious knowing Gentleman, 
| (hall not think my ill ſpeng, 
if (for the whats wot of the 
Reader) 1 Tranſcribe the Obſerva- 
tions he hath made of a Piece of 
PETRIFIED Woed, taken from a 


Microſcopical Examen. 


| This PETRIFY'D SubRance re- 


| ſembled Wood, in that 


' Firſt, all the parts of it ſeem'd 
not at all ;ſſocated, or alter'd from 


their Natural Poſition whiles 


they were Weed; bur the whole 


Piece retain'd ' the exat ſhipe of 
Wood, having many of the Con- 
ſpicuous Pores of Wood ill remain- 


- kiln and ſhewing a manifeſt 
erence, viſible enough, between 


'the Grain of the 30d and that of 


O 4 the 
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the Bark; eſpecially, when any 
ſide of it was cut ſmooth and polite; 
for then it appeared ro have a very 
lovely Grain, like: that of fone 
curious claſe Wood, 

 «Wext (it reſembled Wood) in 
* that all che ſmaller,and (if I may { 
© call thoſe which are only to te 
* ſeenby a good Glaſs) Microſcopical 


** Pores of it appear, (buth when 


* the Subſtance is cut and poliſh? 
* Tranſverſly, and Parallel to the 
* Pores) perfetly like the Micre. 
* ſcopical Pores of ſeveral kinds f 
** IVood, retaining both the ſhape, 
and Poſition of fuch Pores. 


* It was differing from Wood, 


* Firſt, in Weight, being to Com- 

* mon Water, as 3; to 1. Where 

as there are few of our Engliſþ 

* Woods, thar, when dry, ate 

* found to be full as heavy as Wa 
* ter, Fr 

* Secondly, in F/ardueſs, being 

** yery near 25 hard as a Flint, and 

. . 66 Ti 


{ * for, though all the 
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*in ſome places of- it alſo reſem- 
*bling the Grain of a Flin?: Ir 


« would very readily Cut Glaſs, and 


* would not withour- difficult (e> | 


"| ſpecially in'fome parts of it) be 
* {cratch'd by a*Black hard Flixt ; 


* It would alſo asreadily ſtrike Fire 


" againſt a Sreel, as alſo againſt a 
* Flint. | 


» 


«Thirdly, in the Clſenſ of it; 


* Pores of the Wood were very Cons 


igroſcopical 


* ſpicuous in one potion, yet by 


*altering that poſition of the Po- 
* liſh'd Surface ro the Light, it was 
*alſo manifeſt that thoſe Pores ap- 
" pear'd darker than the reſt of the 


* Body, only becaufe they were. 


*fii'd up with a more Dusky Sub» 


* ſtance, and not becauſe they were 


" hollow. 
* Fourthly, .in its /xcambu/tible- 


'* eſs, -in that it would not burs in 
*the Fire ;. nay, *though I kept it a 


*p00d While red-hot in the Flame 


"of a Lamp, made very Jztenſe by 


* the Blaſt of a ſmall Pipe; yer it 
: * ſeem'd 
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*ſeem'd not at all to have dimi- 
v.niſhd its extentionz but ooly | 
* found it, to have chang'd its Co- 
* louy, and to haye put on a 
* more Dark and  Dusky Brown 
« FTue. . Nor could I perceive that 
* thoſe parts which ſeem'd to have 
* been Veod at firſt, were any thing 
© waſted, but the Parts appear'd as 
« Solid, and Cloſe as before. It 
* was farther obſervable alſo, that 
*« as it did not Conſume like 1/00; 
* ſo neither did it Crack and Fly 


*like a #/ixt, or. ſuch like hard 


* Stone ; nor was it long before it 
<« appear d red-hot. on 

” Fifchly, in its Diſſolubleneſs ; for 
” putting ſame drops of Ditill'd Yis 
- ” zegar upon the Stane, I found it 
" preſently to. yield very , many 
” Bubbles, juſt like thoſe which 
” may be obſerv'd in Spirit of + 
” xegar When it Corrodes Coral; 
” tho'I gueſs many of thoſe Bubs/es 
* proceeded from the ſmall parcels 


” of Air, which were driven out of 


? the Pores of this PETRIFIED ſub- 


* ſtarice 
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” tance,” by rhe infinuating Liquid 
” Menftruwm. wafers, 1 

” Sixthly, 1n its Rididneſs, and 
* Friability ; being nor at all Flexi. 
” Ble, but Brittle like'a Flint ; in» 
” fomuch rhat with one knock of a 
” Hammer | broke off a ſmall piece 
” of it, and with the ſame Eammer 
” quickly beat it to pretty fing Pow- 
” der upon an Anvil, | 

? Seventhly, it ſeem'd alſo very 
*differing from Wood to the Touch, 
*ſeeling more Cold than Wood uſu-. 
"ally does, and much like other 
” cloſe Srones and Minerals. 
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The Reaſons sf ail which Phaeno- 
mena ſeem to be: 


- ” Fhat this PETRIFIED Wood 
" having lain in ſome place where 
”it was well ſoak'd with PETRI- 
' 8 "FYING Water (that is, fuch 2 
*Water as is well impregnated with 
f " Stony and Farthy-Particles) did by 
© degrees ſeparate, either by Srrain- 
* ing and Filrratiov, or perhaps by 
| ® Pracivitation, 
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” Pracipitation, Cohefion'or' Corgu 
” lation, abundance of Stony Parti- 
” cles from that permeating Water: 
” Which Stony Particles having, by 
” means of the fluid Yehicle, con- 


” vey'd themſelves not only into | 


? the Microſcopical Pores, and fo 
» perfe&tly ſtop'd them up ; but al. 
” fo into the Pores, which may per, 
” haps be even in that part of the 
* Wood, which, through the Micri- 
” ſcope, appears moſt ſolid ; do there- 
* by ſo augment the Weight of the 
” Wood, as to make it above three 
” times heavier than Water, and 
” perhaps ſix times as heavy as it 
” was when Wood : Next, they 
” hereby ſo lock up and fertter the 
” parts of the/Wood, that the Fire 


” cannot eaſily make them fly a- 
” way, but the Action of the Fire 


” upon them is only able ro Char 
” thoſe parts as it were, like gs a piece 
” of Wood, if it be clos'd very faſt 
” up.in Clay, and kept a good while 
” Red-hot in the Fire, will by the 
” heat of the Fire be Charr'd, and 

- 2 net 
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” not -Conſum'd,; which may per- 
* haps be the Reaſon why the 'PE- 
* TRIFIED Sab/taxce appear'd. of a: 
” blackiſh Brown Colour after it had 
” been burner. - 
 . "By this intruGon of the Perri- 
hed Particles, it alſo becomes hard 
and. freable ; for the ſmaller Pores 
” of the Wood being perfetly uf 
” fed up. with theſe Srony Particles; 
* the Particles of. the Wood have 
" lew., or no Pores. in. which they 
* can. reſide, and conſequently, no 
” Flexion or yielding can be caus'd 
"4n.ſoch a Subſtance. 
? The remaining Particles like- 
"wiſe of the Wood, among the Stony 
* Particles, may keep them . from 
"cracking and flying, as they are 
very apt todoin.a Flint. HOOK's 
” Microg, Otſerv. XV IL 
Among the ſeveral. Kinds of. the 
PETRESCENT Liquors, I have,ob- 
ſerved a fort. that/is.of , ſo fine. a 
Subſtance, and yer of ſo PETRI- 
FLING a Vertue, | that it . will 
Penetrate po PETRIFY.,, Bodies of 
very 
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very different Kinds, and yet ſcarce, 
if if ball, viſibly increaſe their bulk, 


ESTES 


> ws I have ſeen divers Animal and 


[ 

| 

{ 

1 
Pegetable Subſtances fo PETRIFI- I 1 
ED, 4s ſcarce at all ro'be raken no- ll « 
tice of, by their appearance, toil | 
Hive been alter'd b the O peratio ) f 
of the PETRES Liquor.” [ 4 
| hg drag ole poobh: r 
Cheeſe turn'd into'Rone;- where the Ml $ 
Size,” Shape, and*-Colour- even of Wl 1 
the -Wriockles, atid the bludi i + 
Mold (which it ſeems ek, 6 [i 
to have when the'! b 
it) were” fo well pre 4d, thar/an Iſ fu 
In 

th 

fut 

Fl 
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Hungry Mari would not have feru- I in 
I'd to have fallen upon it as' 4 
ood Bir. Ad as for the Hardis, 
that this PETRESCENT Juice can 
g&ive to the Body*ttiar it Penetrates, 
L ſhall ohly tel you,” that _ 
had [ad I thitle yet have) a pretty 
quantity of Pot, DETRIFIED: pl Pri 
England, which retdining i ics formet I} For 
Figure; 'and Gigi, and ſcarce - P,, 
| a 
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all viſibly ificreasd in) Bulk, / was 
fovery bard;,-that I could make Im- 


preſſtons 'with.-it upon! Zrov, and 


Glaſs it ſelf," and: make it trike Fire 


like an Excellent Plat... To which 


1ſ{hall here: add; chatthe Srove parts 


did-notſuffer the Woody” which they 
had Pexerrated, to be reduc'd inthe 
Fire, "either to Aſhes or Chareole, 
And1 have by me a Lump of AMxe- 
ral-Subſtances; wherein a PETRE- 
SCENT' Liquor; that fills the large 
Intervals/|berween” them, is 'Fran- 
ſparent -enough, and harder than 


moſt Sroncsg// as far as wecould gueſs 


by ſome tryal of it made'by a $kil- 
ful Ingraver of -Gems. And to theſe 


Inſtances raight be added many o- 


thers, if it did not by thefe few 
bfficiemtly appear, that PETRI- 
FICK Agents: may: infinuate them- 
ſkives -ints the 'Pores of Various 
Bodies, and turn them into Sroxe, 


without: otherwiſe 'deſtroying their 


Priſtine Nature, or ſo much asrhejr 

Former. Figure; BOTLE of Gems, 

Pag, 114, 125. Wc 
Where 
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made. of: the -fu perfluous 

to make the more re diſpoſed _— 

the PETRESCENT Liquor ro (+ 

agulate; and afterwards the Cou- 

gulation may be: ſuſpended, either jN 
by the ſupervening: of i a | Colder 

Seaſon, as Winter; or even in Sum- 

mer it ſelf, by a-plentiful Rain, or 

the <ffe&t of it, ' Land-Flood, 

which might check the-progreſs of 

Coalitions by | over» much - diluting 

the Liquor, that. might elſe have fo 
turn'd into. Stove, BOILE ibidem, I5: 
Pag: 143: 

For ought we know, in thoſe ve -— 
ry Places, where now there is no 
thing to be ſeen but /ooſe Stones, and 
perhaps Beds of Stone themſelves, 
in thoſe very Places (I fay) there _ 
may in times paſt have been PE ( 
TRESCENT Liquors,whether Stag 


nant or Running, b fon 
of 
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For, I have in another place thew'd, 
that Earthquakes, Inundations, of 
Seas ' and: Rivers, . ' Sinkings of 
Ground, Incroachments of the 
Land on the. Water, Fiery Erupti- 
ons, and-- other ſuch - Accidents, 
(ome related by Authentick Au- 
thors, and. others happening in, our 
own times, 1n places, ſome of which 


1 had the curioſity to ſee,) have a- 


mong other, odd Effects, been able 


todry or choak up Pools and Lakes, 


and to. {top. and quite divert the 
courſe not only of Springs,” but of 
Rivers, fo. as to leave no Footſteps 
of them, ; where they plentitully 
tow's before; DEM--1bid.. pax. 
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Obſervations. concerning SALT : Sc 
v:ral. forts thereof. 


{ Y"Ommon: SALT is the Coazz- 
lum of Sea-Water, or of Sals 
fountain-Water ; bur that of rhe 
Þ \ Sea 


a> 
hed 
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Sea is the chief. It is purified by 
Solution, Fileration, 'and Coagule- 
'tion, or Cryſtallization. Ir is tobe 
noted, that the artificial SALT of 
Vegetables and 4nimals are ſubjef 
to the fame Preparations which 
common SALT is ſubjeQ to. 'If 
the Solution and Cryſtallization be 
often repeated, this common SALT 
will at aſt be ſweet. + 

The SAL ARMONITAC of the 
Ancients was a Native SALT, 
which grew in the Lybic Sea, un- 
known to us : Ours is #:Compound 
Artificial Volatile SALT, - boiled 
from the Athes of Minerals, Vee. 
tables, and Animals; Salt. of Soot, 
common*SALT, -and®Sal Gemme. 
The belt comes from Yenice and 
Antwerp, being very white and 
pure. —— 

Among all the. SALTS that Ns- 
ture alone produceth, the ſcarceſt, 
but of greateſt --Vertue,* is the 
SALT-AMMONIAC: they call it 
ny, pron MONIAC® and from 

thar Name Hts that*it comes 
from 
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om: Armenia.; byt;that, is:not. the 
_ of it but AM MONIAC, 
which in Greek ſignifies, SALT. of 
the Sand: and underneath the Saud 
(of the Sca-ſhore, I. ſuppoſe) jr is 
ound congeal'd in. little \ pieces: by 


its.internal Heat, and the continual 


burning of the'Sun,-. baked ſo much 
that-ir is made the bittereſt,to caſt 
of ;all kind of, SALT: . Gold/miths 
uſe. 1t- more than the Phyficans., It 
is.0ne: of thoſe, they call, 7he, four 
Spirits, becauſe. the Fire will, con» 
vert them into Smoak, and ſo they 
fly away, : The other. three are 


Quick Silver, Sulphur, and Salt. Pe- 


ter.,; It hath a particular Property 
to.cleanſe : and colour Gold,.and is. 


put into the! Cotnpoſition of that 


Aqua Fortis that diſſolves it. AL- 
BARO. ALONSO BARBA of Merals. 
Tranſl by the Far! of SANDIWICH. 
; = ta Alphonſus Borellus ,iq his 
Hiſtoria & Meteorologia Incendii YEt- 
"2i, Ann., 1669. takes - particular 
agtice of the great abundance of 

P > SAL 
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SAL'ARMONIAC, that was ſound 
in all rhe hokes"#nd vents of the 
Gronnd, and in the Clefts of Stones. 
And of this SALT He affirms, - that 
there 'had been fab[tmed (for -he 
makes it fat:tious) fo" great Store, 
thar* many thouſands of Pounds 
tmight be gather'd;addinig, that even 
a whole Year after the Extirndtion 
. ofthe Fire in the Mouths of ATNA, * 
there were. found "remaining d# 
vers vents abour'Cardiia, cxhali 
ſtorg of Smoak, which had the like 
SAH ARMONIFAC ſticking ro the 
ſides and' edges of the Stones.” 
"Arrhis day, wehave little know- 
le e -of the true NFTRE, which 
was anciently made of 'the Water 
of the River Nh; g—_— 
bertus Magnus faith, that in Soft 
ria there was 3 Mountain that'con- 
tained a very rich Mine of Copper, 
and. that the Water which - Hined 
out at'the bottoſm'of ir, being dri- 
ed, "became NITRE: We know h 
little alſo” of Aphronitrum, which Bhe 
1s Wno 
. 
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NrnE is hicterer than Salz, but 
leſs Salt. SALT PETER is the 
Mean between them two, and con- 
fiſts of very ry and ſubtile parts; 
it grows on the Walls of old-Houſes, 
and in Stables, Cow-Heuſes, Hog- 
Sties, . and Dag oaw ; | a WY 
w. again in.t me Eartn 1t 
Bo then out of, if that Earth be 
thrown in heaps, and not ſturd, 
and "taken care,of ; or if ordioary 
farth be caſt up into heaps, and 
vater'd with Brackiſh Water, after 
ſome Years it. will give a great en- 
ran as profitable as Crops of 
Hog | 
' The uſe of it in making (Gux- 
n- Rfowder, and Aqua Fortis is very 
' Well known. It is usd alfo in the 
nelting of Metals. 7bidew. ,.. 
ri- | Whether the NITRE. of, the, Anz 
ents be of the ſaine Species with 
he SALT, which is, commonly | 
is Fnown by the name of SALT PE- 
-ILER,-is variouſly diſputed by ve- 
| FF :. ry 


A MEE "I. nn 
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ry learned  Auth67 amongſt "the 
Modern Phyſicians ; On the Neg: 


SELEITEAL 


and handled them both, atid 
ſo. poſitive as to pronopnce; that in 
all Chriſtendom there is not © one 
Grain of NITRE to be' found,” un- 
leſs: it be brought from; other parts; 
although' at the time' of his being in 
Grand Caire (which was about the 
Year 1559) it 'Was'fo common 
there (as he fays) that. ten Pounds 
of it would not colt a Moidin  & 
mong' thoſe that hold the 4firma: 
tive, the moſt eminent are Cardai 
and-Loxgus ; and it ſeems the ge: 
neral Vote of Learned 'Men'hath 
| been" moſt favourable to' that Opt 
nion, by reafon that in all. Latin 
Relations ' and Preſ&riptions,' 'the 
word NITRUM or HALINITRUM 
is moſt commonly uſed: for SALT 


FETER, 


- "'T-have 


tl 
ſt 
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T have often enquired amongſt 
opr London Drugſters for Egyptian 
NITRE,. and if I had been fo forty- 
nate as to have found any," I doubt 
not,. but I ſhould have been able ro 
have put an, end to that Queſtion 
by a Demoyſtration ;- that is, by 
turning the greateſt part of it in- 
to SALT PETER. . However, the 
Obſervations I have made in my 
own private Experiments, . and in 
the PraQtice of SALT PETER-Men, 
and Refitiers 'of SALT PETER, 
kem to give me ſufficient ground 
to ſuſpe@,' that the tonfidence of 
thoſe who hold them.'to be ' ſeve- 
ral SALTS,” proceedeth | chiefly 
from their being unacquainted with 
the various Þz4roperes of SALT PE- 
TER in-the, making and refining of 
It: And alſo their comparing dou- 
ble refin'd SALT PETER (ot w hich 
Gunpowder is made) with the Nl- 
TRUM and. APHRONITRUM de- 
cribd by Pliny, in the one and 
fhirtieth Book of his Natural 77+ 
ſtory ;” which” indeediis the offfy t6- 


P 4 leravle 


, wo 
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lerable account of that SALT, that 
hath been handed to ps from Anti- 
quity; where he tells us, that A- 
PHRONITRUM was Colore pene 
rn and Eg Egyptian | ITRE # 
cum ©: Lapidoſum. H! NSHA 
of Fo Kr. of SALT PETER, 


See SPRAT's Hiſt. e of the R,S. Pay, | 


260, 261.,_:; 

NITRE is often 2dulterated by 
being, mixed with rl mA 
but. you may-.ry it.þ raves 
for being fir upon, a = hot Tik, 
or Stone, if all fly. away, . it is pure; 
bur if any thing remain, jt is CON» 
mon SALT. 

The Lord Bacon faith, that Nl- 
TRE is a kind of cool be anfe# 1n 
that it bites the Topgue and Pal 
with Cold, juſt as S; ices do with 
Heat ; and that NITRE i is the on: 
ly Pexctable, which aboundeth with 
Spirit, and yet is Cold. 

He further tells us,. that Catthk 
which drink of NITROUS Water, 
do. mapife ly grow fat; which, 
ſaith be, is a ſign of its cold Qualir 

ty. 


% 
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© » © 7 o SINN eas i 
It is affirm'd by. ſeveral, that 


Gunpowder, which confiſterh  prin- 


cipally of NITRE, being takep in, 


Drink,doth conduce to.Valqur ; and- 
therefore 'tis often us'd by. Mariners 
and Soldiers juſt before. t WF ore to 
fight, even as the Turks do Opium. 

The greater Part of 4frica hath. . 
no other SALT but ſuch as .is dig- 


ged out of Quarries and Mines, :at- 


ter the manner of Marble or Free 
Stone, being of 2 White, Red, and 
Gray Colour. Barbary aboundeth 
with SALT, and Numid{;a is indif- 
ferently furniſh'd therewith -: Bur 
the Land of Negros, and eſpecially 
the inner part of Erbiepia, 15 fo de- 
ſtitute thereof, that a Pound of 
SALT is there fold for half a Dx- 
cat. And the People of that Coun-. 
try uſe not ta ſet SALT. upon their 
Tables ; but holding a crumb of 
SALT in their hands, they lick. - 
the ſame at every morſel of Meat 
which they put in their Mouths. In 

certain 


LY 
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certain Lakes of Barbary, . all the 
Summer time, there is fair and 
white SALT congeal'd or kern'd, 
as namely; *in divers'places near 
the City of, Fez,” PPURCH. Pilyy. 
Pol. Il. pag. 849. ©. © = 

The Learned and Tngenious. Dr, 
Brown jn his Travels, pag. 112. faith, ; 
That near the City , of Eperies, in 
upper 7Zungary, there is a SALT- 
Mine of "great note, being an hun- 
drgd and fourſcore Fathoms deep, 
in which are pieces of Salt found, 
of ten thoufand Pounds weight. 

The Principal SALT-Mines are 
in Poland and Calabria. In the lel- 
ſer Poland, fays Comer, .in his De- 
ſcription of that Country, are ſome, 
pieces of SALT as. big as huge 
Stones; ſo hard, that Houſes and 
even whole Towns are built with 
them. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſattions 
we have a Relation concerning the 
SAL-GEMME Mines in Poland, ly- 
ing within a Mile of Cracovia : which 
Relation was communicated to 

Eon © Mr. uldew 
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Mr. 0!denburg by a curious Gentle- 
man in Germany, who ſome Years 
ſince deſcende himſelf into thoſe 
Mines, to the depth of 200 Fa- 
thoms, and was led about in them 
for the ſpace of three Hours. + He 
faith, that out of theſe Mines they 
dig and cut out three ſorts of SALT ; 
Ove is common, courſe; -and black;; 
the Second ſomewhat finer and whis 
ter; the Third, very white; and 
clear, like Cryſtal. Fe fays, the 
courſe and black SALT is cut out 
in great pieces, roundiſh, -and'three 
Pelonian Ells long, and one Ell thick, 
which coſts from fifty to ſeventy 
Polonian Florins : 'In the mean time 
the Inhabitants of Cracow have a 


Priviledge,' whereby a certain num- 
ber of Pieces ts to be deliver'd* ro 


_ them, at the rate of eight ſuch Plo- 
rins the Piece. | The great Pieces 


he at Cracow about the Streets be- 
fore the doors of the Citizens -a$ 
allo in the Countrey,' in the” ſmall 
Towns and Villages, and before the 


Forts and Houſes. of the Nobitiry; = 


W here 
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where the Cattle, paſling to and 
fro, - lick of thoſe SALT Stones; 
which afterwards by Mills and other 
Engines are ground and beaten ſmall 
for uſe. 

Theſe SALT-Works belong to 
the King of Po/and, who appoints 
and maintains the Officers.of them ; 
ard 'tis one.. of his beſt ROYAL 
REVENUES, amounting to a very 
conſiderable Sum. There are no 
leſs than a thouſand Men that are 
conſtantly employ d in theſe Mines; 
and be ſazth, There was then a Pro- 
vilion of SALT valued at two: Milli- 

He. farther. ſays, There are in 
theſe Works three Horſes that ſtay 
always below, having their Stable 
and other Neceſfaries there; the 
Horſes, after they have beena while 
under Ground, - grow bliad from 
the ſharpneſs of the SALT; and 
that all the Three, which then La- 
bour'd there, were quite blind. Þ Hl 
£0S. TRANSACT. Numb. 61. pay. 


1099, &c. 
| In 
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In Famgzea they have a very pret- 

i ÞÞ ry and'exfic way for the produethg 
: | of good SALT, which'is thus: Near 
er ſl the Sea-(ide they dig 'a low place, 
ll Wl 25 it were a Lough or Pond, and 
pave it very even, and with a Sluce 

w let in ſome ' of the Sea-water,” *an 
ts Winch, ewo' Thches, or three licks | 
n ; deep, or more ; and thete lettin 
\L Wrcmain, the' Sun in'' a ſhort ie | 
ry {turner it into SALT: Andif t y_- 
no FW luve occaſion ro whe it quickly, thy 
are Wit in che'feſs;* but if ' they have"'a' 
es; Weood Stock,: that they can ftay fon. 
ro- Meer, chery they let'm'the more 3" tor 
the more is /1et- in, the longet wilt” 
Wit be ere it become SALT : Sr: Þ 
being dire, they ſweep it up, and” 
keep it for” uſe, and fo %t in hore, 


ble Rnd thus” are they" welt provide” 
the Fvith SALT, to Powder their Beef, 
bile ork, &c: which wilf not keep * 
om Wveer orherwile many hovurs after 
and W's kid. F7OGHES's Antetitan 


byfrttan, i PAL 3s q 
Accordrng; to the- Quality of thi 
th, or Ground" of- the MarilF, * 
the 
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the SALT is made more. or leſs 
white. The Reddiſh Earth maketh 
the SALT more Gray ; the Blue- 
iſh more white. Beſides, if_you let 
run. in a little mote Water than you 
ought, the SALT becomes, thence 
more. White ; + but then it. yields 
not ſo much. Generally all the 
Mariſhes require a far Earth, nei- 
ther Spungy,. nor Sandy, 

\. Unleſs it rain, much, the, Rain- 
water does littls hurt tothe. Ms 
riſh.;,and althougly it rain 'a day 
or..a night, they do not. let the 
Water which:is in the Mari/þ run 
out, the heat of the Sun ſufficiently 
exhaling. ſuch Rain: Water. .,. Oaly, 
if it have rain'd: very plentifully 
that, day, no .SALT is drawn for 
the three or four next .following 
days: .But if it rain five or fi 
days, - the People are then neceſlita- 
ted to empty.-.all the Water of the 
Beds. by -a peculiar Channel, con: 
veighing it -into the Sea; which 
|  cacinge be opened,butwhen 


'tis-low Water. But 'tis very gp 
that. 
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6 W that it rains fo long, as to conſtrain 
th them tb empty thoſe Beds. 
16> 'Tis Obvious that the hotteſt 
lt MW Years make the moſt SALT ; 
ou Wl (where yet” it 15; to be noted, that 
ice MF beſides the heat of the Sun, the 
Ids WB "Winds contribute mich* 'to' It, 
the Ml 'inrregard that leſs SALT is made 
nci- i in calm, than in Windy Weather. 
The Weſt and North-Weſt Winds 
1in- WM are the beſt for this Purpoſe. _ 
MW in the -Beds of the © Marifh, | 
day MW where the "SALT is made, the 
the W Water muſt not be above' an Inch © 
run W and an half deep. ' Each of theſe 
ntly WM Beds is fifteen Foot long, and 
aly, fourteen Foot broad. Chiefly care 
ully I is to be taken, that the” Earth at 
for © the' bortom of-+ the Beds mingke 
ving not with the SALT. This Ac- 
- (x i count was communicated to Mr. Ol- 
ita Y denburg by a+ French Dr. of Phy- 
f the fick, refiding in the ' Iſle'- of Rhe, 
con where Sa/t is . made in a great 
;hich Quantity. As you may tind in | 
when IN the PF7[LOS. TRANSACT. Numb. 
1domJ SI. pag. 1025. | | 
that. ITE: + 
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SALT is that which gives Ligs 
ture, Weight, and Conſtitution to 
things, and. is the moſt maniſeſt 
Subſtance.in all. Artificial Compoſts, 
Tis SALT. . which Fertilizes, and 
Renders Egypr ſo anagioully Fruit- 
ful after che Inundatzons of Nik; 
ind the: Nezrows Grounds of Jama- 
ca,  and-acher places, which cauk 
fo ſtupendious a-growth of Plants 
and Frees.;. In a Word, SALT may 
be.faid to. haye a Dominion almoſt 
; Monarchical, '1n the great Work of 
Pegetation, being lo abſolute an In 
gredient in all our -Duags and Con- 
poſer. : 
\ Fo. Conclude, you know, wh6 
have Dignified SALT with the Pre- 
ropative of being; Nam'd Element» 
Earth, the Yigour and Cloſe of all 
Things, yea, the firſt and laſt of 
Rlementated Bodies: What ſhall I 
ſay, Quid. Diviaum, the Original of i 
all Fecundity; nor can I fay kb, 
ſrace there .was nor Sacrifice, nor 
Diſcourſe acceptable . without 1t. 
EVELIN's Diſcourſe of Earth, i». 
ſeveral 
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24  feveral places, Pag.- 312,..313, 314: 


feſt M See an Account of the SALT 
ts Springs at Nantwich in Ch: ſhire, by 
and WW Dr, William Fackſon, inthe PHI- 
uit- W108. TRANSACT. Numb. 53. 

ie; And of theS A LT: Waters of 
ma WE Droytwich in Worceſter-ſhire, by Dr. 
wk W7h.Roftell, in the PHILOS. TRAN 


unts WSACT. Namb. 142. | | 

nay Wl (And of \the SALT Springs in 

_ Staffordſhire; by Dr. Rob. Plot, in 
0 


his Deſcription: of rhat County. | 


1 > OO TE 7 
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Obſervations concerning GOLD. 


Pre- HE moſt perfect of-all Ina- 
ent nimate'Bodies, and the moſt 
all Wſteem'd of all 'Mettals is GOLD, 

t of Tniverſally known, and coveted by 

n 5 People; | It is: made of the ſame 

a 


Matter, agd-im the nn. Manner, 
sother Mettals are, of parts 
pure and 'perfe&, and fo well 
ompatted-together by DecoCtion, 
Places ſubſtance is, as it were, in- 
___ corruptibile, 
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corruptible, being out of the Power 
of any of the Elements to be Cor. 
' rupted or Deſtroy'd. The Fire that 
conſumes all: other Mettals, only WW} 
makes GOLD more-pure; The 4 
and Water, diminiſh not its Luſt, 
nor can Earth make it Ruſt or, 
Waſte. By. the Nobleneſs of its | 
Subſtance, it hath moſt deſervedly 
obtain'd that Eſtimation, which the MW 
World gives it, and the Naturd 
= which _ here _ b 
rable Equality of its ition, 
is the beſt Medicine Joainſt Melan- 
cholly, and rhe areaceſt Cordialt 
the Hearts of, Men, which pe 
tually run $5 this Avititions Mel 
tal, as the Needle doth after the 
Loadfone. The Virtue afcrib'd to 
Aurum Potabile, to preſerve a Body | 
perpetually in Youthfulneſs with 
out Infirmity ; together with the: | 
Receit of_making thereoh c 
upon the Crelit of thoſe Author þ 
who have written concerning 
ſame. ALBARO  HLNGO "24þ 7 
1} B 
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BA, of Mettals, Tranſlat. by the Earl 
of Sandwich, Chap. 26. 

GOLD hath the leaſt Variety of 
Regular Figure, in the Ore, of. a- 
iy Mettal, Becauſe more ſolid, 
1d therefore, leſs wanton, than 
the reſt. "T's « rare Specimen, men- 
inf tion'd by Georgins de Sepibus, which | 

he calls, Aurm Rameſcens. 
The "Dudtility of GOLD is ad- . 
nirable ; One Grain, in Leaves, 

s extended to above Fifty Inches 
qaare : And" one Ounce employ'd | 
Guildi > fraall Zair-Wyre, will 
extended to almoſt an Hundred 
Miles m keaphr; as Mr. Boyle hath 
blery'd. 

* wa Uſes of GOLD for Veſſels, 
| Armour, Garments, &©c. are 

The Luxury of- Galiennus 
Nepdeote taught him to Powder 
s Hair/with the Duſt of GOLD. 
me - Painters, faith Ambroſinus, 
; Plated GOLD over Finegar, 
ereby 1s produc'd a -pure Blue 
8 Ceruſs out;of Lead) which they 
refer before the Zitramarire. | 

Q 2 One 
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© One principal Uſe of GOLD i 
Medicine is, tor the CorreSion of 
Mercurial Medicines. The Original 
Uſe of Leat-GOLD in Elettuaries, 
and divers other Preparations, wa; 
nor only for better Grace;-.but from 
the Opinion of irs adding Virtue to 
them. And Plates of .GOLD, an þ 
ciently, have been us'd eſpecially 
for Children, as an Amuilet. Which 
I take to. be the true Reaſon, why 
the Kings of England*hang a peice 
of GOLD. upoa thoſe they Touch, 
GREW's MyſeumREGSOC.Pag,31;, 
There goes a Tradition among 
Learned Meg, that, the-Leaves of 
V ines that grow in ſome places « 
Hungary; whoſe Mines afford 
GOLD, are as it were Guz/t 0n 
the lower fide, by aſcending Exhs 
lations of a GOLDEN. Nature : 
Whether this be true or no, [I ſhall 
not - take upon me to determine: 
Bur I remember, that haviog made 
Enquiry abouc the Truth of it, of 
a very Iogenious Traveller, whole 
Curiolity Id him to viſit — 
(0s 


<< WUEAESII—x. - 
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) in thoſe famous Mines : Z7e told. me, 
| of ff that he did not remember He 'had 
obſerv'd what is Reported about 
the Leaves of the Yine: But Ze 
wal knew very well, that at -7ockay, 
-on& (3 place that affords the famouſeſt 
«to Wine of ZZungary, and indeed the 
an {4beſt I have drunk) very many of 
ally the Hernels of the Grapes would ap- 
: Guilt over, as it were, with 
Lef-GOLD. ROB. BOTLE of the 
cice fnſalubrity, 2d Salubrity of the Air. 
wb. P38. 44> 45- 
23 At Chremnitz, a ſmall Town in 
ong I Hwngary, there is a GOLD-MINE, 
; off which they have Work'd theſe 
; offi ine Hundred and Fiſry © Years ; 
ord ihe Mine is about Nine or Ten Fro- 
on 5 Miles in length, arFthere 15 
cha Wore Cuniculus or Horizontal patlrge, 
re :Vhich is Eight Hundred Fathoms | 
hall /ong, called the Erb all. The depth 
ne:M9! it is above One Hurdred and” 
adeFXventy Fathoms ; They do nor uſe 
of ladders to defecnd into this /7:e, 
oſe Yut are let -down at the'end of a 
ly Cable, unto which is faftned a Slinp, 
hole Q 3 or | 


1nd! 
1es, 


_ Whoſoever entreth the Mix is let 
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or Seat of Leather ; the Leather 
being broad, and divided ordinarily 
into T'wo or Three yow! ſo that 
it is to be ſhifted or chang 'd as you 
find Convenience, and- affords no 
uneaſie Seat even "to ſuch as are 
not vsd to it. And inthis manner, 


down. Through one of the Schachti 
or perpendicular Pits, of which 
there are Six. - x. That of Rodab 
phus. 2. Queen Anne, 3. Ferth 
wand. 4. Matthias. 5. Windſcbackt, 
and 6. Leopold, I went down by. 
the Pit of the Emperour Rodlophur, 
gently deſcending by the turning 
about of a large Wheel, to which 
the Cable is faſtned, One Hundred 
and Eight Fathoms deep into the 
Earth ; and after many Hours be 
ing in the” Mine, was drawn out 4 
gain by Leopold's Pit, ſtrait up 
above One "Hundred and Fifty Fa- 
thoms a height ſurpaſſing that of 
the Pyramids, by a Third part. At 
the bottom of which Pit, I was not 
Diſcpurag'd to find my ſelf ſo deep 

| in 
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in the Earth, for.conſidering I was 
 yet- above Three Th Miles 
from the Center, I thought my ſelf 
but-in. a Well. Tt is built on all 
ſides with Fir7-Trees one laying up- 
on another. on Four fides- from the 
bottom to the top. 
They Work end One, Two, 
or- Three” of - the Clock, as they 
7 for the Mzzers dire theme 


FABERSEr 


a 
Leng 


/ 


es under-ground by a Compaſs, 

of Thirty Two Points, (ſuch 
w is uled at Sea,) but by one of 
Twenty Four, which they divide, 
& we do the Hours of the Day, 
into Twice Twelve. 

Of the GO LD-Ore ſome is 
Nhite, ſome Black, ſome of it Red, 
and ſome Yellow. That with Black 
Spots in White is eſteem'd the beſt ; 
ta- © ws alſo the Ore which lyeth next to 

up I the Black Veins. 
Fa | There have been Pieces of Vir- 
- of gi» GOLD found in this _. 
Ar Where they Pound the 
not © Ore, they lay: a Fou n Thres > 
cep | Yards deep of Wood, . upon which 
in Q4 y 
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T 
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"they place the Ore, over which 
there are Four and Twenty Beam, 
armed 'at 'the; bottom” with Iron, 
which break"and grind the Ore 
it being cover'd all the white with 
Water.” Theſe Beams are mov'd by 
Four Wheeis, one Wheel to Six 
Beams; the Water which cometh out 
from the +-pounded Ore, 'is let inty 
little Pits or Cheſts commonly Se | 
ven or Eight one after cot 
, and/ afterwards , into a large Pit « 
almoſt half an Acre of Ground, and 
then afcer fething ler: our. © © 
© The GOLD-Ore in Powder or 
Pounded 1s, called $/ich, of which 
that is the Richeſt which is neareſt 
to the Beams where it 1s firſt Poun- 
ded.. "They Work” thus Day and 
Nighe” conrinyally. * The Candles 
which* they make fe of ' are” of 
Firre or ſorhe\Reſfinous Wood. 
They wath the S$/ich fo long, as 
perhaps 'ip an Hundred -Pound 
Weight there may be half'an Ounce, 
or an! Ounce of GOLD and Silver, 
the greateſt part ordinarily GOLD, 
| Om Tow 
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hk Two Thirds generally. To this 

s,  Slich they add Limeſtone and Slacken, ry 
nl and Melt them together in the Us 
fe WY Melting Furnace, 

ch The firſt Melting produeeth a 1 

by Y. Subſtance” called Lech; this Lech £ 

ix B they burn with Charco/e to make ir 

vt MW lighter, to open its Body and ren- 

to MF der it porous, and then it is called 


FT Hh 
+ To the Ro/t, they add Sand as 
"they ſee occaſion, and Melt it a+ 
ain in the Melting Furnace; then 
let it out into the Pan, and pro- 
or | ceed as in the Melting . of Si/ver. 
ich MW BROWN's Trav. i= Hungaria @c. 
ett MY Pag. 98, Sc. : TR 12-1 
vn 'The | Lord Bacon commends the 
nd BE Wir of the Chingſes, who defpair of 
les BY Making of GOLD, bur at the ſame 
of © time are mad upon the Making of 
SILVER : For certain it is, ſaith chat | 
as Noble Philoſopher, that it is more 
ind £ difficult to make GOLD, (which 
ice, | 5 the moſt Ponderous and Mareriate 
ver, | amongſt Merrals) of other Merrals, 
.D, | ks Ponderous, and leſs Marteriarte ; 
ow than 


o 
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than (Ya Yerſa) to make SILVER : | 
of Lead, or Quick-Silver : Both | 
which are more Ponderous than | 
SILVER : So that 7hey need rather 8 - 
a furcher Degree of F;xation, than | 

_ any Condenſation. BAC. Nat. Hiſt, | 
* The Polite and Ingenious ' Dy. 
Sprat, now Biſhop of *Rocheſter, {| , 
ſpeaking of the Modern Chymilts, MW 
who ſearch after Riches, by 7ranſ- | 
mutations, and the' great Elixiry, 
ſaith, That their Succe(s has been” 8 
8 ſmall, as theie[ was extra" if ": 
vagant ; and” that their Writers in- 
volve them in ſuch Darkneſs, that 
| 

| 

| 

: 

| 

| 

| 


\_ 


He ſcarcely knows, which was 
the greateſt Task, to underſtand 
their meaning, or -to Effect it. 
Theſe Men, /aith He, are fo earneſt 
in the Chaſe -of the - Philoſopher's 
$:oxe, that they are-ſcarce capable 
of any other Thoughts: Ss that if 
an Experiment lye never fo little 
out of their Road, it is free from 
their Diſcovery : As I have heard 
of ſome Creatures in 4frick, which 
ſtill going a violent pace ſtraight 
| on, 


/ 


a 
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on; and not being able to turn . 
themſelves, can never get any Prey, 
bur what they meet juſt” in. their 
way. - This Secret they proſecute 
ſo impetuouſly, that they believe - 
they ſee ſome Footſteps of it, in e- 
, very ine..of Moſes, Solomon, or 
BH /irgil. The Truth: is, they are 
downright Enthu/fioſts about it. And 
ſeeing we caſt Enthufiaſm out of 
Divmity. it felf,, we thall hardly. 
"ture be perſwaded, to admit it into ' 
"Wl "Philoſophy. It were perhaps a vain +» 
attempt, fo try toicure ſuch Men 
of their groundleſs Hopes. It may 
be they are happier now, as they 
are: And they would only cry out 
with the Man in Z7orace, that their 
Friends, who hadrreſtor'd them.to 
' & 2 perfe&t Senfe, had Murther'd 
them. But certainly if theſe Men 
could be brought to content them- 
ſelves" with moderate Things, to 
grow Rich by degrees, and not to 
imagine, they ſhall gain the Indies, 
out of every Crucible: There might 
be wonderful things expe&ed from 
them. 
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them. SPRAT's Hiſt. of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY, Paz. 37, 38, 
Dr. Hackwell, in his Apology of 
the Power and Providence of God, 
ſpeaking of the Phz/oſopher's Stone, 
aith, He much doubts whether any 


ſuch Experimeat be yet really found... 


or no; and if it be, whether the 
Operation of it befhgt more dange- 
rous and difficult, then the effect a: 


riſing from it, is or can be advantas 


gious. Butof this, farth he, Tam 
well affur'd,” that as he who dig 

in his Yzzeyard for GOLD mit 
it, but by opening theRoots of his 
Vines, thereby found their Fruit, 
Cont Year' more | worth unto 
him than GOLD : So whileſt Men 
; labour'd by Tranſmuration of 


d 
q 


to make GOLD, they have fallen 
uponi the Diſtillations of Warers, 
ExtraQions of Oyles, and ſuch ike 
rare Experiments unknown to the 
Ancients, which 'are Undoubtedly 


more pretious for the ufe of Man, 


than all the GOLD. of both the 


Indies, 


F 


Mettals from one Species to another. 
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Indies. H AKEWILL, hot 3+ 
Chap. 9. Set, 2. 
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Obſervations conſerning SILV LR. 


T ILVER is the moſt Perfect 
of all Mertals Except Gold, 
whereunto it comes ſo near, as 2s to 
want nothing but the Colour ; and 
therefore thoſe that moſt of all op- 
poſe the Opinion of the 7ranſmuta- 
tion 'of Mettals one into another, 
do yet hold it poſſible to turn SIL- 
VER into Go/d, becauſe the Colour 
only being wanting, the Fire and 
Artificial ConcoQtions can fupply 
that, whereof there be many , 
periments : From the good no 

W and Fineneſs of its Parts, pro | 
its - induring. the Fire with very 
little waſte, as alſo its being Tough 
and Malleable, and_ endures the 
drawing out into very Thin Leaves, 
and ſmall Wyre; if it were not a 
Common Trade to do it, it would 
not be beliey'd to be polkible, that 
an 
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an Onance of SILVER ſhould be 
Drawn out into Fourteen Hundred 
Yards of Wyrez” and its yet more 
admirable, that all ha? ſhall be 
made Guilt Wyre, with only fix 
Grains of Go/4; So that although 


SILVER can be Extended to admi- | 
ration, yet Go/d isa Hundred times 


more re DuAile than it. BARBA of 
tals, Chap. 27. 


The Dhiet Places of the ſnazeh 


from whence they draw SILVER, 


are New Spain, and Peru; but the 


Mines of Peru, faith A4cofta, far fur- 


paſs the reſt; and amongf all others 


_ of the World, thoſe of Potozr. 
The greateſt Riches of the King- 

dom of Pers is moſt out of \(ight 

hid inthe Bowels of the Earth, but 


fotnd in - thoſe never decaying 


Mines of GOLD and 'SILVER ; 


more eminently abounding in this 


one Province, than in all 4merzca, 
For inſtance whereof we may take 
the SILVER Mines of Potozi, Di- 
ſcoverd m the Year 1545, the fifth 


of which Pay#ble into the Xing's + 


Exchequer, 
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Exchequer, amounted in Forty Years 
to one Hundred and Eleven Milli- 
ons of_ Pezoes, every Pezo being 
Valued at Six Shilliongs and Six 
Pence; and yet a third part of the 
Whole was diſcharg'd of that Pay- 
ment, By this one we may gueſs 
BB fomtwhat: of the: re/, as by the: 
: BW proportion of ove Member, the Di- 
mentions of the Whole Body may be 
probably peuſs'd at ; unleſs the Riches. 
I of theſe | Hires be beyond con-® 
\ BB jure of which it is affirm'd by 
e knowing Men, that they yield 
WW in many | Places more Gold than 
Barth, PET, HETLIN. 
How theſeRich Mines of Potezs 
came firſt to be diſcover'd _ 1t- 
was a thing ſomewhat Remarkable, 
[ ſhall here- give an account : The 
manner (therefore) of this Diſcove- 
' i ry wasas followeth. 
A Peruvian calld Gaaipa, who 
| Work'd ar-the Mines of Porco, go- 
ng a Huming, it chanc'd that the 
Game ran up the ſteep Mountain of: 
= Porgfi, which prevented his Pur- 
r, ſviag- 
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ſuing of it any farther; -but the 
Mountain being over grown with 
Trees, he got hold trom one Bough 
'£o another ro h<Ip himſelf up, and 
at laſt raking hold of the Bramble 
call'd Qzirua, he pulFd- the fame out 
of the Ground, and finding it hea- 
vy, lookt upon: it, and" efpy'd a 
Lump of SILVER hanging 

atthe Roor of it ; whereupon view- 
ro {ape he diſcover'd a Rich 
+ SILVER Vein; of © which taking 
ſome Pieces home, and* Melting 
them, he found that it was the beſt 
SILVER that ever he had-/known ; 
wherefore he privately gota greater 
quantity, and by degrees grew Ex- 
traordinary Rich : Burthohe carried 
his deſignmever ſo cloſe, yet he was 
at laſt ſuſpe&ed, and eſpecially by 
his Neighbour Gzaxca, Born in the || / 
Valey Xauxa, who was the more | * 
jealous of him, becauſe he ſold I} 
greater Bars of SILVER than any | \ 
were Caſt at Porco; | Whereupon }f ' 
he reſolved" to ſpeak to him, and ff © 
getting 'vut” the” Secret, it came W_ f 
$ this 


[ 
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this Agreement between them, thac 
they ſhould bath be Partners, and 
ſhare the Booty ; G«a/pa was to keep 
the Vein, ſince calld the Rich Yeim. 
and Guanca was to have another, at 
Preſent Nam'd Dzego Centeno: But 
they agreed not long; for Gaanca 
finding much Labour upon his Vein, 
by reaſon of the hardneſs, and that 
he could get no ſhare in what G«a/pa 
got, acquainted his Spaniſh Maſter 
Vilaroe! with it, who reſted not 
tl he had found out the' truth 
thereof; for which Yalaroel obtain'd 
(according to the Cuſtome of Porco) 
ſeveral Rods to work for him, on- 
ly Paying the X7;ng one fifth Part of 
what he got, and ſo remain'd owne 
of the Mine Centers. | 

This Diſcovery of the Rich;Mine 
Potozi, is ſaid to have happen'd on 
the 24th. of April, 1545. Soon after 
which they found the SILVER 
Vein Del! Eſtanno, which thoit was 
very Rich, was difficult to be 
digged, bcaule of its hardneſs. The 
firſt Vein which Gualpa, fearch'd 

R after 
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aiter ſtood upright from the bottom 
of the Mine, and contain'd above 
Three Hundrzd Foor in Length, 
and Thirteen in Bredth, and conti- 
nuing good tor Two Hundred Foot 
in Depri, afret which the SILVER 
begins to leſlen. 

Theſe Mines produce Yearly for 
the X:ngs fiith Part, Forty Thouſand 
Pieces of SILVER, each valued at 
Thirreen Ryals,cach Ryal being, Four 
Shillings, beſides what he is de- 

» frauded of, which 1s perhaps half as 
' much more. OG1LBT's America, 

7, 463. | 
a A morecaſie Working in the 
_ Mines, the Spaniards have digged 

Trenches, which they call Socabo- 
, at the Foot of the Mountain 


ugh the Mountain to the Mz, 
' of them being Eight Foot 
ad and a Fathom Deep, and 
x up with Gates, through which 
SILVER is carried out, where- 
off, the Owner of the Socabon re- 


which 


Potozi, towards the Weſt, croſs 


ceives a fifth Part. The Socabon . 
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which leads to the Rich Fein, was 
begua Ammo 1556. and finiſh'd in 
Twenty-nine Years, Extending it 
ſelf Two Hundred and Fifty Rods 
in Length. The Miners work by 
Candle-Light, both Day and Night 
by curns; thoſe that Work in the 
Day, Sleep in the Night, and thoſe 
that Work in the Night, Sleep in 
the Day. The Ore, which is as 
hard as a Stone, is cut out with 
Pick- Axes, beaten 1n pieces with an 
[ron-Crow, and carried upon their 
Backs on Ladders made of Leather 
Each Ladder hath three faſtnings a- 
bout the chickne's of a Cable, 


ſtretch'd out by Sticks, ſo that one 


goes up on one ſide, whileſt another 
comes down on the other. Each 
Ladder being Ten Fathom long, is 
pitch'd upon its ſeveral Floor on 
which the Labourers reſt before 
they go up higher, for they make 
divers Floors according to the Depth 
of the Mine. The Labourers carry 


the Gre in Bags faſtned before on 


their Breaſts, and falling back over 
MY their 
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their Shoulders, three and three to- 
gether, the foremoſt w hereof - ties 
a lighted Candle to his Thumb, 
and thus they help themſelves with 
both hands. It is a wonderful 
thing to Conſider, how the Peru 
vVians are able to ſcramble up and 
down continually a Hundred and 
Fifry Fatham: But beſides many ©- 
ther Inconveniences, the Mines of 
ten fall in, or at leaſt great Pieces, 
which Bury all the fps, The 
Mines alſo being exceiſive Cold, 
occaſion to thoſe that are not us'd 
to them, a Yertigo in the Head, 
and Vomiting, The SILVER runs 
fof the moſt part between two 
Rocks, as it were in a long Chan- 
nel, of which one fide is as hard as 
Flint, and the other much ſofter, 
The SILVER is of different Value; 
the beſt, call'd Cacz!ila, or Tacans, 
reſembles Amber in Colour; the 
worſer fort is Blackiſh, and ſome- 
times of an Aſh-Coloar. The Pieces of 
Ore are carried on the Backs of the 
Sheep Pacos to the Mill, where being 
ground 


| 
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ground to Powder, they are put in- 
to Farnaces tomelt ; of which there 
were .once- above Six T houſand on 
the Top of Pototi ; but ſince the 
Quick-Siviler was found to cleanſe 
the ſame, not a third part remains. 
Itidem, Pag. 464, 465. | 
SILVER is in its higheſt per- 
peftion in JAPAN, but not uſed in 
Trade; in which is feen nothing 
but Gold, and ſome fmall Coin of 
Braſs ; which latter they ſpoil by 
Refining ic too much, PAH/L0- 
SOPH. TRANSACT. Numb. 4g. 


Pag. 984. | 


WYſervat ions concerning M E Fo 
TALS; how they are genera- 
ted. | 


T is no wonder, that Learned 
Men differ ſo much ia their O- 
pinions, about the Matter whereof 


METTALLSY are: eogendred, be- | 


cauſe the Author of Nature ſeems 
to have Created them in that ob- 
K.3 ſcurity, 


Ago Natural Hiftory, 
ſcurity, and depth, and to have 


immur'd them with hard Rocks, on 
 purpole, to hide their Cauſes, and 
to give check to the Ambiton of 
Man. 

The Philoſophers, who pretend 
to know the Cauſes of Things, be- 
ſides the firſt Matter, (which is the 
firſt Principle, not only of Mer. 
falls, bur of all other Bodzes in the 
World) aſſign another Matter re- 
mote alſo, which is a certain moiſt 
and unctuous Exhalation, together 
with a portion of thick and rough 
Earth, from which, being mingled 
together, _e reſults A Matter 
whereof not only Mertalls, but al. 
ſo Stozes are made: For it dryneſs 
prevail, Szoxes are begotten, but 
if the unQuous humidity be predo- 
minant, then Mezral's are begot- 
ten; Plats, Ariſtotle, and rheir Fol- 
lowers are of this Opinion. 

From the abundance of this pure, 
and Shining Moiſture, made Solid, 
proceeds the Luſtre of Mettalls, in 
whom, of all the Elements, Water 


j5 
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is experimentally known, to te 
moſt predominant, and theieforc 
they run, and are difſoivd by 
bire:.:-: | 


From the various temperament, 


and purity of the afor.(aia Matter, 


come the Divers Kinds of Merralls, 


the moſt pure and tine of all which, 
and (as it would ſeem) Nurs 
Principal intention, is Gold. . 
Many, to avoid difficult diſputes 
of this Nature, - do hold with the 
Vulgar ; That at the Creation of 
the World,God Almighty made the 
Veins of Mertalls in the fame Con- 
dition, as we now find them at this 
Day ; herein doing Nature a great 


 nnjury, by denying her virhour 


Reaſon) a produttive Virtue in 
this Matter, which is alow'd unto 
her in all other Sablunzry Taings : 
Moreover, that Expericace im &- 
vers places hath maniicited the con- 


trary : A clear Example wherept 


we have in va; an lilnd adj>yn- 
ing to 7uſcany, . full of Iron Mines, 
Which when they have dug as ha!- 
| R 4 low, 
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low, and as deep as they can, the 
Circumjacent Earth falls in, and 
fills them up again ; and in the 
ſpace of Ten or Fifteen Years at 
moſt, they work thoſe Mines a: 
gain, and thence draw out abur. 
dance of Mettal!, which that new 
Earth hath been converted into: 
Many do think that the ſame hap. 
pens in the rich Hill of Potofi. BAF- 
BA of Mettalls, Chap. 18. 
It is Reported by ſome of th 
Ancients, that in Cyprus, there is 
kind of /ro», that being cur into 
little Pieces, and put into the 
Ground, if it be well Water'd, will 
tacreaſe into greater Pieces. But 
this is certain, and known of Old, 
That Lead will multiply, and 1n- 
creaſe ; as hath been ſeen in Ol; 
Statua's of Stone, which have been 
put in Cellars; the Feet of them 
being bound with Lead ; where 
(after ſome time) it appear'd, that 
the Lead did ſwell ; infomuch as it 
hang'd upon the Sroxe like Warts. 
BACON's Nat, Hiſt. Experim. 797. 
Qur 
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' Our Sa/t-Petre Men find, thar 
when they have extracted Salr-Perre 
out of a Floor of Earth one Year, 
| within Three or Four Years after, 
+ | they find more Salr-Petre genera- 
in- @ red there, and do work it over again. 
-v # The like is obſerv'd ia 4//um and 
0: Copperas, : 
aÞ- And for Mertalls, our Tinners in 
1. I Cornwall have experience of Pits 
which have been filld up with 
the Y Earth, after they have wrought-out 
is2 I all the 7; they could find in them, 
ito WW and within Thircy Years they have 
the Þ open'd them again, and found more 
vill  7in generated. The like hath been 
ut MW obſerved in /ron, as Gaudencius Me- 
lid, W rwla reports of Z/va, an Ifland in 
ifn- W the Adrratick-Sea, under the YVexe- 
Wd I tians, where /ron breeds continual- 
en | |y, as faſt as they can Work it; 
em {| which is confirm'd alſo by Agricola 
ere | and Baccins, + The like we read 
hat I of at Saga in Lyzi/5, where they 
$s it | dig over their Iron Mines every 
rts, | Tenth Year, Fohn Mathefius gives 
97. | us examples of almoſt all forts of 
Jur © | Minerals 
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Minerals and Mettalls which he ad 
obſerv'd to grow and regenerate. The 
like examples you may find in 
Leonardus Thurneſſerus Eraſtus af. 
firms, that he did ſee in St. Foachims 
Dale, Si/ver grown upon a Beam 
of Wood, which was placed in the 
Pit to ſupport the Works; and 
when it was rotten, the Workmen 
comming to ſet new Timber 1n the 
place, found the Sz/ver ſticking to 
the Old Beam. Alſo He report, 
that in Germany there hath been Un- 
ripe and Unconcoted S:ver found 
in Mes; which the beſt Workmen 
affirm'd would become Perfect. Si/- 
per in Thirty Years. The like 
Modeſtinus Fadluus, and Matheſtus, 
affirm of Uaripe and Liquid S4vzr; 
which when the Workmen find, 
they uſe to ſay, We are come too 
foon, FORDEN's Diſcourſe of Nu 
tural Baths, and Mineral Waters, 
Cap. il. 

That Mettalls may be (and often 
have been) iound in a Soft and Li- 
gaid Form or Subſtance, the Ha- 
nourzbc - 
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nourable Mr Boyle inſtai; rom 
Gerhardus, in thele Worcs - /rem 


aqua c@rulea imventaeſft Anneb.19@ 1b 


argentem adhuc erat in primo ente, 
que coagulata, redatta in caicem fixi 
& honi Argenti. , Allo that at An- 


neberg a Biuve Water was found, 


where Silver was yet 1n 1ts firſt 
Being, which coagulated, was re- 


duced into the Powder or Calx of | 
hx:d and good Silver, BOILE's . 


Scept. Chym. pag. 360. 
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Obſervations concerning DAMPS in 


Mines 


? 


'S HELearnedand Ingenious Dr. 


Plot, ſpeaking of DAMPS 
in Coal-Mines, reduces them to ei- 
ther »Superterraneal,or Subterraneal ; 
both which forts, He faith, He 
takes to proceed from Stagnations 


in the Subrerraneal Vaults of the 


Earth, for want of due Ventilations, 


and Commerce between the /»f-: ior 


and Swperzor Air, The Material 


Cauſes, 
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Cauſes, faith the Dr. may be vari. 
ous, either Simple, or Compound. 
As the meer Corruption of the fin: 
ple Air alone upon a long Stagna 
fion in the Coal-Rooms, and the 
Rifts and Clifts of the Rock of 
Coal it ſeit, may be its Material 
Cauſe indeed.; but the Caſa {inc 
qua non of ſuch a Damp, he takes 
to be the want of motion in thoſe 
Cavities, without which, the 4 
would never have Corrupted ; no 
more than Water which never Cor- 
rupts till it Stagnates, when indeed 
like the 4ir it beeomes poyſonous, 
tho' poſſibly not to that Degree, 
the Air being a Body much tiner, 
and convey'd to the more tender 
parts of the Body. Whence it is, 
that in the 0/4 Works, wherein there 
has been no digging for a long time, 
no laveing, drawing, or pumping 
of Water, all which keep the Air 
in motion, and the Water from 
Cankering, theſe DAMPS are molt 
frequent and moſt dangerous. 
Whence it is too, that the Works 


where ' 
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where the Bed of Coal is thin, and 
admits of but few or no ſuch Rifts 


or Cleſts for the Air to Stagnat or 
Corrupt in, are ſeldom or never 
troubled with them. Upon which 
account 'tis likewiſe, that tho' a 
Bed of Coal have many of theſe 
Rifts, and large Ones too; yer as 
long as there is a profluence ot 
Water through them, there is no 
Danger of their Entertaining ſuch - 
DAMPS ; which as ſoon as made 
dry by a Sough or Free- Level, the 
ſame Mine ſhall become much more 
lyable to them ; the wholeſome 
Air that was in them whilſt kepr 
n raotion by the Flux of the Water 
(baving little or no Communication 
with that above Ground) now 
Stagnating and Corrupting to that 
Degree, that it not only extin- 
puiſhes the . glowing heat of Coals, 
and the Flame of Candles, Torches, 
&c, but the Flammula Fitz too in 
moſt living Creatures, fo that the 
Animal which reſpires it, ſornetimes 

rb, EXPIres 
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expires with it too.. PLO7's Flilt\fl 
of Stafford hire, Pag. 133. 134, |, 
The Ing=nious Mr. F7-/op, of 
Broomhall 11 Torkſhire, in a Letter Il 
to Mr. L:/tcr, acquaints him, that | 
there are four forts of DAMPS it « 
common in thoſe parts. | 
The Firſt is the Ordinary Sort, ll 
which is known ; pw where ; the 
| 

| 

| 


External Signs of its approach are 
the Candles burning Orbicular, and 
the Flames leſſening by degrees 
until it quite extinguith ; the /vrer- 
al, Shortneſs of Breath. Mr. 7eſ- 
ſop cays, He never heard of any iſ 
great [nconvenience, which any one I 
ſuffer'd by it, who eſcap'd Swoon- Ml - 
ing. Thoſe that Swoon away, and If © 
eſcape an abſolute ſuffocation, are I f 
at their firſt Recovery tormented I ' 
with violent Convulſions, the paia I © 
whereof, when they begin to reco- |} * 
ver their Senſes, cauſes them to ( 
Roar exceedingly. The ordinary | * 
Remedy is to dig a Hole in the k 
Earth, and lay them on their Bel- I 
lies, with their Mouths in it Ar t 
that 
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that fail, they Tun them full of 
good Ale ; but if that fail, they 


conclude them in a deſperate Con- 


cition.” Mr, Jeſſop lays, He has 
known ſome, who have been Re- 
cover'd after this manner (when 
ſome of their Companions at the 
ame time have died} that told 
him they found themſelves very 
well within a little time after they 
had recover'd their Senſes, and ne- 
verafter found themſelves the worſe 
lor it, 

They call the Second. fort the 
Peaſe-bloom D AMP, becauſe, as 
tiey fay, it ſmells like Peaſe-5loomm. 
They rold Mr. Feſſop, it always 
comes in the Summer time, and 
that thoſe Groves are not free, 
which are never troubled with any 
other fort of DAMPS. .Ze fays, 
be never heard it was Mortal, the 
ſcent perhaps freeing them from 
the Danger of a Surprize: But by 
Reaſon of it, many good Groves 
lye idle at the beſt and moſt profi- 
table time of the Year, when the 

Subterraneous 
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Subterraneous Waters are at the 
loweſt, They fancy, it proceegg 
from the multitude of Red 7rife;/ 
Flowers, by them call'd one. 
Sackles, with which the Lime-Stone 
Meadows of the Peak (where they 
have this fort of DAMP) do much 
abound. 

Dr. Plot ſays, that he enquird 
_ concerning this Sort in the Eaſt part | 
of Staffordſhire, where the Moore- 
Lands bound upon the Peat-Country 
of Darbyſhire, and found it not on- 
ly there, but as far as he could 
learn, to. be the moſt common 
DAMP in the Country, it making 
their Candles firſt ro diminiſh, to 
burn round, and at length to go 
out, perfuming the Szax/s at the 
ſame time with a faint Sweet ſmell, 
as thoſe in Darby/hire do, only with 
this Difference, thatztheſe in Sraf- 
fordſhire are ſaid to” be ſometimes 
viſible, ſhewing like a thin Smoat 
which may be Jo not only in the 
Groves, but fuming out at the top 


of the Pit. But in Staffordſhire 
| (fays 


þ þ 
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(fays Dr. Plot) they are wifer (where 
they go for their. Coa/ Forty or 
fifty Yards deep, and have no ſuch 
thing us '7Zrefozl, for many Miles, 
and yet have this DAMP,) than to 
think it proceeds either, from Peaſe 
of 77 ol: it being rather appre- 

to ariſe from the Workmens 
Breath and Swear, mixt with the 


þ ſeams of the Golden Marchafire 
.. MW Braſs Lumps, chan any thing 
= 

WY The 7hird fort of DAMP is the 


Ingeſt, and moſt Peſtilentia! of 
any, if all be true which is faid 
dacerning it. Thoſe who pretend 
d have ſeen it (for it is viſible) de- 
ribe it thus: In the higheſt part. 
the Roof of rhoſe Patllages, 
ich Branch oat from the main 

, they often ſee a round thing 


p ging, abour the bigneſs of a 
jos W{9i-ball, cover'd with a Skin of 
of na thickneſs and Colour of a Cob- 
»'#: This, they fay, if by any 


cident, as the Splinter of a Stone, 
r the like, if it be broken, imme- 
5 diately 
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diately diſperſeth it ſelf, and Suffo.  ;he 
cates all the Company. Therefore 
to prevent Caſualties, as ſoon x 
ever they eſpic it, they ſay, theyMin 
have a way, by the help of a StickMWyo 
and a long Rope, of breaking ita 
a diſtance; which done, they pu- 
rifie the place well by Fire, before M4. 
they dare enter-it again. ' Mr. Je 
ſop ſays, He dares not avouch the 
Truth of this Story in all its Cir. 
cumſtances ; becauſe the Proof 0 
it ſeems impoſſible, fince they tay, 
it kills all that .are likely to bear 
Witneſs to all the Particulars: Nel 
ther dares He deny, but ſuch 
thing may have been ſeen hang 
ing on the. Roof, ſince He ha 
heard many affirm it. Perhaps the 
General Tradition they have + 
mong(t them, hath made them # 
ſcribe all Strange and Surprizing 
Efjefs unto this Cauſe. They are 
not without a Reaſon for it, which is 
nor altogether” irrational, if the 
Matter of Fa& be true; for they 
ſay, the Steam which ariſes oor 

thel 
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their Bodies -and the Candles, 'af- 
ends unto the higheſt part of the 
Fault, and there condenſeth, and 
in time hath a Filme grows round 
wout it, and at length Corrupting 
becomes Peſtilencial : Thus (faith Mr, 
Jeſſop) have I heard many of our Zx- 
fer-Ground Philoſophers Diſcourſe, 

The Feurth which they alfo call 
iDAMP (although how properly, 
Iwill now not argue) is that Yapovr,; 
phich being rouch'd .by their Can- 
de, preſently rakes Fire, and giv- 
hp a Crack like a Gun, produceth 
the like Effedts, or rather thoſe of 
ghtning. Hence it is commonly 
LY alld tne Fulminating DAMP, PH. 
BB LOS. TRANSACT. Namb. 117. pag. 
059! 392 

Mr. Feſſop, in a Letter to the [n- 
Mitnious Mr. O/denburg, concernin 
os further Account of DAMPS, ſays, 
That DAMPS are moſt generally 
SWodſerv'd to come about the latter 
tnd of May,” and to continue dur- 
ing the Heat 'of Summer, and in 
thoſe places, which have DAMPS 
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all the Year long, yet they obſery; 
them to be moſt violent at that 
Seaſon: And that He could met 
with no other certain Rule for any 
Periodical returns, except this 4» 
»ual ; although it be certain they 
do often return in the ſame Sum- 
mer. | 
He alſo ſaith, There are ſome 
DAMPS. that will quite extingnilh 
all choſe Fires that are let down in- 
to them, be they never ſo many 
Succeſſively, or never fo great; 
and Fire is obſerv'd to be fo far 
from Curing, - that it often creates 
DAMPS in places not otherwilt 
Subje& to them. Indeed they ar 
a preſent Remedy, if you can 
order them, as by their help to 
make a Circulation of the 4 
chrough the Infected place, other- 
wiſe they do hurt ;- and thoſe Groves 
wherein they are foreed to break 
their Rocks by the help of great 
Fires, are ſeldom free from DAMPS. 
P HILOS. TRANS ACT. Numb. 119. 


2g. \ 454. 
P?B- 433 Us Mr. 
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Mr. George Sinclarſays, That the 
fire of Fulminating DAMP is in 
Scotland, in « Land call'd Werdy, 
Weſt of :Lezrh ; which they there 
rom its Effets (that are very much 
e ourJare pleas'd to callw3/d- Fire, 
He ſays, that they do there pre- 
rent this DAMP by a Perſon char 
emers hefore the Workmey, who be- 
ng cover d with wet Sackcloth, 
vhen He comes near the Coal-Wa//, 
the Fire is tear'd, He creep. 
th on his Belly with a long Pole 
ore him, Having a lighted Can- 
de on the top on'r, with whoſe 
thne the Wrid-Fire-mectinp, fr 
tduketh with violence, and run- 
ay along the Roof, gocth out 
vith a Noe at the Month of the | 
lat; the Perfon that gave Fire e- 
kaping by \creeping on the Ground, 
0d keepin} is Fact cloſe to It, till 
i be over. paſt. GEBRGE SIN- 
CLAR's Mifcetlan.\Gbſerv. pag, 2 92, 

13, 294. þ 3a 
Dr, Plot adviſes all ſuch as are to 
ir $5? down into any deep W#/!, that 
"3-84 may 
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may be ſuſpe&ed to have any ms 
lignant, noxious Steams, or V+ 
pours, firſt tro throw down into 
them a Peck of good Lime, which 
Making in the Water, and fuming 
out at the top, will ſo effeQualy 
diſpel all ſuch poifonous Vapour, 
thacttthey may fately go-down, and 
ſtay ſome time fl. by PLOT 
Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire,  P.y, 
63. | ; = 


Obſervations concerning the Geners 
tion of INSECTS. 


if Learned and Ingenious þ 
talian Author, Franciſco Redi 
in his Book Entitnled, - Zſperiem: 
intorno alla Generatione Deg] In 
ſetti, with much Induſtry under 
takes to'evince, That there is nc 
ſuch thing'as /Aﬀfguivocal* Generation 
but that every Animal is generated 
by the 'Seed'of another Anim. 
(its Parent,) or, at leaſt, from ſoms 
Living and un-corrupted Plant, : 
out of Oak- Apples, and ſeveral Pre 
als: h tuberance: 
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2 © tuberances and Excreſcencieg'of Ve- 
bles. 
ll Fr/ then,” in the afferting of 
þ the Univerſal and true Generation of 
vg INSECTS by a peculiar and pater- 
ly ml 'Seed, this. Author poſitively 
affirms, that -He could never find, 
of by alt:che Experiments and Obſer- 
r, Wy vations' he ever:made, (of which he 
n relateth a great Number, by bimſelf 
made upon many ſorts of Animals) 
_ i that ever any INSECTS were bred 
from Fleſh, or Fiſh, or putrified 
Plnts, or any other: Bodies, bur 
ſuch, as Flies had acceſs unto, and 
fatter'd their Seed upon ; He hay- 
mg taken extraordinary care and 
pains to obſerve, that always on 
the Fleſh, before it did Yerminare, 
there fate Flies-of the ſelf ſame kind 
with choſe that | were afterwards 
produc'd. thence ;\ and again, that 
a0 no Worms would ever come from 
'any Fleſh in Veſſels well cover, 
and defended from the Acceſs of 
Flies; fo that to him there ſeems 
no Generation of INSECTS from 


S4, any 
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any dead Animals, but ſuch as haye 
been PFly-blown. 

' And leſt-ix ſhould be objefed, 
that the Reaſon, why in Veſleh 
exattly clos'd, no INSECT breed, 
is the Want of 4ir, neceſiary to al 
Generation, He hath carefully 
ver'd ſeveral Veſſels with very fn 
Naples-F aile, for the 4ir to enter, 
though Flzes could not ; but tha 
no Worms -at all were bred then, 
notwithſtanding that many Fliz 
ſwarm'd about them, invited by 
the ſmell of the Fleſh incloſed there 
in, | 

Secondly, to make out the other 
part of his Poſition, viz. , Fhat 
thoſe Animals that are not bred by 
the Seed of other Animals, arc pro 
duc'd from ſome Live Plant, or ts 
Excreſcence ; Zhis Author thinks it 
not abſurd to affirm, That that 4 
nia or Power, which is able to 
produce Flowers and Fruits in Liy- 
ing Plants, may be alike capable to 
breed Worms in theny/z fince that 
Soul is fo powerful, as a 

ants 
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Plants to feed, to grow and to pre 

duce Seed, as it doth in pact 
I for Confirmation of which, He ob- 
Bl fervetb, that both br + Generatiorr 
HH of Worms in Pegetables is always 
Wl 20d cooftancly che fame, (not at 
Wl all caſual.) and that all Gals prow 
Wl conftanely in age determinare pare 
of the Branches, and always in 
the new Branches ; as alfo,” thar 
thoſe lirtle Ga//s, which grow on 
the Leaves of the Oakt- Holm, Oc. 
6 all' grow conſtantly on the Ft- 
bres or Strings of thoſe Leaves, not 
one of rhem being \ſeen to grow 
on the ſmooth part betwixt two 
Sitings : Farther, thar there are 
lound many Leaves of other Trees, 
oa-which grow Yeficles, or ſmall 


paces, _ full of Worms, ſpringing 
torth with thoſe Leaves: ides, 
that there is not one Ga// but it 
tath its proper Worm ; and that 
each ſort of Galis hath its peculiar 
and determinate Race of Worms and 
Fles, which never vary : Where 

He 
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He takes notice of the Singular Art 
of. Nature, + both in forming the 
Egg, 'which is found in the Center 
ot Galls, and in preparing irs place 
therein, furniſhing it with many 
filaments, - that paſs from the Gall. 
Apple to the'Egg,” as 1o many Veins 
and-Arteries, ſerving for the forms. MW | 
tion of che Ezg and Worm, andfe WW ; 
the Nouriſhment+requiſite thereto. Ml : 
To which 'tde adds this Obſervati 
on,: that, \ there being certain ſorts 
of Galls, which -breed more Worm 
at @ time than One, Nature hath 
earcfully provided and diſtinguilh'd 
places, for them, as ſhe. doth in 
thoſe Animals: that are multips- 
rous. 
Having Eftabliſht this grounds 
gainit Eguivocal Generation, he pro- 
ceeds to Particulars, and refutes rhe 
Opinion of thoſe, that will have Bees 
ro be Bred of the Putrified Fleſh of 
Bullocks;Waſps,of Aſſes or MulesFleſh; 
Drones,ot Horſes; Scorpions, of buried 
'Crayfiſbesgi or the Herb Bafilica, or 
dead Scorpions;Toads,of Ducks Buried 
in 
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is Dung; Mites of Cheeſe; 7 affirm- 


ing that none of theſe INSECTS 


have any ſuch Origin mentioned, 
but that all thoſe Subſtances have 
been firſt blown upon by fome Flie 


or other. 


S:e | this, Alſtraft of Franciſco 
Redi's Book ,| of | the Generation of 
INSECTS, imthbe P ALOSOPH. 
TRANS ACT. Numb. 57. Pag. 1175. \ 

an 


To that Opinion 'of the /rali 


Franciſco Redi, viz. That ſome live 
Plants or their Excreſcencies do traly 


tenerate ſome; INSECTS, I. rold my 


friend, as I Remember, that I in- 


"deed had obſerv'd, that the. By- 


Fruits of ſome Yegetables, as of the 
Oak and Wild-Roſe, for Example, did 
grow up together with their re- 
ſpective Worms. in them, from 


ſmall Beginnings to fair and large 


Fruit, ' fome of them Emwlatiog 
even the Genuin Off: ſpring of the 


Plant, | 


mn Et miratur non ſua poma. 


And 
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And farther, that I did believe, 
the Worms were furniſh'd with food 
in and from them; but not by any 
Naval-Gonnexion, as that Author 
fancies; nnd 'which 1 ſaid, to me 
was unintelligible, and that T ſhould 
be glad of a Notwon, which might 
make ont to the ſuch a monſtrous 
Relation, - as = Animal, half Ve. 
getable, or, which is all one, Ye. 
getable Veſſels inferted intc an Avi 
mai, or, the Contrxry. Strange 
Oztohomy | 
Thi it had 'never been my g601 
Forrane (whit! ever diligence T had 
us'd)rs difeern Eggs in the Center of 
Galls, Þuta Worm conſtantly, even 
ut the very firſt appenrance, as near 
at leaft as my Fortane led me. Yet 


1 would not deny, but that dili- | 


ce tight one Day diſcover the 
ity, which I was of Opinion 
was affixed to or near the Place by 
the Parent-INSECT, where the Gall 
| roſe. 
That T ever found the Worm 


in all«the Excreſcencies, that I had 
, yet 
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yet met with, perfectly at. liberty ; 
and for the Filaments, our dather 
mentions, ir. was very poffible be 
night be miſtakea, ic being very 
hard, and a matter not yet Treated 
of in any Publick Paper, which and 
what are the Veſlcls that enter into 
the Texture of a Yegetable, as of a 
large Tree, for Example, much 
more hard would it be ta fay, this is 
4 Veſſel in a ſmall Gall. | 
That there were many By-Fruits 
of different Figure and ſhape (tho? 
haps of a hike Texture) upon 
one and the ſame Plane, every one 
o which did Nouriſh and Produce 
: diflereat Race 'of INSECTS ; 
This, 1 told him, I thought mighr 
rather argue the divers Work- man- 
hip of different INSECTS, than 
one and the fame Principle of Ye- 
getation to be Author of ſeveral* 
forts of Animals, MARTIN LIS- 
TER*in a Letter to Mr. Oldenburg g 
which you may find in the P HILOS. 
TRANS ACT. Numb, 75. 


I have 
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I have for my own Particulzr 
beſides ſeveral of thoſe mention'g 
by the diligent Goedartius, oblerv'd 
divers other ' Circumſtances, per. 
haps, not much taken notice of, 
though very Common, which do 
indeed afford us a very Coercive 
Argument to admire the Goodneſg 
and Providence of the Infinitely 
Wiſe Creator, in his moſt Excellent 
Contrivances and Diſpenſations. | 
have obſerv'd at ſeveral times of the 
Summer, that many of the Leaves 
of divers Plants, have been ſpotted, 
or, as it were ſcabbed, and looking 
on the under-fides of thoſe of them 
that have been but a little irregular, 
I have perceiv'd them to be ſprinkl'd 
with ' divers forts of little £Fygs, 
which letting alone, I have found 
by degrees to grow bigger, and be- 
come little Worms with Legs, but 
ſtill to keep their former Places, 
and thoſe Places of the Leaves, of 
ther own accords, to be grown very 
Protuberant upwards, and very 
hollow, and arch'd underneath, 
whereby 
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whereby, thoſe Young: Creatures, 
are, as it were, ſhelter d and hous'd 
from External Injury; divers Leaves 
[ have. obſerv'd to grow and ſwell 
ſo far, as at length perfeQly to-in- 
cloſe the Animal, whieh by other 
Obſervations I have made, I gueſs 
to contain it, and become, as it 
were a womb to it, ſo long till ic 
be fit and prepar'd to be Tranſlated 
into another State, at which time, 
like (what they ſay, of.) Vipers, they 
naw their way through the Womb 
that bred them; divers of theſe © 
kinds I have met with upon Goosber- 
ry Leaves, Roſe-Tree Leaves, Willow 
Leaves, and many other kinds. 
There are often to be found upon 
Reſe-Trees and Brier Buſhes, lutle 
red tufts, which are certain Knobs 
or Excreſcencies, growing out from 
the Rind, or Barks of thoſe kinds 
of. Plants, they are cover'd with 
ſtrange kinds of threds or red hairs; 
which feel very ſoft, and look not 
unpleaſantly. In moſt of theſe, f 
it has no hole in it, you ſhall! find 
| certain 
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certain little Worms, which I ſup 
poſe to be the cauſes of their Pro- 
duQtion; for when —— hy 
eat. its way throngh, they havi 
ourformtWhes = were aefignt 
by Nature to do, by degrees die and ie: 
wither away. | 
Now, -+- manner A my + 
duRtion, 1 ſuppoſe to be thus; t 
the All-Wiſe Creator® has as wel 
Implanted'in every Creature a + 
culty of knowing whar Place is con- 
venient for the Hatching, Nutrit- 
on, and preſervation of their Epps 
and Off-fprings, whereby they art 
ſtimulated and direted ro conv+ 
nient Places, which become, a 
'ewere,the wombs that perform thoſe. 
Offices; as He has alſo ſuired and Wits 
adapted a Property to thoſe Places, Wpi 
whereby they grow and-incloſe Fu 
of 
be 


thoſe Seeds, and having incloled 
them, provide a convement Not- 
riſhment for them ; but as ſoon as te 
they have done the Office of a Fh: 
Womb, they dic and wither. 


J 
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The Progreſs of Incleſure T have 
often obſerv'd in Leaves, which, in 
hoſe Places where thoſe Seeds have 
een caſt, have by degrees 1welPd 
nd inclos'd them, fo pertely round, 
$not to leave any perceptible paſ- 
age Our, 

from this ſame cauſe, I ſuppoſe 
that Galls, Oak-Apples, and ſeveral 
ther Productions of that kind, 
pon the Branches- and Leaves of 
Trees, have their Original; for it 
'ot open any of them, when almoſt. 
Ripe, you ſhall find a little Worm 
them. | bo 
Thus, if you open never ſo ma- 
by dry Ga/ls, you ſhall find either 

hole whereby the Worm has eat 
ts paſſage out, or if you find no 
pſſge, you may, by breaking or 
enting the Gall, find in the middle 
of ita ſmall Cavity, and in it a ſmall 
body, which does plainly enough yer 
tetain a ſhape, to manifeſt it once ro 
tave been a Worm, tho' it died by 
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a too early ſeparation from the Oat 
$91 which ir grew,its Navel: Srring, as 
'twer ©; 
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*cwere, - being broken off from the Þ, 
Leaf or Branch by which the Globu. 
lar body that invelop'd it, receiy'{ 
its Nouriſhment from the Oak, il 
H100KE's Microg. Pag. 189, 190. 
Perchance ſome kind of IN. 
SECT, in fuch places where-there 
are Putrifying or Fermenting Bodies, 
may, by a certain Inſtintt of Ny 
ture, eje&t ſome fort of Seminal 
principle, which Co-operating with 
various kinds of Putrifying Sub- 
ſtances, may produce various kind; 
_ of, INSECTS, or Animate Bodies: 
For we find in moſt ſorts of thok i 
lower -degrees of Animate Bodies, 
that the Putrifying Subſtances on 
which theſe Eggs, Seeds, or Seminal i 
Principles are caſt by the INSECT, 
become as 'twere, the Matrices or 
Wombs that conduce very much to 
their generation, and may perchance 
alſo to their variation and alterati i 

ou, muck aiter the ſame manner, 

as by ſtrange and unnatural Copuls 

tions, ſeveral new kinds of A4nimai 
are produc'd, as Mules, god 
| ike, 
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ie, which are uſually call'd Mox- 
os becaule a little unuſual,though 
nany of them have all their princi- 
al parts as perfetly ſhap'd and a- 
apted for their peculiar uſes, as 
y of the moſt perfedt 4nrmals. 
| therefore the Putrifying Body, 
1 which any kind of Semrnal or 
tal principle chances to be caſt, 
come ſomewhat, more than meer- 
aNurſing and Foſtering Helper, 
the Generation and ProduCti- 
of any kind of Animate Bo- 
7, the more; near. it approaches 
true Nature of a Womb, the 
re Power will it have on the 
Blow it incloſes, ZHOOKE 7d. 
$123. 
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Obſervations concerning the ANT, i 
EMMET or PISMIRE, 
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| 


HIS little Animal 1s ti 
great Pattern of. Jnduft 
and Frugaliry : To thisSchool-mall 
did S9/oman fend his Sluggard, WI 
in thoſe Vertues not only excels 
Inſetts, but moſt Mew. Other 
cellent Obſervables there are i 
fmall a Fabrick: As the ZHercul 
ſtrength ot its Body, that it s 
ble to carry its Triple Weight at 
Bulk: The Agility of its Limb 
that it runs ſo ſwiftly: The equ 
liry of its Motion, that it trips 
nimbly away without any falienWhe 
or leaping, without any fits or ſlay 
in its Progreſſion. Her Head 
large and globular, with a Prof 
nent Snout: Her Eye is of a veritl: 
fair black Colour, round, globuluenc, 
and Prominent, of the bigneſs of Wh 
P-a, Foraminulous, and Lettic*Wher 
like that of other Zvſetts: Ht "1 
mouth (in which you "_ ; 
oNM 
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ſomething to move) is arm'd with 
4 pair of - Pincers, which move late- 
ly, and are indeated on the in- 
ide like a Saw, by which ſhe bites, 
nd better holds her Prey ; and you 
uy often ſee them carry theirWhite 
Oblong Eggs in them or RO Se- 
writy. ZENR. POW ER's Micro- 
9. 0bſerv. Pag. 25. 
\There have accur'd to my Obſer- . 
tion but three forts of . ANTS, 
mmc ly without Wings ; VIZ. 
ey Black; Dark Brown; and the 
Third ſort of near the Colour ulually 
I'd Philemort, _ 
Exch kind Tahabit by themſelves 
p their ſeveral Banks; Two forts 
kidom or never being ſougd toge- 
Ber; and if- either of the other 
Two: forts be put into the Black 
INTS Bank, 'tis worth obſerving 
bat enmity there is betwixt rheie 
tle Creatures, and with what vio« 
nce the Black ones Will ſ{cize on 
de Red, never leaving to pinch 
tem on the Head wuh their For- 
T7: or Claws, till they have kill'd 
| i ; them 
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them upon the Place: Which done 
they will carry them dead out of 
the Field, from their Bank. Bu 
if you put Black ANTS into a Bank 
of the Red, the Black ſeem to he 
ſo ſenſible of the ftrangeneſs of the 
Place they are in, that there t| 
will not meddle with the Reg, by 
as if they were Frighted, and ear 
cern'd for nothing but ſelf-preſery 
tion, run away. 

Upon opening of theſe Banks, 
obſerve firſt a White Subſtant, 
which to the bare Eye looks like thei 
ſcatterings of fine White Sugar, offi 
Salr, bur very ſoft and tender ; anWlir; 
if you take a bit of ir, as big pe 
| haps as a Mubard Seed, and lay 0 
on the Obje& Plate of a good Mig 
croſcope, you may by opening Wu 
with the Point of a Needle, difce 
many pure, White and Clear A 
pearances indiſtiu>t Membrans, 
figur'd like the leſſer fort of Birc 
Eggs, and asclear asa Fiſhes Blad 
der. This ſame Subſtance, as it hat! 
been jvſt now deſcrib'd, I findu 

Th | " 
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! the ANTS themſelves, which I take 
to be the true' ANTS Eggs; it 
Mtcing obviaus to Obſervation that 
where ever this is uncover'd,' they 
Mmke it their buſineſs to carry it 
Miway in their Mouths to ſecure ir, 
and will, after you have ſeatter'd_ 
it, lay it on aheap again, with what 
ſpeed they can. | 
. I Obſerve they lie in multitudes 
upon this (if I may ſo call it) Spawr 
f theirs; and after a little rime, 
t dry of theſe ſmall adherances 
md into a little Fermic/e, as 
im - yg Mite, hardly diſcern hw 
Whir; but after a few days more, 
you may perceive a feeble Motion 
of Flexion, and Extention, and they 
iWdegin to look Yellowiſh and Hairy, 
Wilaped very like a ſmall Maggot; 
and ſo keeping that Shape, grow 
moſt as big as an ANT, and 
lave every one &@ black ſpot, on 
em, 
g Then they get a Film over them, 
tt niſl, and of an Qual ſhape, tor 
rhich reaſon | -— they are 
T 4 com- 
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commonly calld ANTS Fx, 
which yet (to ſpeak properly they) 
are not. 

I have, to prevent miſtakes, «. 
pen'd many of theſe vulgarly call 
ANTS Fzgs, I mean, the leffer 
ſort, (for there are ſome as big x 
a - Wheat-Corn, others leſs than 1 
Rye-Corn) and in Some I find cnly 
a Maggot, to appearance, juſt ſuch 
as was deſcrib'd before : In 0zer, 
* I find a Maggor beginning ro put 
on the Shape of an' ANT about 
the Head, with Two little Yelloy 
Specks where the Eyes are deſign: 
In Orhers, a further progreſs, and 
furniſht with every thing to cbm- 
piear the Shape of-8n ANT, but 
wholly tranſparent, the Eyey only 
excepted, which are then as black 
as black Buples. 

But when they have newly put 
on this Shape, I could never diſcern 
the leaſt Mation in any one part 
of the little Creature, whereof the 
Reaſon may perhaps be, the weak- 
neſs of their Fibres ; for after a lit 
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tle more time, when they begin 


tobe Browniſh, they have ſtrength 


to ſtir all cheir parrs. 

Art laſt I met with ſome of theſe 
repured Eygs, which being careful. 
ly open'd by me, I took out ſeve- 
ral of them, every way perſe& and 


compleat ANTS, which did imme- 


diately creep+about among the reſt, 
no way differing from many other 
ANTS, but by a more feeble mo- 
tion of rheir Limbs. And this I 
took for a clear Demonſtration of 
what I deſign'd, which- was to 
know, That the F:i/m does only co- 
ver the Maggot, while the is tranſ- 
forming into an ANT, -and fit to 

ſhifr for her ſelf. | 


*\The Black Speck that 1s at one 


end of every ſuch reputed ANTS | 
Fog, I ſuppoſe to be caſt out of 
the Maggot, in her transformation ; 
fiace, atter it puts on the Shape of 
an ANT, the Speck is quite gone, 
and the whole Body of the ANT 
pure clear ; fince allo this Speck at 


© rhe end of the ſaid Egg, lies always 


| cloſe 
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cloſe to the Anus of the included 
ANT. $ 

As to their care for their 7ouny, 
(by which I mean, all the Sorts 
and Degrees aforeſaid, from the 
Sp.wn to the vulgarly call'd Eggs, 
in every. one of whieh you'l find 
a Young ANT,) it is obſervable, 
how up2n the breaking up of their 
Banks, they make it their buſineſs 
immediately to carry their Young 
out of ſight again, laying the ſeve- 
ral forts of them in ſeveral places 
and heaps : The which if you min- 
gle again or ſcatter, you ſhall, lay- 
| 1ng but ſome bits of Slate, or the 
like, 1a any place they may come 
to and pet under, after a few 
Hours ſee all the Yermicles, and 
vulgarly call'd Eggs, laid in their 
ſeveral and diſtinct parcels, under 
ſuch pieces of-S/ate, &©c. provided 
the place be not ſo cold as to chill 
their Limbs ; which if it be, by be- 
ing brought to the Fire they will 
ſoon recover their ſtrength, _ 

| a 
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fall to their buſineſs again, of ſe- 
curing their /;#2/e Ones. 

I have obſerv'd in Summer, That 
in the Morning they bring up thoſe 
of their Toung (that are. vulgarly 
call'd ANTS PFyggs) towards the 
top of their Bank ; fo that you 
may from Ten in the Morning, 
until Five or Six in the Afternoon, 
find them near the top ; eſpecially 
about One, Two, or Three of the 
Clock, and later, if the Weather 
be hot, when for the moſt part 
they are found on the South-Side of 
the Bank: That towards Seven or 
Eight at Night, if it be Cool, or 
likely to Rain, you may dig a 
Foot deep before you can find them. 
EDMUND KING, M. D. his Obferv. 
concerning Emmits or ANTS. Which 
you may find in the P7ILOS. 
TRANSACT. Numb. 23. Pag. 
425, 426, 427- T. IN 

The next of theſe moving little 
Animals, are ANTS or PISMIRES, 
and thoſe are but of a ſmall Size, 
but great in Induſtry ; and thar 
+ | Which 
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which gives them means to attain 
to their Ends, is, they have all 0: 
Soul. Tt I ſhould fay, they are here 
or there, I ſhould do them wrong; 
for they are every where, under 
Ground, where any hollow or looſe 
Earth is, amongſt the Roots of 
Trees, upon the Bodies, Branches, 
Leaves, and Fruit of all Trees, in 
all places, without the Houſes and 
within, upon the Sides, Walls, Win- 
dows, and Roofs without ; and on 
the Floors, "Side-Walls, Cielings, 
and Windows within, Tables, Cup- 
Boards, Beds, Stools, all are co- 
verd with them, ſo that they are 
a kind of Vbiquitaries, The Cock- 
roaches are their Mortal Enemies, 
and tho* they are not able to do 
them any Miſchicf, being Living, 
{by Reaſon they are \far ſtronger, 
and mighticr than a Hundred of 
them, and it they ſhould force any 
One of them with Multitudes, he 
has the liberty of his Wings to make 
his eſcape) yet, when they find 
him dead, they will divide him a- 
| mongſt 
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mongſt them into 4roms; and to 
that purpoſe; they carry him home 
to their Houſes or Neſts. We 
ſometimes kill a Cockroeach, and 
throw him on the Ground, and 
Mark what they will do with him; 
his Body is bigger than a Hundred 
of them, and yet they will find 
the Means ro take hold of him, 
and lift him up; and having him 
above Ground, away they carry 
him, and forme go by as ready 4/- 


| fitants, if any be weary ; and ſome 


are the Officers that lead and ſhew 
the way to the Hole into which 
he muſt paſs ; and if the FYan-Cou- 
riers perceive, that the Body of 
the Cockroach lies croſs, and will not 
paſs through the Hole, or Arch, 
through which they mean to carry 
him, Order is given, and the Body 
turn'd Endwile, and this done a 
Foot before they come ro the Hole, 
and that without any ſtop or ſtay, 
and chis is Obſervable, that they 
never pull contrary ways. 


| Tkoſe 
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Thoſe that are Curious, and will 
prevent their coming on their Ta- 
bles, Cupboards, or;Bzds, have lit- 
tle Hollows of Timber, filfd with 
Water, for the Feet of theſe to 
ſtand in ; but all this will not ſerve 
their turn ; for they will ſome of 
them go up to the Cieling, and let 
themſelves fall upon the Teaſtzrs 
- the Beds, Cupboards, and Tx: 
bles. 

To prevent them from coming 
on our Shelves where our Meat is 
kept, we hang them to the, Roof 
by Ropes,and Tarr thoſe Ropes,and 
the Roofs over them, as alſo the 
Strings of our Zmocks, for which 
Reaſon we avoid them better in Ha- 
mocks than in Beds. 

Sometimes when we try Con- 
cluſions upon them, we rake the 
Carpet off the Table, and ſhake ir, 
ſo that all the ANTS drop off, and 
rub down the Legs and Feet of 
thoſe Tables, (which ſtood not in 
Water,) and having done ſo, we 
lay on the Carpet again, and ſet _ 

upon 
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upon it a Sallet-Diſh, or Trencher, 
with Swgar in it, which fome of 
them in the Room will preſently 
{mell,, and make towards it as faſt 
2s they can, which is a long jour- 
ny, for he muſt begin at the Foot 
of the Table, and come as high 
25 the inſide of the Carpet, | and fo 
go down to the bottom and up of 
the outſide of the Carpet, before 
he gets on the Table, and then to 
the Sugar, which he ſmells to ; and 
haviog found it, returns again the 
fame way, without taking any for 
his pains, and informs all his Friends 
of this Booty ; who come in Thou- 
ſands, and Ten Thouſands, and in 
an inſtant, fetch it all away; and 
when they are thickeſt upon the 
Table, clap a large Book (or any 


a thing fit tor that purpoſe) upon 
: them, ſo hard as to kill all thar are 


under it, and when you have done 
of ſo, take away the Book, and leave 
them to themſelves, but 2 Quarter 


- of an Hour, and when you come 
.c | "gain, you ſhall find all choſe Bo- 


' dics 
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dies carried away. Other Tryal; 
we make of their [ngenniry, as this 
Take a Pewter Diſh, and fill it half 
full of Water, into which pur x 
lietle Gally-Port fill'd with Sugar, 
and the ANTS will preſently Pad 
it, and come upon the Table ; but 
when they perceive it Environd 
with Water, they try about the 
brims of the Diſh, where the Gally. 
Pot is neareſt, and there the moſt 
venturous amongſt them, commits 
himſelf to the Water, tho' he be 
conſcious how ill a Swimmer he is, 
and is drown'd in the Adventure: 
The next is not warn'd by his Ex- 
ample, but ventures too; and 151 
like drown'd, and many more, ſo 
that there is a ſmall Foundation of 

their Bodies to venture on ; and® 
then they come faſter than ever, 
and ſo make a Bridge of their gwn 
Bodies, for their Friends to pals 
on; negleting their Lives for rhe 
good of the Publick ; for before 
they make an End, they will make 


way for the reſt, and become > 
ers 
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ſters of the Prize. I had a little 
Fhite Sugar which I defird to 
keep from them, and was deviſing "©, : 
hich way to do it, and I knocks | 
Nail in the Beam of the Room, ' 
] faltned to it a brown Thread, 
the lower end of which Thread, 
tied a large Shell of a Fiſh, which 
eng hollow, T put the Sugar in, 
nd lockt the Door, thinking it 
ae; but when I return'dy, I found 
bree  Quarcers of my Sugar gone, 
d the ANTS in abundance, f- 
ting and deſcending, like the 
lwels on Facod's Ladder, as I have 
en it Painted, fo that I found no 
Mace fale, from theſe more than 
ute Creatures. | 
Another fort of ANTS there are; 
we nothing ſo numerous or harms. ' 
was the other, but larger by far ;: 
Theſe build grear- Neſts, as big as: 
bee- f{ives, againſt a Wall, or a 
Tree, of Clay and Lome, ſome- 
times within Doors, and in it ſeveral 
lttle Manſions, ſuch as Bees miake 


bor themſelves, but notbing fo cu- 


rIOus 4 
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rious; Theſe the Cockroaches and 
Lizzards mect withal,, way- laying 
them near their Neſts, and feed 
_ upon them : which to prevent, they 
make from thence many and ſever] 
Galleries, that reach ſome of them 
Six or Seven Yards ſeveral ways 
of the ſame Earth they do their 
Neſts : So that for ſuch a diſtance 
as that, they are not to be yer 
ceived, by any of their Enemies, 
and commonly their Avexues g6 
out amongſt Leaves, or Moſs, or 
ſome other Covert, that they may 
not be perceiv'd : But the moſt df 
Theſe are. in the Woods; for we 
have deſtroy'd their Neſts, and 
their Galleries within Doors fo 0 
ten, as they are weary of Build- 
ing, and ſo quit the Houle: I can 
fay nothing of Theſe, but that 
they are the quickeſt at their Work 
of Building, ot any little Creatures 
that ever I faw. L1GON's Hiſt. of 
Barbadoes, Pag, 63, 64- 
Mr. Fohn Ray obſerves, that the 
Liquor which ANTS ſometimes y 
a 
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fall from their Mouths, dropping 
upon the Blue Flowers of Cichory, 
immediately gives them a largo 
Red Stain ; and ſuppoſeth, it would 
Fowers, che like in other Blue 


"Mr. Samuel Fiſher faith, that not . 
only the Juice, but alſo the Diftilf'd 
Water or 'Spirit of this Inſet will 
produce the fame Effe&t. 

Mr. Ray ſays, That the faid Mr. 

er had ſome Years fince Ac 
deed jim with this Ex 
ment, viz. That if with a Staff, 
other Inſtrument, Fs ſtir an Bat 
of ANTS, (eſpecially Zorſe- ANTS) 
Þ as rb anger hhuy! they will let 
fall thereof! a Liquor, which if you 
preſe {mell'to, wilf twinge the 
Noſe like newly bag ger L4 
Piriol. PH7ILOS. SAC 
Nems, 68. 
"Fis 2 Thing well known, that 
ANTS, if they per +into- Peoples 
Clothes, and pd to their Skin, will - 
aule a ſmart and tingling, as if 
they were Nettled : which, faith 

= 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Ray, I conceive is done by let. 


- ting fall the fore-mentioned Corrs. 


hoe Liquor, rather than. by Sting- 


ing. PUHILOS. TRANSACT 


Ibid. 

The Liquor of ANTS is cons 
mended by Schroder for a moſt Ex. 
\cellent Ophthalmack. 

Mr. Evelyn in that moſt Incom- 
parable and. Uſeful Diſcourſe of Fs 
reſt-Trees, faith, That PISMIEES 
may. be deſtroy'd. with Scalding 
Water, and diſturbing their ilk, 
or rubbing the Stem with Cow- Dun 
or a decoCtion of 7ithy- Male, walk 
ing the.infeſted parts; this, faih 
Ht, will infinuate, and chaſe them 
quite out of the Chinks and Crevijes 
without. prejudice. to the 7ree, and 
is a good; prevention, of other I 
firmitiews They are alſo to be ds 
ſtroy'd by laying Soor, Saw-Dyf, 
or refuſe Tobacco, where they haunt, 
Chap. A X'FTL. Sel. 19, 


Obferua 
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Obſervations concerning BEES. 


I" -HE Eye of a BEE is of a pro- 
= B tuberant Oval Figure, black 
and all foraminulous, drill'd full of 
innumerable Holes like a Grater or 
Thimble ; and, which is more won- 
derful, we could plainly ſee, that 
the Holes were all of a ſquare Fi- 
like an Honey-Comb, and 
ick. full of ſmall Hairs (like the 
Peres in our Skin) and which (by 
blowing upon) you might ſee watt 
to and fro ; All which neat particu- 
 larities were more palpably difco- 
verd in the Eye of a great HUM- 
ſer BLE-BEE. Now theſe Holes were 
ind & Not abſolute perforations, but only. 
1x © dimples in their Cruſtaccous Zaxica 
de Correa ; which it ſeems is full of 
of little Pir-Holes, like the Cap of a 
Thimble : For we cut our the Eye 


D in a large HUMBLE-BEE and 
Crecket, and bared the Shell or For- 
ney-Coat of the Eye; and laying 

04 | Either the Convex or Concate' fids 


U 3 Up- 
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upwards (upon the Obje&t Plate) 
I could eafily perceive - the little 
' Holes or Dimples formerly menti- 
on'd. So that, by the favour of 
our Microſcope, 1 have feen more 
in One Hour, - than that Famoy 
BEE-Maſter Ari/tomacbes did in his 
Fifty Years Contemplation of thoſe 
Laboridus Inſetts. 
If you divide the BEE (or HUM- 
BLE-BEE eſpecially) near the Neck, 
you ſhall, without help of the Glaſs, 
ſee the Heart beat | moſt lively, 
Which is a Whice Pulſing Velicle. - 
The Stings in all BEES are hob 
low and tubulous- (hke a Shoowes- 
ker's-Punch) lo that when they prick 
the Fleſh, they do alſo, through 
that Channel, transfuſe the Poy- 
ſon into it : For if you take a 
BEE, Waſp, or 'HUMBLE-BEE 
efpecially, and gently ſqueeze her 
Tail, ' ſo that yqu may fee the 
Sting, you ſhall perceive a drop of 
Diaphanous Liquor at the very cnd 
of 1t, which if you wipe off, you 
ſhall diſtin@ly ſec it renew'd 2gain, 


chat 


bf 
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that Humour paſſing dewn the 
Cavity into the end thereof. POW- 
ER's Microſcop. Obſerv. pag. 3, 4- 
The Sting of a BEE ſeems to be 
; Weapon of Offence, and is as 
oreat-an inſtance, that Nature did 
really intend Revexge as any, and 
that Firſt, becauſe there ſeems to be 
no other uſe of it. Secondly, by Rea- 
ſon of its admirable ſhape, ſeeming 
to be purpoſely ſhap'd for that very 
end. Thirdly, from the Viruleney of 
the Liquor it cjeAs, and the fad Ef- 
fets and Symptoms that follow it. 
But whatever be the Uſe of it, 
certain it is, that the StruQture of 
it is very admirable ; what ir ap- 
pears to the'Naked Eye, I need not 
deſcribe, the Thing being known 
almoſt to every One; | but it ap- 
pears through the Microſcope, to 
confiſt of Two parts, the One a 
dbeath, without a Chape. or top, 
ſhap'd almoſt like the Holſter of a 
Piftol ; this Sheath 1] could moſt 
plainly perceive to be hollow, and 
to contain in it, both a Sword or 
U 4 Dart, 


"> 
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Dart, and the Poyſonous Liquy 
that cauſes the Pain. The Sheath 
or Caſe ſeem'd to ' have fever 
Joynts or Settings together, it wg 
arm'd moreover near the top, with 
ſeveral Crooks or Forks on one fide 
and on the other, each' of which 

ſeem'd like ſo many Thorns grow. 
ing on a Brzar, or rather like 
many Cat's Claws; for the Crook 
themſelves ſeem'd ro be little ſhay 
tranſparent Points or Claws, grov- 
ing out of little Protwberancies cn 
the fide of the Sheath; and from 
ſeveral particuiars, I ſuppoſ: the 
Animal has a power of diſplaying 
them, and ſhutting them in aguin, 
as it pleaſes, as a C:fdoes its Claws, 
or as an Adder or Viper can its 
Teeth or Fangs. 

The other part of the Sing was 
the Sword, as I may fo call it, 
which 15s Sheath'd, zs it were, in it; 
the top of which appears quite 
through at the ſmaller end, juſt as 
it the Chape of the Sheath of 2 
Evord were loft, and the end of 

ly 
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it appear'd beyond the Scabbard; 
the end of this Dare was very ſharp, 
and it was arm'd likewiſe with the 
like Texterhooks or Claws with thoſe 
of the Sheath; Theſe Crooks, TI am 
very apr ro'think, can be clos'd uy 
alſo, or laid flat ro the ſides of the 
Sword when it is drawn into the 
Seabbard, as I have feveral times 
obferv'd it to be, and can be ſpread 
op3in, or extended, whzn-eyer the 
animal pleaſes. | | 
The Conſideration of which very 
pretty Structure, has binted to me, 
that certainly the Uſe of | theſe 
Claws ſeems to be very Confidera- 
ble, as ro the Main end of this In- 
ſlrament, for the drawing in, and 
holding the Szizg in the Fleſh; for 
the point being very ſharp, the 
top of the Sring or Dagger is very 
eaſily thruſt into an Animai's Bedy, 
which being once centred, the BEE, 
by endeavouring to pull- it. into 
the Sheath, draws (by Reaſon of 
the Crocks which lay hold of the 
Skin on either fide) the top of the 
| Sheath 
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Sheath into the Skin after it, and 
the Crooks being eatred, when the 
BEE endeavours to thruſt out the 
top of the Srzg out of the Sheath 
apain, they lay hold of che Skin 
| on <either ſide, and ſo not only 
keep the Sheath from fliding back, 
but helps the top inwards, and 
thus, by an alternate and ſuccellive 
retrafting and emitting of the Sting 
in and out of the Sheath, rhe little 
enrag'd Creature by degrees maks 
his revengful Weapon pierce the 
rougheſt and rhickeſt Hides of his 
Enemies, in. fo much that ſome 
few of theſe ſtout and refolute Sol 
diers with theſe little Engines, do 
often put to flight a: huge Maſty 
Bear, one of their deadly Enemies, 
and thereby ſhew the World, how 
much more conſiderable in War 2 
few skilful Engineers, and reſolute 
Souldiers politickly order'd, that 
kaow how to manage ſuch Engines, 
are, than a vaſt unweildy rude 
force, that confides in, and Ads 
only by, us ftreogth, Bur (co pro- 
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ceed) that he thus gets in his S:2wg 
into the Skin, I conjeCture, becauſe, 
when I have obſerv'd this Creature 
living, I have found it to move 
the Sting thus, to and fro, and 
thereby alſo, perhaps, does as 'twere, 
Fa or force out the Poyſonous 


or, and make it hang at the 

of the Sheath in a drop, The 
Crooks, I ſuppoſe alſo, to be the 
auſe why theſe angry Creatures, 
haſtily removing themſelves from 
their Revenge, do often leave theſe 
Weapons behind them, Sheath'd, as 
were in the Fleſh, and, by that 
Means, cauſe the painful Symptoms 
to be greater, and more laſting, 
which are -very probably. caus'd, 
partly by the piercing and tearing 
of the Skin, by the S:irg, bur 
chiefly by the Corrofrve and Poyſo- 
us Liquor that is by this Syringe- 
Pipe convey'd among the Sexſttzve 
Parts, and thereby more eaſily 
gnaws and corrodes thoſe tender 
Fibres. HOO K's Microg. Pag. 
163, 164. | 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe Two Learned and Ingeni- 


ous Perſons, Dr. Edmund King, and 
Mr. Prancis Willoughby, give a 
account. of a fort of Wild BE 
which breeds in the Stocks of old 
Willows. Curious to Obſerve. They 
firſt bore a Caxale inthe Stock, 
which, for more Warmth, they 
Furniſh: afcerwards with Hanging, 
made of Roſe-leaves, fo roll'd up, 
as to be Contiguous round about 
ro the ſides of the Cavale, And to 
finiſh their Work, they divide the 
whole into ſeveral Rooms or Nets, 
with round Pieces. of. the fame 
leaves. Sze this more at large, in 
the P HILOSOPH. TRANSACT, 
Numb, 65. 

The under or hinder Wings of 
2 BEE, are the leaſt; that they may 
nor incommode his fl:ght. In Win- 
dy Weather, BEES often hold a 
Iittle Stone in thcir hinder. Feet; 
which ſerves 45 a balaſt ro make 
rnem Sail through the Air more 
Stzadily. M2Z F, De' [NSECT, 
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The Humming of BEES, is 
an unequal Buzzing ; and is Gon» 
ceivd by ſome ot the Ancients, 
not 'to come forth at their 
Mouth, but to be an Zmward 
Swnd: But it. may be, it is 
neither; but from the motion. of 
their Wings; for, it is not. heard 
but when they Stir. BACON 

Nat. Hiſt, ; | 
© Sugar hath put down the uſe of 
Honey ; inſomuch as we have loſt 
thoſe Obſervations, and- Preparati- 
ms of ZZoney,. which the Antients 
had, when it was more valu'd. 
Firſt, it ſeemeth that rhere' was 
in Old Time, .7ree- Honey,: as well 
is BEE- Hoxey; which was the 
Tear or Bloodi(luing from the Tree : 
Infomuch as one of the _ Auczents 
relareth, that in 7r:ibefond_ there 
was Honey iſſuing from the Box- 
Trees, which made Men mad. A- 
gain, in Ancient Time, there was 
a kind of Foxey, which either of 
ts own Nature, or by art, would 
grow as Hard as S»gar; And was 
| nor 
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not ſo Luſhious as ours, /DE»y 
Hbid. 

The Honey-Bag, is the Stomach, 
which they always fill to Satisfie 
and to ſpare; Vomiting up the 

reater part of the ZZoxecy, to he 
Love againſt Winter, 

The Hiſtory of BEES, is the 
| beſt that 4ri/orle hath given us, of 
any one Anima/. Of their Polity, 
Generation, Conſervation, Diſeaſe, 
and Uſe: See alſo Moufet, But 
ler, and a late Treatiſe of Mr, 
Ra/den. All that Authors ſpeak 
of the Spontaneous Generation of 
BEES, is Fabulous. The Aſhes 
of BEES are put into moſt 
Compoficions for Breeding of 
Hair. GREW's Maſ. REG. $0c. 


Pag. 155. 
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Obſervations concer wing the GL0O- 
WORM. 


| ER Eyes (which are Two 
ſmall black Points or Specks 
ot Fett) are Pent-hous'd under the 
broad Flat Cap or Plate which co- 
yers her head; which obſcure Siru- | 
ation, together with their exceed» * * 
ogex'guity' make them undifcern- 
able co common SpeQators. Yet 
io the Microſcope they appear ver 
fair, like Hack Poliſh'd Fert - 
Marble, Semi-globular, and all fo- 
tminulovs, or full of ſmall but very 
eutious Perforations, (as in com- 
mon Flies.) -Her two Horns are all 
joynted and degreed like the ſtops 
in the Germination of ſome Plants, 
is Horſe-tail and Canes: Under 
which ſhe hath two other ſmall 
Herns or Pointers, of the ſame Stuff 
ſer» © 2nd faſhion. If you take hold of 
her Z7orns, you may draw out her 
Eys, and cut them out, and ſo lay 
them 
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them on your Obje& Plate and ſee 
them diſtintly. | 

This is/ that Night- Animal with 
Its Lanthorn in its Tail; that creep- 
ing Star that ſeems to out- ſhine 
thoſe of the Firmement, and to 
' outvye them too in this property 
eſpecially ; that whereas the Cele» 
ſtial-Lights are quite obſcur'd by che 
Interpoſition of a ſmall Cloud, this 
Terreſtrial-Star is more Enlivend 
and EnkindV'd thereby, whoſe plea- 
fant fulgour no Darkaeſs is able to 
Eclipſe, POVER's Microſcop. Obs 
ſerv. Pag. 23, 24 

The Nature of the GLOWORM 
is hitherto not well Obſcrv'd. Thus 
much we (ce, that they breed chiet- 
ly in the hoteſt Months .of Summer; 
And that they breed not in the open 


Air, but: in Buſhes and Hedges. "Wl 


Whereby it may be conceiv'd, that 
the Spirit of them is very fine, and 
not to be refin'd, but by Summers 
Heats: And again, that by reaſon 
of the Finenefs it doth eaſily exhale, 


In /raly, and the Hotter Countries, 
there 
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hete is a Fliz they call Zaccrole, 
that $Shinerh as the GLO- WORM 
foes; and it may be is the Flying 
O-WORM. But. that Flie is 
upen Fexs and Mariſhes. 
ret the Two former O&ſerwari- 
hold; for they are noe ſeen, 
ut in the Heat of Summer ; and 
dre or other Green of the Fens, 
five as good Shade, as Buſþes.' Ic 
my be. the GLO-WORMS of 
the Cold Countries Ripen not ſo 
lr'as to be Wing'd. BACON's 
t, Hift. Dokl 
The FLYING GLO-WORMS 
min /traly every where to be ſeen 
In Summer Time. Thefe Flying. 
Winged GLO-WORMS ire no- 
thing elſe but- the Males of the 
Common Creeping or Unwing'd 
FILO-WORMS. Fabins Columna, 
relates, that Carolus Vintimiglia of 
Fakermo in Sicily;having out of Curis 
| Wolty kept many Unwinged GLO- 
 MWORMS in a Glaſs, did pur in as 
mong ther 'a #ying one, which 
, Wiefently in his Sight did Couple 
% with 
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with - thee one by one, after the 
manner'of Si/t-Worms; and that th 
next day the 7nwinged ones, or Fe-W 
males, began to lay their Epps. '* 
That the Males are alſo FlyingWM( 
inſeas in Exgland, though they 
do but rarely or not at all fine 
with us, we are aflured by an Eye 
Witneſs; who ſaw. them in C94 
junction with the Common /hinjn 
 Unwinged GLO-WORMS. Her 
by the way it may not.be amiſs te 
impart to the Reader-a diſcovery 
made by a certain Gentleman, and 
Communicated to me by Francis 
Feſſop Elq; which is, that thoſe re- 
puted Meteors called in Latine gyes 
Fatui,,and known in England by 
the Conceited Names: of Fack with 
a Lanthorn, and Will with a Wiſp, 
are nothing elſe but ſwarms of chele 
Flying GLO-WORMS. Which if 
true, we may give an cafie accoudt 
of thoſe ſtrange Phenomena of thele 
ſuppoſed Fires, viz. their ſudden 
Motion from Place to Place, and 
leading Travellers that follow them 
| 1nfo 
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into Bogs | and Precipices. JO. 
RAT's Obſervat. Ti opogroph. Pag. 
10. 
The Cicindela V olans, or Flying 
GLO-WORM, tho it bath been 
etty well deſcribd by ſeveral 
Friters that treat of 7vſefts, yet 
ſthink has been by none menti- 
on'd to be found in Eng/avnd, and 
indeed it is very rare, but I have 
kppen'd to catch twice of them at 
Werthaw in FHertford-ſhire ; Firſt 
out Midſummer 1680, and for a 
fortnight in Fune 1684. they flew 
tout the Candle as foon asit grew 
Dark; at both which times the 
Weather was very of, and it may 
ie it Shines only ar fach Seaſons; - 
tho the Animal be eaſie enough to 
be met withall Winged when it 
Wines not, and without Wings 
++ ook is the Common GLO- 

NORM. 

Aldrovandus affirms, Ovis quat 
farit Cicindela, Erucam quandam 
d feri, & ex hac tnwdens alatam gignt, 
nyc tis much to the ſame purpoſe 
" X 2 deſcrib'd 
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eſcrib'd by Moufer and Thomas Bar: 
tholin in his Treatiſe De luce Anima- 
liuns: Sxve that they both, I think, 
miſtake in allowing the Make only 
to have Wings, whereas they both 
flie alike, as we may conclude was 
known to Falius Scaliger, Exercit, 
191, from a Place it feems not 
regarded, tho Cited by Moufet, 
where he ſays, Cicindelam Yolantem 
cum ſuo Mart in Coitu deprehendi, 
&c. The ſame which happened to 
mz, for | once caught the Male 
and F-11/: Coupl'd, and could Ob- 
ſerve no diflerence between them, 
except in Size, the Female being 4 
little the larger, for they both 
ſhined alike. Its Light was very 
Vivid, ſo as to be ſeen: plainly 
when a Candle was in the Room, 
but the Vibrations thereof were 
unequal, and the Colour Greeniſh, 
like that of the Creeping GLO- 
WORM. The Luminous Part was 
two fmail Specks on the under 
fide of the Tail at' its end. The 


ſhining continued for a little while 
aſter 
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after. the Tail was cut off, tho it 
koſibly decay'd, till at laſt it went 
quite our. Whether it /ined longer 
than the life remain'd in that Parr 
(which: will live for a Conſiderable 
time in all /»ſefs, aſter it has been 
feverd from the Body,) I much 
doubt ; and Moufer fays, Clarifimurs 
lum Splendorem una cums Spirit 
Fitali prorſus evaneſcere. Pollibly 
the uſe of this Light is to be a 
Lantern to the /n/ed? in catching 
is Prey, and to dire its Courſe 
by-in the Night, which is made 
probable,by the Poſition of it on the 
ynder Part of the Tail, ſo that by 
bending the ſame downward (as I aþ- 
ways obſcrv'd it to doy)it gives a light - 
forward upon the Prey or Objct : 
Tie Luminous Rayes in the mean 
time net being at all incommodious 
to its ſight, as they would have 
teen, if chis Torch had been carried 
before it. This ConjeCture 1s allo 
avour'd by the placing of the Eyes, 
which are on the under Part of the 
Head, not on the Top. I obſerv'd 

SJ allo 
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alſo that it could, and did by ſome x 
contrivance Cover its Light, and Son 
make a kind of Dark Lant- LE 
_ horn. , 

This 7»ſeit appears to be of the 
Beetle kind ; it is of a dark brown 
Colour unpoliſht, when the Caſe 
Wings are open'd, it extends Two 
very large Membranous Wings, faſt- 
ned to the upper part of the 7he- 
rax; its head is Cover'd as it were 
were with a Shield, or broad-brim'd 
Hat. | 

The Two Eyes under the broad 
Covering are black, and very large, 
making almoſt the whole Head; 
there being little-elſe to be ſeen: 
theſe are Movable, fo that the Ani- 
mal canthruſt them forward-to the 
edge of its Hat. From between 
_ theſe are diſcover'd the Two hairy 
feelers, or perhaps Bruſhes to cleanſe 
the Eyes. Between theſe Eyes and 
the 7horax lies the Mouth: On 
the Thorax are Six Legs almoſt all 
of a Length. The Tail is made 
of Seven Shelly Rings, at -_ 
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| Whiſt of which are viſible the Two 
1 Shiving Points. RIGHTARD WAL- 

LER Eſg; his Obſerv. PHILOS. 
TRANS ACT. Numb. 167. 

The Ingenious Mr. John Templer, 
jo his accurate Obſervations upon 
this oe, one whereof he kept for 
ſome days in a Box, to enable him 
the better to make his Remarks, 
ys, That he never' ſaw her Shine 
without ſome Senſible Motion either 
in her Body or Legs; and that in 
her Cleare/t Shining ſhe extends her 
Body a Third Part beyond its uſual. 
Length. 

He further Obſerves, That, if his 
' Senſes fail him not, ſhe emits a 
Senſible Heat in her Clear Shin- 
lm. PHILOSOPH. TRANS ACT. 
' Numb, 72. 
Wondrous things are promis'd 

'from the GLOWORM; thereof 
\Perpetual Lights are pretended, and 
Waters faid to be diſtill'd, which af- 
ford a Luſtre in the Night; and 
this is aſſerted by Carden, Albertus, 

Gaudentinus, Mizaldus, and many 
©. Y * ' more. 
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more, But hereto we cannot with 
reaſon aſſent ; for the Light made 
by -this Animal, depends upon 2x 
Living Spirit, and ſeems by for 
Viral Irradiation to be actuated. int 
this Luſter. For, when they are 
dead, they Shine not, nor always 
while they are. alive, bur are ot 
ſcore, or give Light, according te 
the Diffuſion of this Spzrzr, and 
the Protruſion of their Lumino: 
Parts, as Obſervation will inſtru6 
us. For this Flammeous Light is 
not over all the Body, but onl 
viſible on the inward fide; in a 
ſmall White part near the Tail. 
When this is full, and feemeth pro- 
truded, there arifeth a Flame of a 
Circular Figure, and Emrald-Green 
Colour ; which 1s more Diſcerna- 
ble in any Dark place, than day; 
but when it fallerh and ſeemeth con- 
trated, the Light diſappears, and W ai 
the Coloyr of that part only re-WI L 
mains. Now this Light, as it ap-WW © 
peareth and difappeareth in their 
L ife, fo doth it go quite out at their © |! 
ant, | Death, 
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Death. As -we- have Obſerv'd in 
ſme, which, preferv'd in- freſh 
Graſs, have Liv'd and Shin'd Eigh- 
teen Days; but as they declin'd, 
their Light grew Languid, and at 
WW ft went out with cheir Lives. 
BROW, N's fn Errors. 
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OW let us ſee what we can 
: diſcover yn Ovid's Lydian 
\Spinſtreſs, that proud Madam, 
which Pallas, for her Rivalſhip, 
transform'd into the SPIDER; 
which hath not only the Chara@er 
of Arztotle, but of Solomon himſelf, 
for a Wiſe and Prudent Anima), 
and therefore a fit Refidentiary in 
-W the Court of Kings. 
: Of Domeſtick SPIDERS there 
1 are Two Sorts; One with longer 
Legs, and a little Body, and the 
other contrariwilſe. 
, ' The Firſt eminent thing we found 
WY in theſe Zouſe-SPIDERS, _ 
| | Ther 
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- their Eyes, which in ſome were 
Four, in ſome Six, and in ſome 
Eight, according to the proportion 
of- their bulk, and length of their 
Legs. Theſe Eyes are plac'd a!! in 
the forefront of their Head (which 
is round, and without any Neck) 
all diaphanous and- tranſparent, like 
2 Locket of D:amonds, or a Set of 
round Cryſtal! Beads: So that well 
might Muffee ſay of thoſe Philoſo- 
phers that held them blind, Sax 
cecutiunt illi ſummo Meridie, qui 
wvidere ipſas non vident neque intelli- 
gunt : Far better might he have 
faid it, if his Eyes had had the 
aſſiſtance of our Microſcope. 
Neither wonder, why Providence 
ſhould be ſo Anomalous in this Ani- 
mal, more than in any other we 
know of { Argus's Head being fixd 
to Arachne's Shoulders.) For, Firſt : 
Since they wanting a Neck cannot 
move their Head, it. is requiſite 
that defe&t ſhould be ſupply'd by 
the multiplicity of Eyes. Secondly : 
Since they were to live by catching 
| 'Þ, 
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f nimble.a Prey as a F/ze 1s, they 
ought to ſee her every way, and 
to take her per Saltum (as they do) 
without. any motion of their Head 
to diſcover her ; which motion 


would have ſcar'd away fo timorous 
an Inſect. 


They have a very puffy light 


Body, of an Oval Figure, cover'd 
with a ſleek chin Skin ; which they 


change once a Month, ſays Muffet ; 
tho' I hardly believe they caſt their 


' Fpoils fo often. 


Their Skin is not pellucid, for 1 


could never diſcover any pulſing - 


Particle within them : She hath 


Eight Legs, four on each ſide, ſplit 
' into ſmall oblong Fingers at the 
Ends, by which ſhe makes her cu- 


rious Web-Work. Both Body and 
Limbs is all ſtuck over with ſmall 


| Silver-Hairs, which the very Azr 


will waft to and fro, as you may 
ſe in the Microſcope. POWER's Mix 
croſcop. Obſerv. pap, 11, Iz. . | 
There are Multitudes of ſeveral 
forts of SPIDERS, whoſe Eyes, 


and 
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and moſt other Parts and Proper. 
ties, are ſo exceedingly different 
from one another, that it would 
be almoſt endleſs ro deſcribe them, 
as Some with Six Eyes, plac in 
quite another Order ; Others with 
Eight Eyes, others with fewer, 
and Some with more. They all 
ſeem to be Creatures of Prey, 
and to feed on other ſmall 7r/ef, 
but their ways of catching ther! 
ſeem very differing : The Shepherd 
SPIDER. by running on his Prey; 
The Zunting SPIDER by leaping 
on it ; Other Sorts weave Nets, or 
Cobwebs, whereby they inſnare 
them, Nature baving both fitted 
them with Materials and Tools, 
and taught them how to Work and 
Weave their Nets, and to lie perdue, 
and to watch diligently to run on 
any Flie, as ſoon as everentangl'd, 
Their Thread or We# ſeems ro be 
Spun out of ſome Yiſcoss kind of 
Excrement, lying in their Belly, 
which, tho' ſoft when drawn our, 
is preſently, by Reaſon of its ſmall- 
| | nets, 
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zefs, harden'd and dried. by the 
Ambient Air ; examining ſeveral 
of which with my Microſcope, I 
found them to appear much like 
White Zorſe-Hair, or ſome ſuch 
tranſparent horny ſubſtance, and to 
te of very differing Magnitudes ; 
Some appearing as big as a Pig's 
Briſtle ; Orhers equal to a Zorſe= 
Hair ; Others no bigger than a ' 
Man's Hair ; Others yer ſmaller and 
finer. I obſerv'd further, that the 
radiating Chords of the Web were: 
much bigger, and ſmoother than 
thoſe that were Woven round, which 
ſem'd ſmaller, and all over knotted 
or pearl'd, with ſmall tranſparent 
Globules, not unlike ſmall Cry/tals 
Beads or Seed-Pearls, thin ſtrung 
on a Clew of Silk ; which, whe- 
ther they were ſo Spun by the 
SPIDER, or by the adventitious 
© © Moiſture of a Fogg (which I have.. 
f WW obſerv'd to cover all theſe Filaments 
» WI vith ſuch Cryſtalline Beads) I will 
+ Wt now diſpute. ZOOXK's Microg. 

Oferv. 48. 


| The 
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- The long Threads in the Air in 
Summer, and” eſpecially towards 
September, have been a ſtrange puz. 
zle to the Wifer World. It would 
divert you, tho' you know them 
as well as I, if I ſhould here reckon 
up the ridiculous Opinions concern. 
ing them : but Þ ſhall omit them, 
and procced to tell you the certain 
and” immediate Authors of them, 
and how they._make them. 

- I fay then, that all SPIDERS, 
that” Spin "in a Thread, (thoſe, 
which we call Shepherds, or lonp- 
Legg'd SPIDERS, never do;) are 
the Makers of theſe Threads, fo 
much wonder'd at, and in ſuch in- 
finite quantities every where. 

I ſent you the laſt Summer a 
Catalogue ' of 7hirty forts of SPI- 
DERS, that IT had diſtinguiſhr here 
with us in England; and I muſt 
confeſs, I had well near compleated 
that Number, with many other 
Experiments concerning them, be- 
fore I diſcover'd this Secret. 


I had 
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| had exatly Mark'd. all the 
ways of Weaving, usd by any forts 
of them, and 1n thoſe admirable 
Works [: had ever noted that they 
ſtill lex down the Thread, they 
made uſe of; and drew it after 
them. Happily at lengrh,in nearly 
attending on One, that wrought a 


Net, I-faw him faddenly in the 
Mid-Work--to deſiſt, and turning 
bis Tail into the Wind to dart out 
3 Thread with the ſame violence 


and ſtream, as we ſce Water ſpout 


*out of a Spring: This 7hread ta- 
ken up by the Wind, was in a 
"moment emitted ſome - Fathoms 


log, ſtill iNuing out of the Belly 
of the Animal; by and by the SPI- 


* DER leapt into the. Air, and the 


Thread mounted her up ſwiftly. 
Aſter this Diſcoyery, 1-made 
the like Obſervation ig. almoſt all 
the ſorts of SPIDERS, I had before 
diſtionguiſh'd ; and I found the Air 
filld with Young and Old, failing 
on their 7hreads, and undoubtedly 
ſeizing Gnats and other [»ſeds in 
| their 
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their paſſage ; there being often as 
manifeſt Signs of Slaughter, as 
Legs, Wings of Flies, &c, on theſg 
Threads, as in their Webs below: 
One thing yet was a Wonder 
to me, viz, That many of theſe 
Threads, that came down out of 
the Air, were'not ſingle, but ſnarl'd 
and with complicable Wooly Locks, 
+ ſometimes more, ſometimes lb ; 
and that on theſe I did not always 
find SPIDERS, tho' many times [ 
had found Two or Three upon One 
of' them : Whereas when they firſt 
flew up, the Thread was ſtill ſingle, 
or but little tangl'd, or, it may 
be, thicker in one place than ano- 
ther, In the End, by good atten- 
tion I-plaioly found, what fatisfied 
me abundantly, and that was this ; 
That I obſerv'd them to get to the 
top of a Sralk or Bough, ' or ſome 
ſuch like thing, where they Excer- 
ciſe this Darting of Threads into 
the Air, and if they had not a mind 
to fail, they either ſwiftly drew 
it up again, winding it up wy 
their 
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1 as @ their Fore-Feet over rheir Head in- 

as to a Lock; 'Or break ir off ſhorr, = 
els MW and let the Air carry it away, - . B# 


This they will do many times to- Hi 
der Wl gether, and you may. ſee ſome of th 


eſe Wl them, that have Chains of theſe og 
of W Locks, or SnarPd Thread before "Wh: 
1d WY them, and yet not taken flight. 
ks, WM Again, I found, that atter. the - 
; Wirſt flight, all the time of their 
1ys WH ailing they make Locks, ſtill Darr- 
$1 W727 forth freſh ſupplies of Thread 
Ine Wl to ſport and ſail by. 
rſt W lt is further to be Noted, that 
le, Wi theſe Complicated Threads are much 
ay W nore tender, than our Howſe- 
o- Ws. | | 
N- In Winter and at Chriltmaſs, I 
ed IF tave obſerv'd them buſic a Darting, 
S; Whut few of them fail then, and 
he © therefore but ſingle Threads only 
ne Wire to be ſeen; And beſides, they 
r- Wire bur the Young Ones of laſt 
to I detxmns hatch, that are then em- 
1d Wploy'd ; and it is more than proba- 
w Wb, that the. great Ropes of Au- 
th WW twn are made only by the great 
> p 


Ones, 
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Ones, and upon long Paſlages and 
Summer Weather, when great Num- 
bers of Prey may invite them to 
ſtay longer up. MARTIN LIS. 
T E R's Obſerv. See the P HILOS. 
TRANS ACT. Numb. 50. 

The Learned and Ingenious Mr, 
Xing, Chaplain to Mr. Chetwynd of 
 Staffordfhire, tells'us, that SPIDERS 
in projeQing a Thread crofs a Room 
is plano Horizontis (which they do 
for their eaſier and more diredt paf- 
ſage) raiſe themſelves on their Legs, 
as high as they can, ſetting them 
' very ſtraight and ſtiff, and turning 
their hinder Parts up higher than 
uſual, they will ſhoot out a 7hread 
to a great diſtance ; which when 
faſten'd where they would have it, 
. with their Fore-Legs they will wind 
up the Thread ſhorter till it is very 
ſtraight, as the Funambuli ſtrain 
their Ropes, and then like thew 
too, will get upon it, and run from 
one end to the other. 

And as to their Saz/ing at the 
Ends of theſe Threads, He further 

| obſerved, 


4a 
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tbſerved, nor only that they Sailed 
much ſwifter than any Wind then 
ſirring could carry ther; but that 
[s. it the ſame time they: conſtantly 
2) $, M6i/d all the fame way, which was 

not directly with, but as he once 
Mr. Wired at E5ght Points diſtance, as 
{ of Mit were with a Side-Wind; which 
plainly ſhews, - that they do nor 
mly Row, but Szcer too, with the 
notion of their Fect, according as 
lireed by ſome Secret Iuſtin they 


ps, in them. PLOT of Stafford- 
em Ware, Pag. 2.39. 5. 

ing WW Mr. Richard Stafford in a Letter 
han Wb the Ingenious Mr. Oldenburg, 


1 Extrat whereof you have in 
the Philof. Trauſatt, Numb. qo.) ſays, 
That the Web of a Bermuda-SPI- 
DER is ſo ſtrong, as to ſnare a Bird 
s big as a Thruſh. Og 

ain WY At Greſham Colledge, they have 
ew Wome of this Web, where it is 
om pq upon a Paper like Raw 


the Y 1 know there are fome that que- 
her Wiion the truth of the things related 
ed, | \ Y 2 of 


\ 
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of the TARANTATI (as the 7t; 


lians call them that are bit by the 
TARANTULA SPIDER) and [ 


eaſily grant, that ſome Fi@tions may 


have been ſuffer'd to paſs under the 


Countenance of ſo ſtrange a Trut 
But beſides the Affirmations 0 
ſome Learned Men, as well Phyf 
ctans as others, my Doubts have 
been much remov'd by the Accoun 
I have received from an Ingeniou: 
Acquaintance of mine own, whe 
at TARENTUM it felf, whenee 
the 7»ſett takes its Name, and elfe 
where, ſaw many bitten Perſons ir 
their Dances, fome in publick and 
ſome in private places, and a: 
monglit the reſt a Phifician, on whon 
the Tune that fitred his Diſtempe 
_ had the ſame Operation as on the 
other Patients. And the Learned 
Epiphanius Ferdinandus, who Pra- 
ctiſed Phyſick in Apulia and Cala- 
bria for many Years, not only de- 
livers, upon his own Perſonal Ob- 
ſervation, ſeveral Narratives of the 
Eftets of Muſick wpon the TA- 

RANTATI, 
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RANTATI, but invites any that 
may doubt of the Truth of ſuch 
Narratives to repair to him at a fic 
Salon, © undertaking to convince 
them. by Ocular Demonſtration. 
ROB. BOTLE of lanquid. motion, 


pag. 75, 76. 


— — 


Oiſervat ions concerning the 8 [ L K- 
WORM. + 


T HE ue of SILK was brought 

over from the Eaſt. Indies in- 
to Europe above a Thouſand Years 
lnce, and ,was particularly intro- 
uc'd into /ta'y by Two Religious 
Men, who brought thicher the Grain 
of it ſomewhat aboye Three Hun- 
ired Years fiace; in which Coun- 
ry of /taly, that Commodity hath 
teen much Cultivated, and that up» 
"Ha ſeveral Accounts ; as, the pre- 
MY ciouſneſs of it, the eaſie Tranſpor- 
MY tion from one place to another, 
YY by Reaſon of its lightneſs : And 
kſtly, for that it is one of the prin- 
% 3 | cipal 
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cipal Inſtruments of Luxury, which 
never wanted Partizans and Abet. 
tors 1n any Age, not to mention 
the great Adyantages and Wealth 
attending the Manufacture of it. 
The Latine Word SERICUM is re- 
ceived from that of SERES, an Q. 
riental People, , who were more 
Sedulous in the Cultivation of it 
than any other : And the fame 
thing that hath happend to this, 
as to many other Excellent Pro- 
duCtions deriv'd from mean an de- 
ſpicable Principles. For the Anima, 
from whoſe Labour we have the 
SILK, is an /»ſef, as are all thoſe 
which 'Sp:ix, to wit, the Spider and 
the Caterpi/lar, and it differs in no- 
thing from this latter, fave that the 
Caterpillar hath a little Hairineſs, 
and the $:/F of the Si/k-Worm 1s 
ſtronger than the Web of the Cater- 
pillar, and of another Colour, but 
as to figure and bulk there is little 
difference Between them. Whereto 
may be added, that their product 
on is much at one, as being as 1t 

were 
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were hatch'd of certain Eggs, liv- 
ing on Leaves,” inclofing themſelves 
in certain Webs, out of which they 
make their way, after they'ate be- 
come a kind of Batterfijes, ' by a 
ſtrange Metamorphoſis, which forces 


them from one 'Extremity to ano- 


ther, That 7s, from the Nature of 
Repriles to thatof Yolatiles: Which 
Transformations ſuch, / as, /Wete it 
not for the frequency of itj* migtit 
be plac'd among the greateſt Mits- 
ces of Nature, © conſidering the 
great differeftice there ts bexrween 
thoſe Two Forms. And that” in- 
deed is ſuch, as hath given ſome 
occaſion to doubt, whether the 
$ILK-WORM becoming a'BUT- 
TERFLY did 'tiot change' its Spe- 
cies, as certainly it would; were it 
not that every thing. proddces irs 
like; and the SILK-WORM: deri- 
ving its Birth from the Seed of the 


' BUTTERFLY, it -is an Argument 


that Zoth are of the ſame: Speczes. 
Thus much -as to their Progreſs. 
The Kingdom of Spaiz commonly 

E 4 furniſhes 
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turniſhes us with the beſt Graz or 
Seed of theſe Worms, which are 
like Heads of Pins, but black, or 
reſembling . Rape-Seed, ſomewhar 


flatted on both ſides: This Graiv, 


ſometime in the Month of Apri/ 
being put between two warm Pll- 
lows, or expos'd to the Sun, - en- 
closd in the Linings of ones 
Cloaths, or otherwiſe chafed by a 
moderate Hear, but without any 
Moiſture, there are produc'd ol_i 
little certain Worms of the fame 
Colour, that zs, black at their firſt 
coming forth, which by Reaſon 
of their ſmalineſs, as reſembling 
the Points of Needles,- paſs through 
certain. little Holes made in a Pa- 
per, Wherewith they are cover, 
and faſten themſelves. on the Mul- 
berry-Leaves, which are alſo placed 
on the ſaid Paper full of little Holes, 
upon. which Leaves all the beſt 
Grain being hatch'd, within Five 
or Six Days, goes creeping. after 
the firſt Worm that gets out of her 
Shell ; all chat is hatch'd aiter- 

wards 
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yards never coming to any good, 


Theſe Worms are thence tranſport- 


ed, with the Leaves laid upon 
little Boards or Hurdles, into a 
temperate place, and diſpos'd in a 
lghtrſome and ſpacious Room, where 
they are Entertain'd with freſh 
Leaves twice a Day, among which 
thoſe of the White Mulberry make 
finer SILK, than thoſe of - the 
Black ; for want whereof, the 


Laves of the Roſe-Buſh, Lettice, 


and ſome others may be 'uſed : But 
though the Worm makes a ſhift co 
Qbſiſt by that Nouriſhment, yet 


ether it will not Spin at all, or - 


the SILK will be like the Web or 
Clue wrought by the Caterpillars. 
Thus it feeds for the ſpace of Forty 
Days, during which it becomes 
Grey, and changes its Colour four 
times, not eating for ſome. Days 
before each Change, by reaſon of 
the fullneſs it is then ſenſible of. 
The Worm is ſubje& to certain Dif- 
eaſes; and thoſe oblige ſuch as 
laye the care of them to remove 

| them 
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them out of one Room into ano. 
ther, and that even when they are 
dying in great quantities; Perfume, 
Incenſe, Benjamin, Vinegar, and 
Wine recovering and comforting 
them ; as alſo the ſmell of broil'd 
Bacon. To prevent which Diſcaſcs, 
and che Aſſaults of Flies and Pil- 
mires, who will make havock + 
mong them, they are very carcful- 
ly to be kept clean, the Boards on 
which the Leaves lie to be rubb'd 
with Wormwood, or ſprinkled with 
Wine, which muſt be well dryd 
up before they come near them, 
all moiſture beiog hurtful to them, 
as alſo Salr, or the hands that have 
handled ir. All harſh ſounds, as 
thoſe of the diſcharging of Muskets, 
Bells, and Truinpets, deſtroy them; 
nay, the ſtrong Breaths of thoſe 
who come near them, efpecially 
fuch as have eaten or handled Gar- 
lick or Onions, are very prejudicial 
to them. When their time of Spiu- 
wing draws nigh, which is about 
Six Weeks zfter their being firſt a- 

{ive, 
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live, at which time they are about 
the bigneſs of a Man's little Finger, 
more tranſparent than they uſe to 
be, and the little Snowt fo length- 
ned, as that ir repreſents the form 
of a Noſe,, the Animal by an ex- 
traordinary motion, expreſſes the 
inconvenience it endures by Reaſon 
of its burthen: Then is it cleans'd 
oftner, and- there is ſo much the 
lefs given it to cat, and afterwards 
they ſet on the Boards ſome dry'd 
Branches of Heath, Broom, or 
Vines, and above all of Birch, as 
being the moſt delicate and leaſt 
prickly, leſt it ſhould prick the 
Worm, or entangle the SI L K. 
Then you- ſhall fee them faſten 
their firſt Threads, and caſting out 
of their Mouths a kind of coarſe 
Sleeve SILK, ; and afterwards that 
which is finer and more perfe&, 
in one continu d Thread, -accompa- 
ny'd with a Gum, which makes it 
ſtick one to another, ſo that the 
Worm does encompaſs it ſelf with 
that SILK, which is commonly 
Yellow, 
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Yellow, very ſeldom Greeniſh or 
White, and being come to the end 
'of the C/ue, hath only fo much 
room as it takes up, Then, for 
the ſpace of Fifteen Days, | it re- 
mains immoveable, and 1s coyer'd 
with a Skin or Film like that which 
_ covers the Fruit of the Pine-Tree, 
'under its Shell, 'and which appears 
not till after chat is broken. But 
theſe Fifreea Days being over (of 
which thoſe will abate ſome, who 
are deſirous. to make advantage of 
the SILK, and trouble not them- 
ſelves what becomes of the Grain) 
the SILK-WORM, though itſeem'd 
to have been dead, breaks through 
its Web, and comes out in the 
form of a White and Horned BUT- 
TERFLY, bearing a certain Image 
of the Reſurretion ; then coming 
together, the Male, which is ſmal- 
ler, coupling with the Female that 
is bigger, the latter ſheds her Seed 
upon a clean Paper, ſpread under 
her for the Reception of it. The 


Seed being carefully put into a Box 
\1s 
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is eicher kept for the- next Year, 
or ſold by the Ounce ; they. com- 
monly keep as much as comes from 
a Hundred Males, and ſo many 
Females ; the Grain or Seed where-_ 
of, before their Copulation,is barren. 
Now, if they be deſirous to get 
SILK out of i it, which 1s the prin- 
ciple Advantage, in order to which 
the Worms are kept, about Fifteen 
Days after they are compleated, 
theſe Webs are caſt into Water, 
ſomewhat better than luke-warm, 
and the Women and Children em- 
ploy'd about that Work, ſtir the 
Water with an handful of Birch, 
till they bave faſten'd on Seven or 
Eight Ends of SILK, which hav- 
ing done, ' they wind it up into 
Skains, and that is the Raw SILK. 
PHILOS. CONFER. of the VIR- 
TUOST of France, Yol, 2, Pag. 402, 
403, 404- 

'Tis to be imagin'd that the uſe 
of SILK was abſolutely unknown 
to the Fews, eſpecially when we 
conſider, that in the Works of that 
Magnificent 
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Magnificent Temple of S9/omon, Yithe 
Wherein they ſpar'd not any thing E whe 
of what they thought moſt preci- K thu: 
ous, there is no mention made of Lea 
SILK, inſtead whereot they made I moi 
uſe of Goats-Hair, and other pre- I Pag 
cious Fleeces. But it was no ſtrange M / 
Commodity to the Greets and Ro. Wl Tre 
»ers ; not to the former, ſince that W Th 
Pariſatis, the Mother of Cyrus, was Wl and 
commonly wont to ſay, That Kings WW Fee 
were always to be ſpoken co in Med 
SILKEN Words; nor yet to the Woot 
latter, inaſmuch as they had ſome Il of 
Garments all of SILK, whick they Il not 
call'd Peftes Holeſericas. Which is Ill the 
the more to be Credired, in regard I cau 
the Inhabitants of China, who made MW the 
uſe of it above a Thouſand Years I anc 
'1 before us, have very Ancient | th: 
" Books, whereof the Paper is made I ref 
of SILK. 74:d. Pag. 405. | wi 
[taly abounds in SILK and SILK- I bot 
Worms ; out of which they draw a 
notable profit, and for the feeding I Tr 
of them they keep a World of | F/ 
Mulberry-Trees, whoſe Leaves are | th 
the 
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the Food of thoſe little Worms, 
whoſe Excrement is our Pride ; - 
thus, Adam like, we are Clad in 
Leaves again, but Leaves once. re- 
mov'd. LASSEL's Voyage of Italy, 
P 
losfienr Iſnard in his French 
Treatiſe of SILK-WORMS, _ 
That before they begin to Spin, 
and about the latter end of their 
Feeding, They muſt be often ſhife- | 
& and chang'd, and have Air e- 
nough, by opening the Windows 
of the Room they are 1n, it it be 
not too ill Weather ; elſe, faith he, 
te SILK that is in their Belly, will 
auſe ſo extraordinary a heat in | 
them, that it burns their Guts, 
and ſometimes burſts them, and 
the ſame (being a Subſtance that 
reſembles Gum or Burg«»dy Pitch) 
will putrifie and turn into a Yeb 
lowiſh Matter. 

Moufet affirms, That in the 
Tranſmutation of the Worm into a 
Fly, the Head of the Worm makes 
the Tail of the Fy; and the Tail 


of 
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of the Worm the Head of the F;, 
Bute Sig. Malpighius makes no meq- 
tion hereof ; neither 1s it any way 
likely to be ſo. GREW's Mu. Reg, 
Soc. Pag. 176. | 

An Ingenious Geatlewoman 6 
my Acquaintance, Wife to a Learn- 
ed Phifician, raking much Pleaſure 
ro keep SILK-WORMS, had once 
the Curioſity to draw out one of 
the Oval Caſes, (which the SILK 
WORM Spins, nor, as 'tis comrnon- 
ly thought, out of its Be/ly, but 
out of the Mouth, whence I have 
taken Pleaſure to draw it out with 


my Fingers,) into all the SILKEN- _ 
Wire it was made up of, which, WW 5 


to the great Wonder as well of her WI 1. 
Husband, as her ſelf, who borhin-W 
form'd me of ir, appear'd to be by ry 
Meaſure a great deal above Three 
Hundred Yards, and yet weighed 
but two Grains and a half: So that 
each Cylindrically ſhap'd Grain of I 
SILK may well be reckon'd to be at 

leaſt One Hundred and Tweoty 

Yards long. -ROB. BITLE of Effiu-. 
viums, Pag, Xl. Obſer- 
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; Obſervations concerning SN AKES, 
SERPENTS, or VIPRRS. 


N Barbadoes there are SNAKES 
about a Yard and a halt long, 
that will ſlide up the Perpendicular 
Wall of a Houſe out of one Room 
into another, A greater agility 
vithour Feet, than we ſee in moſt 
Creatures that have Four: Much 
telped, as it ſhould ſeem, by their 
great length 5 whereby they can, 
nan inſtant, reduce themſelves in- 
to ſo many. more undulations for 
their better aſcent; GREW 's Ma. 
REG. SOC. - LT 
In Brafile, faith Fob. de Laer, 

there are SNAKES found ſometimes 
15 or 30 Foot long. _ They have 
alſo a fort of SERPENT call'd the 
RATTLE-SNAKE, from che Rat- 
tle at the end of his Tail. By this 
Rattle, thoſe that Travel through 
the Fjelds, or along the High-Ways, 
ie warned to avoid coming near 
lo noxious a Creature. For thoſe 
Z that 
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that are bitten with him, ſome. 
times die miſerably in 24 Hours; 
their- whole Body cleaving-intd 
Chops. They commonly bury the 
Limbthar is bitten, and fo keep it, Milk; 
till the Pain wears off. The pre. MM". 
greflive Motion of ' this SNAKE Wl; 
fays Joh. Lerius, is fo ſwift, that 
they. ſeem to fly, Which make 
the Rarrle to be fo much the more 
uſeful in 'giving/ timely notice © 
their approegch. Some of the larg- 
eſt are in Paruco, a Province of 
' Mexico, Tt is affirm'd by Mary 
grarkes and others, that 'as manyMWhert 
Years old as the SERPENT i, the 4 
Rattle hath ſomany Joynts. Whit 
if it be- true, rhen they will live; 
at leaft-Sixteen Years, fome Aat-M 
tles conſiſting of Sixteen Joynts:Mj 
Which makes the Tradition very Wer 
ſuſpicious. GREW's Muſ. REG. SU- Mer 

CIET. pag, 48, &c. 4-5 
The £Fng/iſh VIPER caſts its 
Slough, or Caticula, twice every 
Year, viz. at Spring and Fall, The 
Separation begins at the Head 
an 
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Ward is finiſh'd in the ſpace of 24 
Jours,. from all parts fo entire, 
thar the very Tunica Adnata, Or 
Outward Skin of the Eye ic ſelf j 5 
plainly to.be ſeen. [bjidem. 
That Curious /ralian, called 
Franceſco Redi, in his Diſcourſe of 
ERS, obſerves, that the Poy- 
a of VIPERS, is neither in their 
zh, nor in their 7az/, nor in 
ar Gall ; but in the two Yeficles 
i Bladders , Which cover their 
feb, and which being compreſs'd, 
gen the'/VIPERS bite,, do fend 
kth ' a certain 7elowiſh Liguory, 
= runs along the Teeth, and 
ſons the Wound, Whereof he 
Ives this Proof, that he hath rub'd 
te Wounds of many Animals with 
ie Gall of 'VIPERS, and prick'd 
bem with cheir Teerh, .and yet 

onfiderable 111 Accident follow' 
won it, but that as often as he 
rabb'd rhe. Wounds with the faid 


} 
is 
' 
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He alſo obſerves, that where, 
, commonly ic hath hitherto- bee 
believ'd, that the Poyſon of Vi. 
PERS being ſwallow'd, was preſet 
Dcath ; He, afrer many reitera,. 
Experiments, cells us, that in VI. 4; 
PERS there is neither Humoi 
nor Excrement, nor any part, ni 
not the Gall it ſelf, that, being 
ken into the Body, kills.” And 
aſſures us, that he has ſeen Mil, 
eat, and has often made Brute An 
mals ſwallow all that is eſteemM,. 
moſt poyſonous in' a VIPER, ye kicki 
without the leaſt Miſchief to then 
-And therefore what ſome Autho 
have affirm'd, viz, That it is Mo 
tal to eat of the Fleſh of Creatu 
kill'd by VIPERS, 'Oy to'drink ol yepe; 
rhe Wine' wherein VIPERS ha 
| drown'd ;* Oro ſuck tl 
"Wounds that-have been made b 
them, is by this Author obſerv' 
to be utterly ſalfe. For He firm 
That many Perſons have eatenPulY 
lets and Pigeons, bitten by VIPERSY 
withour finding any alteration fro 
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+in their Health, On the con- 
Wrary, Ze declares, That it is a 
"Wooveraign Remedy againſt the bit- 
ing of VIPERS, to ſuck'the Wound; 
Mileadging an Experiment made 
MWipon a Dog, which he caus'd to 
te bitren by a VIPER at the Noſe, 
"Wybo, by licking his own Wound, 
y'd his Life, Which Ze aflirms 
y the Example of thoſe People, 
Celebrated in Hiſtory by the Name 
of Marfi and P/illi, whoſe Employ- 
ment it was to heal thoſe that had 
ten bitten by SERPENTS, by 
Y cking their Wounds. 
Y Again, Ze adds, That alrho Ga- 
ks, and many Modern Phyficians, 
& affirm, that there is nothing, 
Evhbich cauſeth fo much Thirſt, as 
SVIPERS-Fleſh, yet he hath Expe- 
mented the contrary, and knowa 
divers Perſons, who were wont tp. 
at the Fleſh of VIPERS every 
EB Meal, and yerdid affure him, They 
Yrver were leſs dry, than when 
F they obſery'd that kind of Dier. 
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* As for the Salr of VIPERSMS 
whereof forme Chymiſfs have 5 
t eſteem, He ſairh, That it 
ath no Purging Virtue at all in hi 
it: Adding, that even of all Salt, 
none hath more Virtue than an6 _ 
ther. FRANCESCO REDYI of Pt. pell 
PERS. VIE 
_., All Indians carry a Powder about Th 
_ them to cure the Bites of SNAKES, WI oy 
and almoſt in every Town thv He 
Fowder hath a different Conipoſ- 
tion, and every Compolition is cer- 
tainly EffeQtual to the correQing "3 
the Malignity of rhe Venom. Net 
ther was it ever known to us, that 0a 
any /»dian ſuffer'd much harm by”. 
being bitten, but in a Days rime te 
. would be as. well as if_ he had ne- oh 
-_ been Y ms : logo gon » B 
hl want of a 8 
Remed® have loſt their Les ul Þ 
have periſh'd in great Miſery. 7/0. 
GLOYER's Account of VIKGINIA | * 
inthe PHILOS. TRANS ACT. 
Numb. 12.6. ; 
P Seyeral 
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&- Several have taken notice, | that 
@ there is a difference between the 
"brooding of SNAKES and VIPERS; 
thoſe laying their Eggs in Darg- 
bills, by whoſe warmth they are 
hatch'd; but 'theſe (VIPERS) 


Srooding their Eggs withia their 
Bbellies, and bringing forth live 
oe M VIPERS. To which may be added, 
oY That ſome affirm ro have ſeen 
MW NAKES lic upon their Eggs, as 
- WF Hens. fir upon theirs. P27 7LOS. 
x EEFAACT, Numb. 8, Pag. 
138. 
b ; 0 the Lordſhip of Blechingtos, 
If £09 all the more Northern Parts of 
7 | Oxfordſhire, no SNAKES have been 
© fer, or very rarely ſeen; in fo 
BY much chat I met with ſeveral An- 
el cicar People about Deddington and 


. Banbury that ſcarce ever ſaw -a 
SNAKE in their lives, at leaſt nor 
in that Countrey, And. at Blech- 
 ington 'twas confidently believ'd, 
that a SNAKE brought from any 
other place, and put down there, 
FF would inftaatly die, till I made 

PAY + = 
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_ the Experiment and found no fuch 
matter :, Whereupon TI got leave 
(in the abſence of the Family) tc 
incloſe my SNAKE in, the Court 
before the Right Honourable the 
Lord Angle/ey's Houſe,” to ſee what 
time would produce, leaving the 
Gardener in truſt' ro obſerve ir 
ſtritly, who found ir, indeed, after Per 
three Weeks rime dead, without zl any 
ny ſenſjble external hurt, add 
How this ſhould come to paſs, 2ri: 
is a Queſtion indeed nor eafie to} the 
determine ; but certainly it muſt wh 
not be'*aſcrib'd 'to the '7a/iſmanical the 
Figure of the Stone Ophromorphite: | tha 
'to be found about Adderbury, and WM ne 
in moſt Blue Clays, whereof there W nin 
are fax in this Country. Since W de 
theſe are to be met” with- about I 18 

Oxford too, and many other places, 
where there are SNAKES enough. © UL: 
 ., Beſide, we are inform'd by Cardan, Y he 
that Albertus Magnus had a Stone, ot 
that being naturally markt with fa 
the Figure of a SERPENT, had I} tu 
this no lefs admirable than contrary © m 

45 ; ER, Virtue, 
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Virtue, that if it were,put into 2 
place that was haunted with SER- 
PENTS, it would draw them all 
to it. -Much rather may we fſub- 
ſcribe to the Cauſe aſſigned by 
Pliny, who ſeems confidently to 
aſſert, that the Earth that is B/ack- 
iþ, and ſtandeth much upon Salt- 
Peter, 1s freer from Yermin than 
any other. To which we' may 
add, if need be, Su/phar and Y';- 
triol, whereof there is plenty in 
- theſe parts of the Country ; bur 
whether by One, Two, or All theſe, 
though we dare not pronounce, yet 
that it is cauſed by ſome ſuch Mz- 
neral Steam diſagreeable to the 4- 
vimal, '1 think we may be Conhi. 
dent. PLOT of Oxfordſhire, pag. 
187. 

My Father in his Yoyage to the 
Levant, giving an Account of what 
he obſerv'd in, Egypt, has, among, 
other remarkable Things, this paſ- 
ſage: Many Rarities of living Crea- 
tures I ſaw in Gran Cairo, but the 
moſt Ingenious was a Neſt of Four- 
| Legged 
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346 A Natmwa/ Hilon. 
Legged SERPENTS, of Two Foot 


109g, Wiack, and ugly, kept by 2 


renc , Who when he came to 
handle. chem, they would not en- 
dare him, but ran-and hid in their 
Hole;;z. then would he take his Ciz- 
ern and play upon it; 7bey, hear- 
ing. his; Mufick, came all crawling 
to. his Feet, and began to climb up 
him, till he gave over playing, 
then away they ran. Sir ZENR. 
BLOUNT's Voyage into the Levant, 
Pag- 58, 59. * . 

That which is mentioned by Sir 
Henry. Blount about. the Effet of 
Mufick upon SERPENTS at Grand 
Cazro,' may be not only confirm'd 
but exceeded, by a ſtrange Relati- 
on..that 1 had from a Perſon of 


- | unfuſpeted Credic. Which Narra- 


' tive having appeard to me ſo con- 
fiderable, as well to deferve a 
lace, ,among my Adverſaria, 1 
ſhall ſubjoyn that part of it which 
_ concerns our preſent Subject, ia 
«he Words wherein I find it ſet 
down. 


Sir 
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- Sir F.C. Ai vvery candid and ju- 
dicious' Traveller, favouring me 
yeſterday with a Viſit, told me a- 
mong. other remarkable /Things re- 
lating to the Faſt- fudics,, (which 
Countries He had curiouſly vifited,) 
that He, with divers Exropean Mer- 
chants' had ſeen, (and that if [ mi- 
ſtake not, ſeveral times) an /«dian, 
who by many was thought to be 
a Magician, that kept tame SER- 
PENTS of a great Bulk. And 
that when the Owner of them plaid 


\ upon. a Mufical Inſtrument, theſe 


SERPENTS would raiſe themſelves 
upright into the Air, leaving upon 


the Ground but 3 or 4 Inches of 


their Tail, upon which they lean'd 


for their Support. He added, that 


at the ſame time thar they creed 
their Bodies, they alſo ſtretchr and 
lengthen'd them in a ſtrange and 
frightful manner ; and whileſt they 
were thus ſlender, they were taller 
than He, or any Man of ordinary 
Stature. . But that which appear'd 
to Him the moſt Wonderful and 

Surprizing, 
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Surprizing, was, that they mani- 
feſtly ſeem to be 'very much af- 


fected with the Mufick they heard; 


inſomuch - that ſome parts of the 
Tune would make them move to 
and fro with a ſurpriſing agility, 
and ſome other Parts of it would 
caſt them into a, Poſture, wherein 
they ſeem'd to be half aſleep, and 
as it were to melt away. with Plea- 


ſure. ROB, BOTLE of the lnſa\u- - 


brity aud Salubrity of the Air, pag. 
T35, 136,137. 

The VIPER, faith Sir Thomas 
Brown, from the Experience of Cre- 
dible Perſons, in Caſe of fear, re- 
ceiveth her Young Ones into her 
Mouth ;. which being over, they 
retura thence again, B ROW N's 
Pſeudod. Epidem. 

The chict Uſe of VIPERS is for 
the making of Treacle, and for 
that purpoſe, the young Feamales 
are the beſt, being taken in the 
Spricg, atter they . havebeen a 
while ou: of their Dens. 
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The 7ndians, in ſome Rage 
SNAKES very urn” 


ed. hit... 


| EL 
: 


Obſervations concerning, *s OR- 
TOTISES... 


R. Grew faith, That the Sea- 

Tortoiſe differs from the Land- 
Tortoiſe, chiefly, in having a more 
rude, and ſofter Shell, Feet ra- 
ther like the Firms of a Fiſh, as 
proper to Swim with. - 

Rondeletins" affirms, That he 
Squirts the Water out at his Noſtrils, 
inthe fame manner as the Dolphin 

doth at his Spout, oh 
' Trapham in his Diſcourſe'of Fa- 
maica, Cap. 4 ſays, That in Gene- 
- ration, the Embraces of the Male 
and Female do continue for a whole 
Lunary Month. 

They abound in the Carzbee and 
Lucayick Iſlands, and in Famaica, 
as alſo in the Red-Seg. 

I remember that in a place called 
the Camanas, which Iyerth to > rn 
W- 


| 
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LewsWard of Famaica,the Sea TOR- 
TOISE (of which there are Five 
Sorts) or TURTLES, as ſome call 
them; -rhoſe Triple-Hearred Am- 


rgain). did always Sigh, 
Sob, ſhed Tears, and Ar 
to Latnent, as being. molt ſenſible 
of thei Deſtruction, and that they 
werem their Enemies hands. W7LL. 
 HUGHES's Pref. te The American 
Six Philiberto Fernatti, late Re- 
fident: in Fave Major, ſaith, That 
he had ſeen in thoſe parts ſome Sea- 
TORTOISES of Four Foot broad, 
in-Oval Form, very low-Legg'd,burt 
of that ſtrength, that a Man might 
ſtand-'on one : That the manner of 
catching them, was to turn them 
with a. Fork upon their Backs. 
" . SPRATss 
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SPRAT'S Hiſt. of the AOT-AL SQ- 
CIETT, pag, 170. | - 

All che TORTOISES; fork the 
Caribes. co the Bay of "Mexico and 
_— repair in Summer to 

the Cayman Hands, to lay their 
Eggs and to hatch there. 
Coot: for Fourreen Days" together, 
then lay' in one Night fome Three 


Hundred Eggs, with. White and 
 Yolk, +but no Shells: Then they 


Coor again, * and- lay 10 rhe» Sand, 
and fo thrice. © Then rhe Male is 
reduced tou kind of Gelly within, 
and blind, and is ſo ca home 
by the Female. Their Fats Greeg, 
but not offenſive to the Stomach, 
though you eat it asBroth, Stew'd. 
Your Urine looks of a Yellowifh- 
Green, and Oily, after cating it. 
Dr. STU BBES's Obſerv. $ 
from England to the Caribe-Iſlsnds, 
im PHILOS. TRANSACT. Nanth, 


2775 


(3 ariog ari Hour or Iwo's Nay, 
at the Caymans, I examin'd that” 
Afſſertion' of Mr, Lygans; that's 

TROTTER 
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TORTOISE hath | Three Hearts, 
and I found it falſe. For, although 
the reſemblance of the Two ' Auri- 
cles be ſuch, as alſo their Bodies 
or Fleſh, as to deceive the unwary 
Obſerver; yet is there but On 
Heart, triangular and fleſhy ; the 
other Two are only the Auricles, 
yet of the fame Shape and Body. 
The Two Auricles move at a (&- 
veral time from the: Heart, and 
they are diſtanc'd' from the Hearr 
about an Inch ; and the paſſage 
fleſhy (as I remember) and narrow, 
by which the Blood is infus'd into 
the Heart. This Heart hath but 
One Yenrricle ;\ yet are Three (c- 
veral Columns of Fleſh, and recep- 
tacles in it, ſuch as are not in the 
Auricles The TORTOISES 
Bite much more than they Swallow, 
ſo that the Sea is cover'd with the 
Graſs, where they feed at the 
bottom. Oace in about halt an 
Hour they come up, andfetch one 
Breath like a Sigh, and then fink 


down again. And if out of the. 


Water, 
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Water, they 'Breath ſomewhat oft- 
i Boer; Tf your hurt them on Shore; 
& they lic on their Backs, the 
Tears will trickle from their Eyes. 
You may keep them out of the 
Water Twenty Days and more, and 
yet they will be ſo Fat &s to be 
very good Meat, provided you give 
them twice a Day- abour haif-a Pinc 
of Salt-Water. .''The Fat that is a- 
bout their Guts, 'is 7e//ow,” though. 
that of the Body be. Green. The 
Head being cut off, dies inſtantly ; 
and if you take out the Hearr,. the 
WE notion RI ey, » Buc 
uantity of the Fleſh willmove; 
Tricked, 7 ad alſo of it ſell, for 
many Hours-after it. is' cut into 
Quarters; and the very Joynts of 
the Bones of the Shoulders and 
Legs (anſwering our Ome- Plate and 
Thigh, yet within the Shell) have 
their motion ; .and even though 
you prick only the Fat of jt; Bur 
f you place theſe parts of the 
TORTOISE in the Sun; they pre- . 
knly die. The Legs die as foori; 
Aa: fre 
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in 2 Manner as cut:off, $ 7 7 B. 
B E S's Enlargement of the former 
Obſerv. PAILOS,TR ANSACT, 
Numb. 36. 

Trapham in his Diſcourſe of \7a- 
maica, ſaith, That the Fleſh of a 
TORTOISE maketh a. moſt ples- 
fant Jelly : _ And that the Callaper; 
viz, the Belly-part fo called, baked, the 
is an excellent Diſh. INa 

Thei Legs, faith Schroder out. of Y 
Solenander, applied to the part.af- 
feted,:.are a moſt Experienc'd 'Re- Wl 516 
medy 1n the Gout. | Co 

In Twrky, the Shells: are uſed for 
Bucklers; .In 7abrohang, (according W 41 
to Elias). to cover their Houſes: WW -- 
And.in China, to make Girdles for ui 
Noble Men. 1 Wy 

In the Kingdom: of 7angquin 1 71 
Tadia, there are infinite Number of WY +7 

' TORTOISES, which are eſteem'd 
ſach excellent Food, . that the 7an- 
quineſes and Cochinchineſes do not 
believe they have entertain'd their 
Friends at a Banquet as they ought 
to do, . till the TORTOISES- are 

brought 
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brought in, Thoſe two Nations 


pickle u | qa of them, 


Fd ſe abroad,” which is a 
vaſt Trade among them; and in- 


deed the "chiefeſt occaſion of the 


Wars between them is, becauſe the 
Cochinchineſes do all they can to 
hinder the 7umgquineſes to Fiſh for 

alledging that thoſe Seas and 
Mands, where they breed, belong 
to them. Neither is the Mear 
but the Shel/ alſo of great eſteem, 
id one of the moſt conſiderable 
Commodiries' for Trade| in Afa. 
TAVERNIER's Relat. oh the __ 


dem of Twwnquin, Cap. 3. 
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Obſervations concerning / ſeveral Bt 
' markable TREES. 


N the Iſlands of $o/on and Timw 
in.the Eaſt- Indies, there grow 

a [ree called the STIN.KING 
"TR EE;: and indeed, well may it 
;be ſo called : For it naturally ſmell 
like the ſtrongeſt, Humane Excre 
ments," ' eſpecially,'/1as upon the 
.Emptying/ of a Houſe. of Office. Sir 
.Philiberto-Yernatti procur'd.an Arm 
of*chis TREE, and ſent it to the 


ROYAL SOCIETY  ats Greſham 


Calledge. , :Where, though it hath 
now been preſerv'd many Years, 
yet ſeems to give as full and quick 
a Scent as ever, Yet in burning, 
it yields no ſmell ; as do Lignum 
Aloe, and ſome other Woods, Tis 
ponderous, hard, and of the Co- 
lour of Engliſh-Oak ; and as that 
hath large Aer-YVeſſels ; yet but few. 
I ſhould have conjeQur'd, faith Dr. 
Grew, that this Wood belong to 
the TREE called Ahovay, _ 


> 
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this is ſaid to be the more odious 
when it burns. GREW's Muſ- REG, 
$OC. Pag.. 180. 7 

There is in Jamaica a fort of 
Tree called the SOAPE-TREE; the 
Berries whereof (being as' big as 


Bullets of Muſquets) without any . 


proportion of Salt-Lixiviate, or 
Sulphur, or Oile, waſh better than 
any Caſtile-SOAPE ; bur they ror 
the Linnen in time. - The Negro's 
uſe them. Dr. STU BBES. 

In the Caribe-Iſlands grows the 
Famous TREE called the Cabbage- 
Tre: ; which, tho one would not 
imagine, I aſſure you, ſaith Dr. 
Stubbes, is a fort of Palme-Tree: 
All that part which is eaten as the 
Cabbage, is, what ſprouted out that 
Year, and fo is tender, Tf eaten 
raw, it is as good as New- Almonds ; 
and if boil'd, it excels the beſt 


Cabbage, When that Top 1s cut 


oft, the TREE dies. The Dr. faith, 
There was one of thoſe TREES 


at Barbadaes, above Three Hun: 
Aa} 1-"n-_ 


hath a Stinking ſmell, but that 
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dred' Foot high, as' He was credib- 
ly-inform'd. This TREE will ne- 
ver Rot, and when 'tisdry'd, grows 
ſo hard, that you cannot drive a 
Nail into 'it. STUBBES Account of 
the Caribe-Iflands. | 


In Barbadbes there is a particular 


fort off TREE called the'POY SON- 
TREE. - Its" Leaves are full out as 


large and' beautiful, as the Lawrels, 


and fo like, as not. to. be known 
afunder. '- The People: that have 
liv'd long there, fay, *tis not whole- 
ſome to' be'under the Shade of this 


TREE. The Work-Men, as they 


cut them down, are very careful 
of their Eyes; and thoſe that have 


Cipers, put it over their Faces ; for 


if any of the Sap fly into their 
Eyes, they become -Blind for a 
Month. A Negro had two Horſes 
to walk, which were left with him 
by two Gentlemen; . and the Hor- 
ſes beginning to fight, the Negro 
- was afraid; ' and ler chem go; and 
they running into the*Wood roge- 


ther,” 'ſtruck at one anther, and - 


their 


"V- » ff 


— » 6 
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their Heels hitting ſome young 

TREES of this kind, ſtruck the 
poyſonous Juice into one-anothers 
Eyes, and ſo their Blindneſs parted 

the Fray, and they were. both led 
home Stone Blind, and continued 
ſoa Month, all the Hair and Skin 
peeling oft their Faces. Yet, of 
this Timber they. make all, or the 
moſt part, of the Pots they Cure 
their Sugar in; for being Sawed, 
and the Boards dryed in the Sun, 
the POY SON. vapours out. L/-- 

_=_ Hiſt. of Barbadoes, pag. - 
__ | 


He alſo tells us of a certain Sort 
of POYSONOUS CANE, fo like 
the- SUGAR-CANE, as hardly to 
be diſcern'd the one from: the 0- 
ther :- This Plant hath this Quali- 
oF: that whoſoever chews its: and 

cks in any of the juice, - will have 
his tongue,, mouth, and throat, ſo 
ſwell'd, as to take away the faculty 
of Speech for- two days, and no 
remedy” but, paticace. 75;dem Pag. 
69. \ in 
(f9 A 4 Among 
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Among the Rarities of the Mz 
Jacca, or rather of the World, is 
the Arbor Triftis, which bears Flow. 
ers only after Sun-ſet, and ſheds 
them fo ſoon as the Sun-riſes, and 
this every Night in the Year, 
ROB. MORD E N's Geogr. Py. 

I 3: 
4g the Molucca lands, in the 
Eoft- Indies, there is a certain Wood, 
which, laid in the Fire, burns, 
ſparkles, and flames, yet conſume 
not ; and yet a Man may rub it to 


Powder betwixt his Fingers, HAN» 


DELSLO's Travels into the Indies, 
Pag. 133. | | | 

In the Phileſephlcal Tranſaftions 
we have an Account of a fort of 
INCOMBUSTIBLE CLOTH, cal- 
led Linum Asbeſtinum : which was 
elteem'd by the Ancients (though 
then more common, and perhaps 
better known than 'tis yet amongſt 
us) equally precious with the beſt 
of Pearls. But as great a Rarity 
aS it now is, it feerns dne Mr, Nicb, 
Waite, Merchant of London, hath 
OA \; - _ 
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lately procur'd a piece of it ; an 

Account whereof he gives in a 

Letter to Dr. Plot, He fays, he re- 

ceivd ar from one Conco, a Natu- 

ral Chineſe, Reſident in the City 
of Batavia in the North Eaſt parts 
of {ndia. * Who, by means of Xeay- 
arear Sukradana (likewiſe a Chineſe, 
and formerly chief C=/tomer to the 
old Sultan of Bantam) did after ſe- 
veral Years diligence, procure, from 
a great Mandarin in Languin (a 
Province of China) near 4 ot a Yard 
of the faid Cloth ; and declar'd, 
that he was credibly inform'd, thar 
the Princes of Zartary, and others 
2djoyning- to them, did uſe it in 
burning their Dead; and that it was 
faid and believd by them, to be 
made of the ' under part of. the 
Root of a Tree growing in the Pro- 
vince of Sutan; and was ſuppoſed, 
in like manner, to be made of rhe 
Todda' Trees in India: And thar, 
of the upper part of the ſaid Roor, 
near the © Surtace' of the Ground, 
was made a finer Sort, —_— in 
three 
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three or four. times burning, the 
faid Mr. Waite faith, He has ſeen 
diminiſh almoſt half: They Report 
alſo, that out of the ſaid Tree there 
diſtils a Liguor, which not con- 
ſumiog, is uſed with a Wiek made 
of the. ſame Material | with the 
Cloth, to bura in their Temples to 
poſterity. 


Mr. Waite ſhew'd a Handkerchief 


or Pattern of this INCOMBUST1- 
BLE LINNEY, to the ROYAL 
SOCIETY ; which being meaſur'd, 
was found in length Nine Inches, 
berween the Fringe or Taffel!s ; the 
. Fringe at.cach end being three In- 
ches more; ſo that the whole was 
juſt a Foot in lengrh-2-/and the 
breadth was juſt hatt-a'\Fgot. 
There were two Proofs of its res 
ſiſting Fire, given at Loxdoy : One, 
before ſome. of the Members of the 
R. Society, privately, 4ugs 20. 168 4- 
when Oy! was. permitted! to be 
poured upon/it whilſt red; hot, to 
entorce the Viglence of the Fire: 
Before it was put into the Fire this 


Firſt 


Lg 


bo di acl .. AS 
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Firſt Tryal, it weighed one Ounce 

Six Drams, Sixteen Grazys, Rod 
loſt in the burning Two Drams, 
five Grains, 

The Second Experiment of it was - 
publick before the SOCIETY, Now. 
12. following, when it weighed 
(as appears by the Fournal ot the 
SOCIETY) before it was put into 
the Fire, One Ounce, Three 
Drams,- x8 Grains. Being put in- 
to a clear Charcoal Fire, it was per- 
mitted to 'continue Red: hot i in it, 
for ſeveral Minutes: When taken 
out (though red hot)1t did not con» 
fume a piece of White Paper, on +. 
which it was laid : It was preſent- 
ly Cool, and upon weighing it 
again, was found to have loſt one 
Dram, Six Grains, P {1 LOS. 
TRANS ACT. Numb. 173. Mi 

That this LINNEN was very 
well known-to the Ancients, beſide 
that of Pliny, we have the further 
Teſtimony of  Czlius  Rhodiginus, 
who agrees with the aforeſaid Ac- 
count in Mr. Waztes Letter to Dr. 
Plot, 
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Plot, placing both the Material, 
and Manufacture of it in 24; 
and Paulus Yenetus more particy- 
larly in TZartary, the ' Emperou 
whereof, He ſays, ſent a piece of 
it to Pope Alexander, It is all 
mentioned by Yarro; and Turnebus 
in his Commentary upon him, be 
lingua Latina. And by all of them 
as a thing inconſumable by Fire, 
In theſe latter Ages ; | Georg, Ayri- 
cola tells us, that there was a Mar 
z#le of this LINNEN at Yerebarg in 
Saxony ; and Simon Majolss lays, 
He ſaw another of it- at Zovain 
expoled to the Fire. Salmuth alſo 
acquaints us, that one Podocattares, 
a Cyprian Knight, ſhew'd it publick- 
ly at Yenice, throwing it into the 
Fire without ſcruple or hurt ; and 
Mr. Laſſells faw a piece of it in 
the Curious Cabiner of Manfred Sep- 
ftalla, Canon of Milan, Mr. Ray 
was ſhew'd a Purſe of it by the 
Prince Palatin at Heidleberg, which 
he faw put into a Pan of burning 


Eharcoat till it was red hot, which - 


when 


W, 


\ 


— 
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when taken out and cool, .he could 
not perceive had receiv'd any harm ; 
and we are told in the Burgundian 
Philoſophy, of a long Rope of it, 
ſear trom Signzor Bocconz to the 
French King, and kept by AMouficar 
Marchand im the King's Gardens at 
Paris, which tho' ſteeped in Oyle, 
and put in the Fire, is not con» 
ſumed. To. which add, that we 
have now ſeen\a piece of .this LIN- 
NEN paſs the fiery Trial both at 
Lindon and Oxford. So that it ſeems 
to. have been. known in all Apes, 
all deſcribing it after the ſame 
manner, | as a thing fo inſuperable 
by Fire, that-it only Cleanſes an 

makes it better. Dr. ROB. PLOT, 
inthe P HIILOS. TRANS ACT. Numb, 


172. | 

: The faid Dr. faith, that this IN- 
COMBUSTIBLE CLOTH is now 
of no Mean value even in the 
Country where made, a China Cover, 
that is, a piece 23 lackes and three 
Quarters long, being worth 80. 
: Tale, 


wy 
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Tale, that is, Thifty' Six Pound, 
Thirteen Shillings, and four pence, 
PURC HAS faith, that in Farfu, 

a Kingdom of Fava, in the Faf. 
Indies, there is a Tree of a pren 
bigaels, and length;**the Pit 
whereof is Mea!, which they 

in water, and ſtir well,” the lighink 
drofs tywnma, of the 'purck 
ſettling to the” 

the water 'being caſf' away, th 
makerhere of Paſte, which raſts jut 
like Bar Bread.” 

The Wood of this '7rie throw 
mto water, {inks like 7rox ; hereof 
they make LZances, but ſhort, for 
if they were long, they would be 
too heavy for uſe: ''Theſe they 
ſharpen,” and; burn at 'the tops, 
which, ſo prepar'd, will pierce Ar- 
mour ſooner than if they were made 
of Tron, PORCH. Pilg, Yol. 3. 
Pag. I04- 

Et ag, Fava they fay, there 
2% Pith is Tron : It 
i very ſinall, vet runs from the 


top to the botrom of the Plant. 


The 


6ni'; and then 
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The Fruit that grows on it, is 
got to be. pierc'd with Tron. F&@L. 
SCALIG. Exercit. 181. Seft, 27. 

In the Ifland Cimbubon there 
grows if Free, whoſe Leaves fallgn 
upon theiground, 'do move, and 
creep.” ' Tr hath Leaves like >the 
MulberrysTree. They have on both 
fides that which looks like two 
little (feet ; prefied, they yield 'no 
Liquor. If you touch" them, they 
fye from you. One of them kept 
right days in a Diſh, liv'd, and 
moved, as oft as one touch'd it. 
FUL. SCALIG. Exereit. y12. 

. The | SENSITIVE PLANT 'is 


"ww nn FF _w_w a wy. YRS 


__y 


| ſomewhat of this'Nature, which 
- & concradts/it ſelf, if any one puts his 
| I hand to'it ;- and if you pull back 
1 your hand, it recovers it {elf b> 
} 1! 2.4 - 
OUh. 
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Obſervations concerning M O © N. 
T AINS;. 


"YOme have thought that MOUN: 
TAINS and all other Irreguls 
rities in the Earth have riſe from 
Earthquakes, and ſuch like Caſes; 
Others have thought that they came 
from the @xrver/al Deluge ;' ye: not 
from any Diſſolution of 'che' Earth 
that was then, but only from 
the great agitation of the 'Waters; 
which broke- the ground into this 
rude and unequal Form," . Both 
theſe Cauſes ſrem'to me' very in- 
competent-and/inſufficient.” © Earth: 
guakes - feldoms make' MO U N: 
T A I'N S,> they often rake them 
away; and fink them down into 
the Caverns that lie under them; 
Beſides, Earthguakes are not in all 
Countries and Climats as MOUN- 
TAINS are; for, as we have ob- 
ſerv'd more than once, there is net- 
cher J/ard that is Original, nor 


Continent any where in the Earth, 
i 


FESTEES SEE FOSASS>PYrs>S>=5 


=, 


—. 
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in what Latitude foever, but hath 


MOUNTAINS and Rocks in it; 
And laſtly, what probability is 
there, - or how is it credible char 
thoſe vaſt Traits of Land which 
we ſee filfd with MOUNTAINS 
both in Europe, Aﬀta, aid Africa, 
were rais'd by Earthquates, or any 
ions from below 2 In what 
Age of the World was this dorie; 
ind why not continued 2 As for 
the Deluge; I doube nor but MOUN- 
TAINS were _ in the time o 
the General De che 
Change end Tea ion 0 the 
Ereh happea'd » wei bue not fromt 


luch Cauſes as are preterided, that 


the bare rowfing and agitation 
the Warers: For if the Earth 
was fmoath and RI before the 
Flood, as they ſeerit to ſuppoſe as 
well as we do, the Waters could 
hive liteſe or no power over 4 
lmooth Surface to ve "= way 
in pieces, na more than O 2 
Meadow or low Ground whien they 
le upon it 5 for that which makes 
B 6 Torrents 


+=. 
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Torrents and Land Floods violent, 
is their fall from the MOUN. 
TAINS and. high Lands, which 
our Earth is now full of, but if 
the Rain fell upon even and Level 
Ground, it would only ſadden and 


compreſs it ; there is.no pollibility 


how it ſhould raiſe MOUNTAINS 
in it. - And if we could imagine 
an Zniverſal Deluge as the Earth 
is now conſtituted, it would ra- 
ther throw down the Z7:/s- and 
MOUNTAINS, than raiſe new 
ones; or by beating down their. 


Tops and looſe parts,' help to fill 
the Yalleys,. and bring the. Earth 
nearer to evenneſs and plainnefs,-,,' 

Seeing then there are no hopes. 
of Explaining the Origin of MOUN-: 


TAINS,  <ither - from particular 
Earthquakes, .,or from the General 
Deluge, according to the common 
notion and Explication of it; theſe 
not being Caſes anſwerable to ſuch 
vaſt Effects ;. let us try our Hypo- 
theſis. again; which hath. made us 
a Channel large enough for the 


Sea, 


* = "ad «thn. Bin hx 
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Sea;* 'and room forall: Subterrane- 
6us'Cavities, and I think will find 
us Materials: enough to raiſe all 
the MOUNTAINS. of :the Earth. 
We fuppoſe the grear Arch or Cir- 
cumferedce of therfirſt Earth to have 
fallen into the 44y/s at: the. Deluge, 
ind:feeing/that was' larger than the 
Surface'ir" fell upon; tis. abſolutely 
certainj+rhar'it could? nor all fall - 
flat; of lieunder the Water : Now, 
as all thoſe }parts that-ftood above 
_ the Water 'tiade dry;{:and, or the 
preſent Habirable «Earth, :ſo- ſach 
parts of - the" dry'\Land' as ſtood 
higheri-chan »the.. reſt, made Za/ls 
and MQUNTAINS;; and this' is 
the firſt and General” Account of 
them} and of all rhe Inequalities 
of :the Earth, 770. '"BURNET'S 
7 heory- of "the Earth. Lib. x. Cap. 
XL THy ati. | 

© The Hiigh: of MOUNTAINS 
compar with the Diamerer of the 
Earth is-hor- confiderable, but the 
Extent of ithem' and the Ground 
they ſtaad ypon, bears a conſide- 
wi Hh ESD 5 - rable 
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rable proportion to the Surface of 
the Earrh. And if from farg: 


reſt, | 1 -eadily 
MOUNTAINS do at leaſt | take 


vp the Teath ny of -the Dry 
OR Ly, a bickef 
The Height of t q 

MOUNTAINS doth bear no _grea- 
ter a proportian to the Nramerer of 
the Earrh, - than, of the Sixteen 
bluadred: find. Seventieth part to 
. the wbo/4g, ſuppoſing the Deawcter 
of the Earth. $0: ao Eight Thow 
fand ' Three Hundred Fifty Five 
Miles, as Pet, Gafſendss ttomputes 
both. And jt is more than pro: 
bable, that Men have been encced- 
ingly miſtaken, as to 'the beight 
of MOUNTAINS, which comes 
ſo far thort of Sir Walter Raleigh's 

Computation of Thirty Niles, that 


the Higheſt MOUNTAIN ia the 


World will not be found to be 
Frve dire& Miles in height, taking 
the Aitzrude of them from the plain 


they Rand upon, Olympes, whoſe 


Height - 


<w_— — — TITCL_}7 33 
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Heighe is (© extoll'd by- the Porers + 
shd Ancient: Greeks, that it is ſaid 
to exceed the Clouds, yet Plutarch 
tells us, that Xenagoras mealur'd 
it, and found it not to exceed a 
Mile and a half perpendicalar, and 
about 70 paces. Much about the 
ſame height Pliny faith that Dice ar- 
chas found the Mountain Petion 
to be. The Mount 4:hos is ſup- 
pos'd of extraordinary height, be= 
cauſe it. caſts its ſhadow into the 
Ie of Lemnos, which according to 
Pliny was 87 Miles; yet Gafſendus 
allows it but 7wo Miles in height ; 
but Jaac Foffius in a Learned Dif- 
courſe concerning the height of 
MOUNTAINS, in his Nores on 
Pompenins Mela, does not allow a4- 
bove xo or xs Furlongs at moſt to 
the Heighe of Mount Athors Cane 
caſus, by Ricciolus, is ſaid to be 51. 
Miles in height: Gofſendus allow- 
ing it to be higher than Arhos cx 
Olympus, yet conceives it not above 

or four Miles at moſt ; bur 
Voſſjns will not yield jt above 7ws 
Bb3 Miles 
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Miles perpendicular, 'for which he 

ves this vety-good Reaſon;. Poli- 

ius affirms, there is no MOUN- 
TAIN in Greece whicti may not 
be pſcended in a Days titne, and 
makes the higheſt MOUNTAIN 


there not to exceed 7en Furlongs; 


Which, faith Yoſtus, it'is ſcarce 
poſſible for any one to reach, un- 
leſs he be a Mountainer born; ay 
other will ſcarce be able to aſcend 
above Six' Furlovgs perpendicular ; 
for in the Aſcent of a MOUN- 
TAIN every pace doth reach but 
to an hands breadth, perpendicular ; 
but if we do allow Eight Furlongs 
to a Days Aſcent, yet thereby it 
will appear that the Figheſt MOUN- 
TAINS in the World are not #- 
bove Zwenty four Fxr/ongs in height, 
ſince they may be aſcended in Three 
Days time: And it is affirmed of 
the top of Mount Caucaſus, that it 
may be aſcended in lefs than the 
compaſs of three Days, - and there- 
fore cannot be much above two 


- Miles in height, Which may be - 


the 
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the eafier believ'd of any other 
Mountain, when that which is re- 
puted the bzghe/t of the World, vz2. 
the Pike of Teneriffe, which the In- 
habitants call Pica de Terraria, may 
be aſcended in that compaſs of 
time, viz. Three Days; For in the 
Months of Fuly and A4vgaft ( which 
are the only Months 1n which 
Men can” aſcend it, becauſe all o- 
ther times of the Year Snow lies 
upon -it, alchough neither in the 
Iſle of Teneriffe, nor any other of 
the Canary Iſlands, there be Snow 
ever ſeen) the Inhabitants then a- 
ſcend to the top of it in Three 
Day: time, which top of it is not 
Pyramidal but plain, from whence 
they gather ſome Sulphureous Stones, 
which are carried in great quanti- 
ties into Spain. So that according 
to the proportion of Right Furlongs 
ro a Days journey, this Pike of 
Teneriffe will not exceed the Height 
of a German Mile perpendicular, as 
Varenius confeſſeth, than which he 
_ thinks likewiſe, that no Mountain 
Bb4 1g 


Lad 
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in the World is higher, For. wha; 
Pliny ſpeaks of the d4lpes, being 
Fifty Miles in height, muſt be yo- 
derſtood not perpendicular, but in 
regard of the 0b/{;quity of the 4ſcent 
of it ; fo that he might account ſo 
much from the Foo? of the Ape; 
to the top of them, and yet the 
Alpes in 2 perpendicular Line not 
come near the Height of a Ger. 
man Mile, STILLINGFLEET's 
0's Sacr. Lib. 3. Cap. 4 PB: 544 
Py | 7 | 
Mr. Maraltus of Zurich in a Let- 
ter to Mr. Haak, a Fellow of the 
R. $. concerning the /cy MOUN- 
TAINS of Helvetia, calld the - 
GLETSCHER, giyes hum ghis Ace 
count. 

The Higheſt ICY MOU N- 
TAINS of Helveria about YAalefia 
and Auguſta, in the- Canton of 
Bern ; about Paminium and Ta- 
vetſch of the Rhetians, are always 
ſeen cover'd with Snow. The Snow 
melted by the heat of the Sum» 
Mer, OLucr $.30wW being faln with- 

| in 
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in 4 little while after, is hardned 
mo ICE, which by little and lir- 
tle, in a long tra®t of time, depura- 
ng it ſelf, turns into a Srome, not 
yielding in hardneſs and clearneſs 
to Cryſtal. Such Stones cloſely 
joyned and compacted together, 
compoſe a whole MOUNTAIN, 
and that a very firm one ; though 
ja Summer time the Country Peos» 
ple have obſervd it to burſt afun- 
der with great cracking, 7hunder« 
like: Which is alſo well known to - 
Hunters, to their great coſt ; for 
3 much as ſuch Cracks and Open- 
ings, being by the Winds cover'd 
with Syow, are the Death of thoſe 
that paſs over them. PAH1LOS, 
TRANSACT. Numb. 4g. 
_ Monſieur Faftel in an Enlarge- 
ment upon this very Subje&, ſays, 
that the ICY-MOUNTAIN call'd 
the GLETSCHER, is very high, 
and extends it ſelf every year more 
and more over the Neighbouring 
Meadows, by increments that make 
8 great noiſe, and cracking. There 
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are great Holes and Caverns, MY. - 
which are made when the ICE Y* * 
burſts ; ___ happens at all times, ow 
but eſpecially in the Dog-days. 
alien. do there hang - their qu” 

_ Game they take during the great _ 
heat, to make it keep ſweet by o 
that means. Very little of the Sur- __ 
face melts in Summer, and all free- uy 
Zes again in the Night, When the ken 
Sun ſhinerh, there is ſeen uct a I ''* 
variety of Colours as in a Priſm. be 

There is ſuch another MO UN- - 
TAIN near Geneva, and upon the ” 
Alps. A certain Capucin told Mon- i i 
eur Fu/tel, that he had been upon 0! 
the higheſt of theſe MOUNTAINS 

with a Trader in Cry/tal, who hs- I 7 
ving driven his hammer into one b 
of theſe Rocks, and found it hollow 4 
and reſonant; made a hole into ” 
it, and thence drew forth a Sub- * 
ſtance like 7alk ; which to him was 6 
a ſign there was Cryſtal, Aﬀeer - 


which, he made a great hole with : 

Gunpowder, and f5und Rock-Cryſtal c 
in 

{ 
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n it. PHILOS. TRANSACT. 
Numb. ' 100. | 
I have had the Curiofity to en+ 
quire of more'than one Zraveller, 
that had Viſited the Famous Pico 
of-Zenarif, .(at whoſe upper part 
there are found ſcatter'd parcels of 
Sulphur, and divers manifeſt To- 
kens of a Vulcan) whether the Sel- 
phureous Steams (that I ſuppos'd ro 
be copious near the top of the 
Mountain) gid not work upon the 
Sifver they had in their Pockets, 
and diſcolour it: To which he an» 
{wer'd, that 'twas no uncommon 
Obſervation, to find at Mens re- 
turn from viſiting the top of the 
Hill, that the Money they carried 
about them was blackn'd, and that 
be. himſelf had particularly obſery'd 
it to be ſo: Which might eafily 
gain Credit with me, who have di- 
vers times made a Preparation of 
Sulphur, which even in the Cold, 
ſends out exhalations ſo penetranr, 
that having for Tryals ſake, - put 
fome pieces of Coyn (which cughr 
not 
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not to be Gelden) into a Leather 
Purſe, they were able, and that act 
in very many Minutes, to diſco. 
lour manifeſtly the Money, in ſpight 
of rhe interpoſicion of the Purk 
that contain'd ir. But I had a more 
conſiderable ioftance of the Efics 
cy of the S«/phureous Expirations of 
the Pico of Tewarif, by a Sober 
Perſon, that is one of the Chrst Dj 
retors of the Famous Eaſt-India 
Company of Loxdoy;, who, being 
queſtion'd by me about ſome Cir. 
cumſtances of his Journey to viſit 
the top of that ſtupendious MOUN. 
TAIN, anſwered me, that among 
other Effets the Sulphwreous Air 
had upon him, ow is of a very 
fine Complexion) he found ar his 
return to che bottom, thar his 
light-colour'd hair had manifeſtly 
changed colour, and was in many 
places grown forked at the ends. 
ROB. BOTL E's Experim. Diſc. of 
the Inſalubr. and Salubrity of the 


Air, pag. 31, 32- 


Though 
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there are ſome, who 
think MOUNTAINS to be 2 de- 
tf formity -t0+ the Earth, as if they 
5 
t 


vere citber beat up by the Flog, 

or elſe caſt up like ſo many heaps 
Bf Rubbiſh left at the Creation; 
 Myct, if well conſider'd, they will. be 

ſound as much to conduce to the 
( Ebeauty and Conveniency of the 
 E Nature (ſaith P/ivy) purpoſely fra 
 B ned them for many excelent uſes ; 
 Epunely to, came the violence. of 
Rivers, 10 ſtrengthen cer- 
in. joynts within the Veios and 
towels of the Earth, to bfeak the 
hrce of the Seas inundation, and 
lor the ſafety of the Earths Inba» 
bitants, whether Beoffs, or Heres 
That they make much for the 
protection of Beaſts, the Pſ/almift 
teſtifies, The Higheſt Hills are @ 
refuge for the Wild Goats, and the. 
Rocks for Canics: The Kingly Pro 
225 ou Pong learnt the fafery 

#boſe his- own experience, 

when He alſo was fain 'to meke 
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a MOUNTAIN -his-Reſuge from V 
the fury of his Maſter- Szu/, whoÞ n 
Perſecuted him in the Welderneſs; pl 
,* True indeed, ſuch" Places as zheje © 
keep' their. Neighbours poor, ' x} 
being moſt barren, | bur'yer they Þ © 
preſerve them ſafe, as" being moſt Y i 
ſtrong; "witneſs oar Unconquerd g 
Wates, -and'Seo:land, whoſe greatelt Wl 1] 
protetiono hath beer the mural is 
firength ofi:their*Country, 15/for- | tf 
tified :with- MOUNTAINS, that ' 
theſe wave always ben unto them | © 
fure retreats ' from .the&* Violence, \ 
and:Oppretfion of: others.” Where 
fore a-gvod-:Anthor doth rightly « 
call them ' Natures 'Bulwarks, caſt Y / 
up at | God \\lmighty's own Charger, t 
the ſcorms and” curbs' of Vifttorious 
Armies'; which made the Barbi-Yj x 
rians in Cartius  (o confident "of I | 
their own-fafety, when they were] t 
gence retir'd-* to + an + inacceſſible Y ( 
MOUNTAIN, | that when A4/ex-Y i 
ander's Lepme had: brought them I 1 
to' a Parley, and'perſwading them { 
to yield, /told them of his —_— | 
ito- 
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Victories, what Scas and Wilder- 
neſſes he had-- paſſed :* They re- 
plied, that-all that might be, but 
could Alexander: flye too? Over 
the Seas he might have Ships, and 
over” the Land Horſes, © but he 
muſt have Wings before. he could 
get up thither. Such ſafety did 
thoſe Barbarous Nations conceive 
in the MOUNTAINS whereunto 
they were retired.- Certainly then 


ſuch vſeful-parts were not the effe&t 


of-Man's:Sio, - or produced by the 
Worlds Curſe, the: P/ood, but ra- 
ther at the. firſt Created by” rhe 
Goodneſs and -Providence' of the 
Almighty, | -WILXIN's World in 
the Moon, pag, 114, 15, 116. -- 

[It - may. be1 objeed;:: thar the 


preſent Earth looks like /a heap of 


Rubbiſh, +-and. Ruines ;| and that 
there are no/ greater Examples of 
Confuſion inNature than Mountaing 


ſingly or jointly conſidered, and that = 


there appear ; not the. leaſt foot- 
ſteps of any Art or Counſel either 
in the Figure and Shape, or Order 

: | and 
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and Diſpoſition. of MOUNTAINS 
and ROCKS. - Wherefore is is not 
likely they came ſo out of God 
hp who vis the Ancient Phi. 

rs 1s a6 ew jpeTper, 
to make all things in Num: 
oh Weight, and Meaſure, 

{To which I anſwer; that the 
preſent face of the Barth, with all 
nts MOUNTAINS, and. #:4s, its 
Promenteries, and Rocks, . as an. 
and deformed as they mano 10 rr , ſeems 
to; me a; very 
ſlant Objets, a Mera with all ple * 
riety. of Zifs, ' and Yalleys, and 
Igequalities far more grateful to 
behald, \than- a perfectly level 
Countrey.- without any rifing of 
protuberancy +6 termingte the 
Sight : As. any ofie that hath but 
ſeen the Ifle of &/, or any the 
like Gomeny' muſt ' needs ac- 


- Neither is it only 
mare. plenſont 
commodieus:for hebirarion, which 
is. {o. plain,\ .4bat 1 necd nor ſpend 
time to. prove it... 


Secondly, | 


> 
> BE 
<4... a i <P. mo 


ome Sent. on Ae >. If © © © * 
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Secondly, A Land fo diſtinguiſhed 
into MOUNTAINS, alleys, - and 
Plains, is alſo moſt convenient for 
the Entertainment * of the various 
forts of Animals, which God hath 
Created, ſome whereof delight 1n 
Cold, ſme in Hor, ſome Moiſt 
and Watery, fome in dry and up- 
land Places, and ſome of them 
could neither find nor gather their 
proper food in different Regions, 
Some Beaſts and Birds we find 
live upon the higheſt tops of the 
Alps, and that all rhe Winter too, 
while they are conſtantly cover'd 
with Snow, as the hex, and Rupt- 
capra, or Chamois among (Quadru- 
peds, and Lagopus among, Birds. 
Thirdly, Tne MOUNTAINS are 
moſt proper for the putting torth 
of Plants; yielding the greateſt 
variety, and the moſt Luxurianc 
fort of Vegetables, for the mainte-" 
nance of the Animals proper to 
thoſe places, and for Medicinal 
Uſes; partly alſo for the Exerciſe 
and Delight of ſuch ingenious Per- 
Cc ſons 
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ſons as are addi&ted to ſearch out © 
and colle& thoſe Rarities, to Con- ! 
template and Confider their Forms | 


and Natures, and to ,admire and 
Celebrate the Wiſdom of their 
Creator. 

Fourthly, All manner of Metals, 
- Minerals, and Foſſils if they could 
be generated in a level Earth, of 


which there is ſome queſtion, yet 


fhould they be Dug or Mined for, 
the Delſs muſt neceſſarily be ſo 
flown with water, (which to drive 
and rid away no Adits or Soughs 
could be made, and I much doubt 
whether Gizs would ſuffice) that 
it would be extreamly difficult 
and chargeable, if poſſible to work 
them atall. FOFZ RAT's Miſcell. 
Diſc. of the Diſſolut, of the World, 
pag. 165, Oc. 

It is likely, if not certain, that 
all Yallzes riſe by atteration, that 
is, by Earth continually brought 
down from the tops of MOUN- 


TAINS by Hains, and Snowy, 
whence all] MOUNTAINS are be- 


come 


== a -—- <x£ 
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q come lower than they were farmer- 
1 ly, and the Ya/leys riſen higher; fa 
that in time all the MOUNTAINS 


(except the Rocky) will by great 
ſhoots of Rain be quite waſhed a. 
way, and the whole Earth levell':; 
Whereof the ingenious Mr. Fohx 
Ray in his Obſervar. Topograph. p. 8. 
gives us a very pertinent Canfir- 
mation from the Steeple of Craich, 
in the Peak of Derbyſhire, which in 
the Memory of ſome Old Men yet 
living, could not have been feen 
from a certain Hill lying between 
Hopton, and Werkswarth, whereas 
now, not only the Szeep/e, but a 
great part of the Body of the Church 
may be feen thence ; which with- 
out doubt comes to paſs by the 
deterration or ſinking of a Hill be- 


tween the Church, and place of 


View. And I am told of juſt fuch 
another Example of a Hill beeween 
Sibbertoft and Haſleby in Northamp- 
tonſhire, whence yet we may only 
infer, that the Parrs of the Earth 
do ehange their Scituation, | giving 

| GETS as 
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as much Increaſe ( in proportion) * 


at one place, as, it takes away at 
another, without any Augmenta | 
tion, or Diminution in the whole. 


PLOT of Stafford Chap. 3. Seft. 11, 
I'2, 


—_— 


Obſervations concerning V' VU LC A- 
NO, is SUBTERRANE. 


AN FIRES. ; 


Here are Subterraneous Cavi- 

ties, which rhey call VOL- 
CANO's, or Fiery Mountains ; that 
belch out Flames, Smoke and Aſhes, 
and ſometimes great Stones and 
broken Rocks, and Lumps of Earth, 
or ſome Metallick mixture; and 
throw them to an incredible di- 
ſtance by the force of the Eruption. 
Theſe argue great vacuities in the 
Bowels of the Earth, and Maga- 
2ines of Combuſtible Matter trea- 
ſurd up in them, And as the Ex- 
halations within theſe places muſt 


be copious, ſo they muſt lie in 


long 


I — : 


| 
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long Mines or Trains to do fo great 
Execution, and to laſt fo long. 
'Tis fcarce credible what is Report- 
ed concerning ſome Eruptiors of 
VESUVIUS and ATNA. The E- 
ruptions of VESUVIUS ſeem to be 
more frequent and leſs violent of 
late ; the Flame and Smoak break 
out at the'top of the Mountain, 
where they have eaten away the 
Ground, and made a great hollow, 
ſo as it looks at the top, when 
you ſtand upon the brims of it, 
like an Amphitheater, or like a 
great Caldron, about a Mile 1n Cir- 
cumference, and the burning Fur- 
zace lies under it. The oxrfide of 


the Moxntain is all ſpread with 


Aſhes, but the z»ftde much more; 
tor you wade up to the mid-leg in 
Aſhes to go down to the bottom 
of the Cavity, and 'tis extreamly 
heavy and troubleſome to get up 
again. The infide lies floping, and 
one may ſafely go down it it -be 
not in a raging fit; but the middle 
part of it or Center, which is a 

Cc 3 little 
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lirtle rais'd like the bottom of # 


Platter, is not to be ventur'd upon, + 


the Ground their lies falſe and ho]- 
low, there it always Smoaks, and 
here the Funnel! is fuppos'd to be; 
yet there is no viſible Hole or gap- 


0g any where when it doth not | 
rage. Naples ſtands below in fear | 


of this Fiery Mountain, which hath 
often cover'd its Streets and Palla- 
ces with its Aſhes; and in ſight of 


the Sea (which lies by the fide of 


them both) and as it were in defi- 
ance to it, threatens it at one time 


or another, to burn that fair City, | 
Hiſtory tells us, that ſome Erupti- } 


ons of VESUVIUS have carri'd 
Cinders and Aſhes as far as Con- 
Pantinople ; This is attetted both by 


Greek and Latin Authors ;. particu- | 


larly Ammianus Marcellinus fauh, 
that they were fo affrighted with 
them, that the Emperor left the 
City, and that there was a Day 
obſery'd Yearly in Memorial of 


it. 


ATNA - 
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ATNA is of greater Fame than 
VESUVIUS, and of greater Fury, 
all Antiquity ſpeaks of it ; not og- 
ly the Greeks and Romans, but as 
far as Hiſtory reacheth, either real 
or fabulous, there is ſomething re- 
corded of the Fires of £ TN A 
The Figure of the Mountain 1s 1n- 
conſtant, by Reaſon of the greac 
Conſumptions and Ruines it 15 Sub- 
je& to; The Fires and Aſtuations 
of it are excellently defcribd by 
Virgil, upon occaſion of /Afneas his 
paſſing by thoſe Coaſts. 


Horrificis juxta tonat LETN A 
rUinis ; 

Interdumg; atram prorumpit ad @the= 
ra nubem, 

Turbine famantem peiceo & candente 
favilld; - : 

Attollitq; globas flammarum, & Sy- 
dera lambit ; | 

Interdum ſcopulos, avulſaq; viſcera 
Montis : Os 

Erigit eruitans, liquefattaq; Saxa 
Jub anras. © | 

GeE<bi% Cum 
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Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque ex. I} 1 
xſtuat imo. 
| 
Fama eſt Enceladi Semuſtum fulmine 
Corpus f 
Urgeri mole hic, ingentemg; inſuper 
ATNAM I! 
Impofitam, ruptis flammam expirare 
Caminis. | 


Et feſſum quoties mutet latus, intre- 
mere omnem 

Murmure TRINACRIAM ©& ce@lun 

ſubtexere fumo. | 


|  ZETNA whoſe ruines make 

T2 thunder ; 

Sometimes a Cloud of Smoak in pit- 
chy Carles, 

Mingled with burning Aſhes, forth it 
hurles, 

Or balls of flame, that ſcorch the 

- Stars on bigh ; 

Or its own Bowels torn, throws in 


the Skie. 


_ 
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ln its deep Cells under the Earth, 
a Store 
of Fire Materials, molten Stones, 
and- Ore, 
It gathers, then S pews out, and 
athers more, 
ENCELADUS when 7; bunder- -(truck 
by JOVE, 
Was 5 bars 'd bere, and ATNA thrown 


above ; 


And when to change his wearied 
Side, he turns, 

The ISLAND trembles, and the 
MOUNTAIN burns. 


Not far from ATNA lies STROM- 
BOLO, and other adjacent Iſlands, 
where there are allo fuch Maga- 
zines of Fire; and throughout all 
Regions and Countries, in the 
Weſt-Indics and in the Eaſt, in the 
Northern and Southern parts of the 
Earth, there are ſome of theſe 
VOLCANO's, which are ſenſible 


Evidences that the Earth is incom- 


pact and full of Caverns; beſides, 
> the. 
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the roarings and bellowings that * 
uſe to be heard betore an Eruption | 
of theſe VOLCANO's, argue ſome ? 
dreadful hollownefs in the belly or * 


under the Roots of the Mountain, 
where the Exhalations (truggle b:- 
fore they can break their Priſon, 
THDO. BURNET s Theory of the 
Earth, Pag. 117, &c. 

I will not enter upon a [ng 


Deſcription of that which is ſo well | 


known as . Mount VESUVIO ; it 
had roar'd ſo loud about a Month 
before I came to Naples, that at 
Naples they could hardly ſleep in 
the Nights, and ſme old Houſes 


were fo ſhiken, by-the Earthquate 
that was occaſion'd by this Con- | 
vulſion of the Hill, that they fell 


to the Ground : And the laſt E. 
ruption, above Fifty Years ago, 
was ſo terrible, that there was no 
ſmall fear in Naples, though it lies 
at the diſtance of Seven Miles from 
the Hill, yct the Storm was choak- 
ed under Ground. 

When one ſees the Mouth of 


this-Fire, and ſo great a part of 


the 


or 
——— 
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| 
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; the Hill which is cover'd ſame 
J Foot deep with Aſhes and Stones 


of a Metallick Compoſition, that 
the Fire throws out, he cannot but 
ſtand amaz'd, and wonder what 
can be the Fuel of fo laſting a 
Burning, that hath calcin'd ſo much 
matter, and ſpew'd out ſuch pro» 
digious quantities. 1t 1s plain there 
are vaſt Veins of SULPHUR all 
along in tlrs Soil, and it ſeems in 
this Mountain they run along 
through ſome Mines and Rocks, 
and as their ſlow Conſumption, 
produceth a perpetual Smoke, fo 
when the Air within 15 ſo much 
rarified that it muſt open ir ſelf, 


it throws up thoſe Maſſes of Merttle 


and Rock that ſhut it in; but how 
this Fire draws in Air to nouriſh its 
Flame, is not ſoeaſily apprehended ; 
unlets there is either a Conveyance 
of Air ander Ground, by ſome un- 
diſcover'd Vacuity; or a more in- 
ſenfible tranſmiſhon of Air, through 
the Pores of the Earth. The heat 
of this Hill operates ſo much upon 

the 
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the Soil that lies upon it toward ! 
the Foot of it, that it produceth | 
the richeſt Wine about Naples; and * 
it alſo purifieth the Air ſo much, *? 
that the Village at the bottom. is * 


thought the beſt Air of the Coun- 


try, ſo that many come from Na- | 
ples thither for their Health. /{hi; 


that is an Iſland not far from Na. 


ples, doth alſo ſometimes ſpew out | 


Fire. Dr. BURNET 's Lett. Pay, 174, 


I75. | 
The Hill A T N A now calld | 
MONT-GIBEL, is Ten Miles | 


from the top to the bottom, and 
may be eaſily diſcern'd by Sailers 
at an Hundred Miles diſtance : The 
lower parts thereof are very Fruit- 
ful, the midle being ſhaded with 
Woods, and the Top cover'd with 
Snow, a great part of the Year, 
notwithſtanding the frequent Vo- 
miting of Flames and Cinders. It 


was formerly obſerv'd, and to this 


Day. the ſame Obſervation holds, 


That. whenever any extraordinary - | 


Eruption happens; it certainly por- 
EG tends 


© 
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I tends ſome Revolution. But theſe 
1 Eruptions of Fire are not now ſo 


ordinary as formerly ; the matter 
which-gave Fuel to it, being waſlt-. 
ed by continual Burnings: So that 
the Flames which iſſue trom it are 
hardly viſible bue by Night, tho' 
the Smoak ſhew it ſelf che moft 
part of the Day. And when it doth 
break out, which is commonly 
once in three or Four Years, it 
falleth in great flakes on the Yales 
adjoyning, to the deſtruction of 
the Vintage, and great loſs of the 
Countrey.. But that, they ſay, 1s 
recompensd by the plenty of the 
following Years, the Aſhes there- 
of ſo enriching the Soil, that both 


the Yines and Corn: Fields are much _ 


better'd by it. 

The Reaſon of theſe Fires is the 
Abundance of SULPHUR and 
BRIMSTONE, contain'd in the 
boſome of the Hill ; which is blown 
by the Wind, driving in at the 
Chaps of the Earth, as by a pair 
of Bellows. Through theſe 

alſo 
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alſo there is continually more Fuel 
added to the Fire, the very Water | 
adding to- the force of it: As we * 
ſee that Water caſt on Coals in 
the Smiths Forge, doth make them 
burn more ardently. PET. HF). | 
LIN's Coſmogr. EO 
= Johannes Alphonſus Borellus in his | 
Hiſtoria and Meteorologia INCEN. | 
DI ATNA1, Ann: 1669, rejetts | 
the Opinion of thoſe, that main- 
tain the ATNEAN Fires to have | 
been perp2tual and never exti1- 
guiſh'd, aſſerting the frequent Cef- 
ſation of them, and withal aſſign. | 
ing the Cauſe of that Ceſſation, as 
well as that of their Renovation. | 
Concerning which, and many other 
conſiderable Remark sand Reflexions, 
too many to be here recited, we | 
refer the Reader to the Book it ſelf. 
Now, whether thele Eruprions 
are cauſed by actual Subterrancous 
fires, lighting upon Combuſtible 
Matter; Or by Fire ſtruck out of 
falling and breaking Stones, whoſe 


Sparks meet with Nitro-Sulphureons 
or 
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or other inflamable Subſtance heap'd 


I together in the Bowels of the Earth, 


and by the Expanſive violence of 
the Fire forc'd to take more room, 
and fo burſting out with the im- 
petuoſity we ſee ;ymay not be un- 
worthy of a Philopbess Specula- 
tion, PI[LOS. TRANSACT. Numb. 
48. Pag. 969. 

Naturalijis affirm, that theſe 
VULCANO's or Fiery Mountains 
nouriſh SULPHUREOUS Matter 
in their Bowels which is eaſily in- 
flam'd, and iſſues out with more 
or leſs Vehemency, and more or 
leſs frequency, according as the 
Matter is more or lefs diſpoſed ; 
and the Subterranean Winds kindle 
and eject theſe Fires, and open the 
Maſs of Earth, under which they 
are {hut up. But the Opinion of 
certain Philoſophers, who maintain, 
That meer Chance produces theſe 
extraordinary Events, appears to 
me very Ridiculous ; affirming, that 
one Srone ſtriking another, predu- 
ces a Spark whence happen theſe 

great 
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great 1nflammations:' Nay; they | 
proceed” farther, - and would: per- 
{wade: us, Fhat'a Lighted: Lamp, © 
left;-: by chance, | by 'thoſe- who * 


ſcarched. inta the Bowels of theſe 
Mountains; to:difcover the Secrets 


of - Nature,-'- might make | theſe 

Flames;. which lighting on a Com- * 
buſtible Matter, ad. meeting with © 
nothing-that is' contrary .to/em to | 
extinguiſh them; to cauſe theſe Sur- * 
_ prizing Effes; + They alſo! tay, * 
That Lightning ſtriking fiercely on | 
ſome one of the: Coaſts on theſe * 
Mountains, may do the ſame thing; 
as-the Stones ſtriking one againſt ? 


another, or the Lamp left Lighted. 


See: LETTERS writ by a TORKISH | 
SPT rat Paris, Val. 1. Page: 126, # 


IZ7. 


Sagacious Inquirer-into Nature,..Dr. 
Martin Lyſter, faith, That amongſt 
Minerals, - the - Pyrities,” both in 


Groſs'.and in Vapbur, is attually | 


of.zrs'ane-accord fired. . He 1nſtan- 
<&'theVULCANO's all the World 
over 


:Lhat Learned Phyſician, and moſt * 
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2] over for a proof of it; for, ſaith 
7 be, we with great probability be- 
7 lieve chem to be Mountains made up 
7 in great part of Pyrizes (the Breath 

whereof is SULPHUR Fx rota 

Subftantia,) by the qualities of SUL- 
2% PHUR thence Subtimed, and rhe 
7 Application of the ZoadSrove to 
2 the Ejeded Cinder. And he pro- 
2 ceeds, reffing us, That thefe VUL- 
23 CANO's were naturally kindted 6f 
2 themſelves, art or near rhe Creation, 
J in all — bectuſe there is 
2 dut a certdin kriown Number of 
27 thermy, which have alt continged 
2 burning beyond che! Memoirs of a- 
I fy Hiftory, few or none of them 
2 thar he knows of, have ever toral- 
J ly deaay'd or been excint, unlefs 
I poſſibly by rhe Sabmerſion of the 
3 whoſe, being abſorpt in the Sea. 
they indeed, do burn more 
fiercely ſometimes than at others, 
for other Reaſons. - So that it ſeems 
to me, faith the Doctor, as natural 
to have atval Fire in the Terreſtrial 
Dd :- Warld 


a” 
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World from the Creation, as to have 
Sea and Water. 


Agais, ſaith the Dofor, if theſe © 
VULCAND's did not. kindle of ! 
themſelves, what cauſe can we ima- © 
_ gine to have done it? Ii the Sun; A, 
we anſwer, Zecla placed in fo ex- © 
tream Cold a Climate was kindled, ? 
for ought I can ſee by the Natural * 
Hiſtory of both, as ſoon as TNA, © 
or FUEGOS, or the moſt Souther;y. * 
Not the. Accidents hapning} from * 
Man ; tor, il. Man was (as we muſt ' 

- believe) created Solitary and "Topi- | 
cal, they were none of his kind- ' 
ling, becauſe they ſeem to be fired * 
before the World could be-all 
-ver Peopled; beſides, they were * 
moſtly the very Tops of: vaſt high ? 


Mountains, and therefore the molt 


unfit for the Habitation of Man. 


MART. LISTER in the PHILOS. | 


TRANSACT, 157. pag: 516. 


Obſer- 
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7 Obſervations concerning E ART Hb . 


QDVAKES. 


ARTHQUAKES are too evi- 

dent Demonſtrations of the 
Hollowneſs of the Earth, being 
the dreadiul Effects or Conſequen- 
ces of it ; for if the Body oft the 
Earth ' was ſound \ and compa, 
there would be no ſuch thing in 
Natureasan EARTHQUAKE. 
They are commonly accompanied 
with an heavy dead Sound, like 
a dull Thunder, which ariſeth frony 
the Yapours, that are ſtriving in 
the - Womb- of Nature when her \ 
Throes are coming upon her. And 
that theſe Caverns where the Ya- 
pours lie are very large and capg- 
cious, we are taught ſometimes by 
ſad Experience; for ' whole Cities 
and Countries have been ſwallow'd 
up into them, as Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and the Region of Pexra- 
polis, and ſeveral Cities in Greece, 


J and. in Af, and other parts. 


D d 2 | Whole 
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Whole 1/ands alſo have been thus 
abforpe in an "EARTHQUAKE ; : 
the pillars and props they ſtood *' 
upon being broken, they have ſunk * 
and faln, in as an Houſe blown vp. 
F am alſo of Opinion, that thoſe ' 
Hflands that are made by divulſion 
from a Continent, as Sicily was bro- | 
| ken off from /raly, and great Bri- | 
tain, 3s ſome think, from Frarce, | 
have been made the. fame 'way; | 
that is, the /thmus or Necks of ! 
Land that joyn'd theſe Hiands with | 
their Continents before, have been 
hollow, and being either worn by ' 
the Water, or ſhak'd by an EARTH- | 
QUAKE, have'ſunk down, and ſo 
"made way for the Sea to overflow | 
them, and of a Promontory to make 
an Wand. # 7 
For it 15 not at all likely, chat 
the Neck of Land continu'd ſtand- 
ing, and the Sea overflow'd it, and 
ſo made an 1/fand; for then all thoſe 
Paſſages betweet ſuch Jfards, and 
tier reſpeRtive Continents, 
be extreamly ſhallow and unngvis 
gable 
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: gable, which we do. not find them 


to be. . Nor is 4t any more wonder, 


| if ſuch a Neck of Land ſhould fall, 


than that a Mountain ſhould fink, 
or any other Tra& of Land, and a 
Lake riſe in its place, which hath 
often happen'd. - Plato ſuppoſeth 
his: 4tlantis to: have been greater 
than 4fra and Africa together, and 
yet to have ſunk all into the Seaz 
whether that be true- or no, I do 
not think it impoſſible that ſome 
Arms of the Sea or Siuy's might 
have had ſuch an Original as that ; 
and am very apt fo think, that 
for ſome Years alter the Deluge, 
till the Fragments were well ſettled 
and adjuſted,great alterations wou'd 
happen as to the Face of the Seq 
and the Land; many of rhe Frag- 
ments would change their -poſture, 
and many would fink into the 
Water that ſtood out before, the 
props failing that bore them - up, 
or the Joynts and Corners wheres 
by they lean'd upon one another ; 
and thereupon a new Face:of Things 

Tr Do3z, would 
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would ariſe, and a new Deluge for 
that part of the Earth. Such re- 
moves and interchanges, 'I believe, 


would often happen in the firſt ? 
Apes aſter the F/ood ; as weſcein all * 
other Ruines there happen leſſer * 
and Secondary. Ruines after the : 


firſt, till the parts be ſo well pois'd 
and ſettled, that without ſore vio- 


lence they ſcarce change their po+ 


ſture any more. 
But to return to our EARTH- 
QUAKES, and to give an wſtance 


or two of their Extent and Vio- | 
lence : Pliny mentions one in the 7 
Reign of 7iherias Ceſar that ſtruck 


down Twelve Cities of 4fta in one 
Night. And Poxrnzer gives us an 
Account of one in Pers, that 
Teachd Three Hundred Leagues 
along the Sea-Shore, and Seventy 
Leagues Inland ; and levelFd the 
Mountains all along as 'it went, 
threw down the Ciries, turn'd the 
Rivers out of their Channels, 'and 
mage an Univerſal havock and 
Confuſion; And all this, he faith, 


. was 
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] was done within the Tpace of Se- 
4 ven or - Eight Minutes. There 
1] muſt be dreadful Vaults and Mines 


under. that Continent, that gave 
paſſage to the Yapours, and liberty 
to play for Nine Hundred Miles 
in length, and above Two Hun- 
dred in breadth. Af/ia alſo hath 
been very ſubjeR to theſe Deſola- 
tions by EARTH-QUAKES ; and 
many parts in Europe, as Greece, 
Traly, and others. The Truth is, 
our- Cities are built upon Ruines, 
and our Fields and Countries ſtand 
upon broken Arches and Vaults, 
and fo does the greateſt part of the 
outward Frame of; the Earth, and 
therefore it is no wonder it it be 
ofren ſhaken ; there being quanti- 


_ ties! of Fxhalations within theſe 


Mines, or Cavernous paſſages, that 
are capable of rarifation and in- 
flimation ;. and upon fuch Occaſi- 


005, requiring more room, they 
ſhake or break rhe Ground thar 


covers them. T7 H0. BURNET's 
Dd4 Theory 
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Theory of the Earth, Pag, 119, 120, | 


I2.1. | 


S452 dtc Þ 

Many have written. of the Cav. * 
ſes of thele dreadful Effe&s of »Na- * 
ture, of theſe Tremblings and $hi- ? 
verings of the Earth, or rather | 
- Aguiſh ſhaking | Fits, whereunto ! 
we find her Body 1s as ſubject as | 


the Body of Mex, . or Lions, who 
are obſerv'd ta have thei Month, 
Paroxiſmes. 


The Babilonian Phileſophers think | 


the Cauſe of theſe impetuous, Mo- 


tions happepeth, by the force of | 


fonſe Planer meeting with the. Sun 
in the Region of the, Earth; Orhers 
hold it to be a Yopour 2 long time 
engendring in ſome Concavities- of 
the Earth, and reſtrain'd from Sal- 
lying forth into the Air ; Ochers 
affirm, that it is a Wind penad up 
in the Entrails of the Earth; Pliny 
fays, that the Earth never guaketh, 
bur when the Sea is very Calm, 
and the Air ſo ſtill and clear, as 
the "Birds can hardly bear them- 
fetves up, and that the Winds are 

| then 


DP; 
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1 then (hut- uÞ in the Bowels of the 
1 Earth, their improper Seation. , He 
1 adderb further, that an EARTH- 
| QUAKE'is nothing elſe but as Thux- 
1 der in the Air, or an overture and 
J Crevice in the Earth, or as Light» 
J ing breaking forth violently. and 
making irrupctions (from the midſt 


of the Clouds, the Wind" inclos'd 
therein, 8nd ſtruggling to. come 


forth by force. The Szojcks ſpeak 


of divers Sorts of EARTHQUAKES 
that cauſe the gapings of the Earrh, 
the ſwelliogs of the Water, and 
boiling of 'the ſame; a horrid con- 


; tus'd Sound commonly proceederth 


and accompanieth this Quaking, 
ſometimes like to the .roaring of a 
Bull, ſometimes to the lamentable 


Cry of ſome Humane Creature, or. 


like the Clatteriog of Armour, 
according to the quality of the 
Matter which is inclos'd, or accor- 
ding to-the Form of the Cave, and 
Hole, or SPELUNCA, through 
which'ir paſſech, which reſounds in 
Vavlry and hollow places: It waxe 

| eth 
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cth hot, in ſharp and dry places 


leſs dangerous in ſach 'Accidents, 


Your skilfal Navigators.can foretel | 


thzſe EARTAQUAKES, at ſuch 
tim? as they perceive the Waves 
to. ſwell on a iadden without a 
Wind; and likewiſe thofe on Land 
my alſo forerel them, when they 
behold Birds ina 'maze to ſtay 
their flight; or when Waters 1n 
Wells-are troubled more than or- 
dinary, having a bad; unſavoury 


fnell: All theſe are Preſages of | 


ſuch 


If 
and cauſcth defluxions in thoſe that *' 
are + moiſt and humid. Now a-. | 
monglt all EARTHQUAKES; the *' 
Agitation of the. Warers is moſt ' 
dangerous, - for Lightning is not ? 
ſohurtful, nor the ſhaking of Build- ' 
ings, or when \the Earth is puft'd | 
up; or falleth down by an inter- | 
changeable Motion, becauſe the ane | 
keepeth back the other. The' af- | 
eſt Buildings are thoſe upon Yaulrs, 
the Corners of | Walls, and on | 
Bridges' leaning © one- againſt ano- * 
ther ; ' befide, Bri:k Buildings are | 


__ 


- — le | —_—_ "—_c Wyo be aw " aud > 
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1 fuch hidious Motions: Pherecydes 
1 the Syrzan drawing Water out of a 

Well foretold an EARTHQUAKE; 


7 and (6 did Anaximander Milefras ; 
1,And' the trueſt Signs are, either 
1 when the Wind. blows not; Or 
3 when the Sea and Region of -the 


Air are Calm, [for an EARTH-> 
QUAKE never happeneth, when 
the Wind blows, or the Sea (wells. 
FAMES HOWELL's Hiſt. of Ve- 
nice, Pag. 55, 76. 

It we may Credit Ari{fotle, he 
tells us that” EARTHQUAKES are 
moſt frequent jn Spring and Au- 
turn ; Which remark, though 
ſlghted by Gaſſendas, who gene- 
rally affe&s to contradict that Phi. 


loſopher, is notwithſtanding con- | 


firm's by that great Naturaliſt 
Pliny, and ſeveral other Learned 
Men in all Ages ; who do not deny 
but that EARTHQUAKES may, 
and have ſcveral- times happened 
both in S«mmer 8nd Winter, tho' 
not ſo commonly as in the other 
Two- Seaſons, in which there is 

| © generally 
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| ily. a- greater abundance of ! { 
Moiſture ſacked up, more BP apours 'b 
and a larger quantity of Nitre, as J ? 
Experience doth demonſtrate, all | ! 
which' /ngredients may conſpire to I} " 
the producing of an EARTH. FJ? 
QUAKE. For if we conſider, J* 
how eapable they are of a large Ex- 
panſion, how forcible they are i © 
when rarified in” Yeſſels cloſed, 1nd I} 
placed over the- Fire; in /Zolypiler, 
or 'vents, from which they break | 
out, with forcible Blaſts, or in 
Winds, which frequently proceed | 
fromthe rarifation of ſuch Prin- ' 
eiples, we' may __— that thoſe | 
Vapours, Which produce fuel great * 
Commorions in'the 4ir, may cauſe *' 
a"confiderable Diſturbance in the 
Earth, -when pent and /octed. up by 
Cold, or any fuch like Accident. 
It is geaecrally obſerv'd; thar ſome 
 liette rime "before an EARTH- 
QU'A'K E, | there''is' not only a 
great Calmneſs,.' but likewiſe'a fud- 
den” Colduzſs and: Chillneſs 'in the | 
Air ; which was obſerv'd —_ | 
RICE ore 
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| fore the EARTHQUAKE -rthar 
1 happen'd at Oxford, and the parts 


adjacent Sepr. 17, 1683. And the 
like Obſervations of. Co/d preceed- 
ing are; in Dr. Wallis's Account of 


Jan EARTHQUAKE, Numb. 10. of 
J the Philoſophical Tranſattions, as al- 


ſo in that of Mr. Boyle, Numb, XT. 
concerning the fame EARTHs- 
QUAKE. THOMAS PIGOT's Acs 
count , of the EARTHQYD AKE at 


Oxford, &c. Seps. 17. 1683. in the. 


P HILOS. TRANSACT. Numb, 151, 
Pag.3123, 333- | 


in EARTHQUAKES the rremu- | 


lous Motion ſometimes extends fo 
very far, that, tho' it ſeems high- 
ly probable that the Shake that is 
given to one part of the Earth by 
the Firing and Exploſion of Subters 
raneal Exhalations, (if that be the 
true and only cauſe of EARTH- 
QUAKES) is not capable of reach 


ing near fo. far- as- divers EARTH< 


QUAKES have done, but that the 
Fire paſſes through fore little Sub- 
terraneal Clefts, or Channels, or 

FO 3 hiddeg 
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hidden Conveyances, from one 
great Cavity or Mine to another ; | 
yet 'tis not improbable, but that } 
the wehemently tremulous Motion © 
does oftentimes reach-a' very great : 
way beyond the places where: the * 
Exploſrens were made. Since, tho' 
Seneca would confine the Extent of 7 
EARTHQUAKES -to two Hun. © 
dred Miles, yet Obſervations made 2? 
1 this. and the laſt "Century war- * 
rant us to allow them a far greater ' 
ſpread. | 3 
The Learned Foſephus: Acoſta af- * 
firms, that in the Kingdom: of Peru, 
in the Year 1586. an EARTH- ' 
QUAKE reached along the +Shoar * 
ot the | Pacifick Sea x60 Leagues; ©! 
And adds, that ſometimes it has ? 
in thoſe parts run on from South ' 
to North 30o Leagues. And in the | 
beginning of this our Age ( Auno * 
Dom. 1601) good Writers relate a 
much larger EARTHQUAKE to 
have happened, fince- it reached 
from Afta to that Sea that waſhes 
the French Shoars, and, beſides 
| ſome 
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ſome Afratick Regions, ſhook Zun- 
gary, Germany, Italy and Prance, 
and conſequently a great part of 
Exrope, And it that |part of the 
Narrative be certain, Which relates, 
that this laſted not much above; a 
quarter of 2n-Hour, it will be the 
more likely, - that this EARTH- 
QUAKE ſhook great TraQs of 
Land beyond thoſe places, to which 
the fred Matter, paſſing from one 
Cavity to/another, could reach in 
ſo ſhort a time: As you will the 
more eaſily gueſs, if you try, as I 
have'done, that -in Trains of Gux- 
powder it ſelf, the Fire does not run 
on near ſo ſwiftly as one imegines. 
ROB. BOTLE of the great Effefts 
of even LANGUID MOTION, Pag. 


49, 5O, 51. 
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Obſervations concerning FRJRRI. | 
cam ns BE 


URRICANES by fore are } .. 
cal'd HURACANOS, "and || x, 
- by otners, ORANCAN. In forne 
of the CARIBBE ISLANDS the I - 
Word HURRICA ſignifies the DE- |} 
VIL, whenee the Tempeſt took its 'Y , 
Name, it being commonly calld 
in. Latixe TEMPESTAS DTABC- 1 , 
We ſeldom hear of any HURRF JA , 
CANES but. between the TRO- A . 
PIQUES,and within the JuriſdjQion Y | 
of the General, or Trade-Wind ; 
which blowing perpetually from I - 
the Eaſtern Points, if it chance to * 
be repell'd by a Land-Briſe, 6t.any 
contrary Motion from the Weſt; 
This . muſt needs occaſion ſtrange 
 Conflidts and Seditions in the Ar : 
And, - were our Senſes fine enough 
- to diſcern the inviſible Commoti= 
ons of the Atmoſphere, we ſhould 
Fe it oftentimes djſturb'd and 
| Fluftuating, 


Fluftuating, no leſs than the moſt 
Tempeſt uous Seas. | 

Theſe HURRICANES are not a- 
like terrrible. in all places between 


the TRQPIQUES, but Reign more 
eſpecially: near ' 'High Shoars: and 


Iſlands that lie _E£2ftward from the 


Conteugiit ; lo thar they infeſt the 

Philippine and 'Caritbe-Ifies, more 

than, any. other parts of the Habi- 

table Warld, © | 

| Ir. ſeeqhs: to me yery odd, that 
theſe HURRICANES thould be fo 


q | dreadful in ſome places of the Cas 


ribbe- Iands, infomuch that Mews 
and $2. Chriſtophers, bave ſeveral 
times been almoſt depopulated by 
J them, when they never reach'ro 
Jamaica, on the one fide, (happily 
as lying without the Yorrex of the 
Whirlwind) nor os the other, be- 
yond BarbBadoes, where they have 
ſc]dom more than the Tail of an 
HURRICANE, though it is not far 
Seruate fram Sz. Chri/tophers, Porto 
Rico, Cardaloupe, and other Hands; 
2h e | © where 


- 
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where they'Yage with"che, greateſt 


Violeace. 
- HURRICANES are no ſtrangers 


to the Melwecas, and Philippines, and | 


we have molt 'incredible Relacions 
of the Storins in the way to Fa- 
pan, which hive carned Ships a 


conſiderable dittance from. the Sea, | 
vp fhe D* y-Card ; Some have been: 


mts” wrackt, and "buried in 
the Waves, others ſplit io. a Thou- 
ſ1Hd PIECES againlt the Rocks, thu 
ſcarce one Ship in five eſcapes theſe 
Diſaſters 1 the Tempeſtuous 
Months about Autamn,. or at the 
Change of the | Monſoons, From 


thence we may colleC& this Confide- - 


_ rable Remarque, That they, never 


happen but on the Eaſtern Shoars, . 


where they are Fatal ro the Chineſe 
and Caribbee-Szas, and ſo as far as 
the River of Plate ; likewiſe to 
that part of Afric from the Cape 
to St Lawrence, and the Adjacent 
Iſles : * When they are altogether 
unkttown to the African Ocean, 
rom the Canaries to Cope Boy Eſpe- 
£ | rance, 


we — wo 0 =» 3 4X 3 


© Xx 
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rance, nor are they ever heard of 
at New-$pain, or the Coaſts of Pers, 
nor ” towards any other Weſtern 
parts of America, becauſe there the 
Winds, which blow off from Laxd, 
make no Oppoſition againſt the Ge- 
eral "Briſe, bur comply with the 
conſtant Motion of the 4zr between 
the Tropiques, from Eaſt to Weſt : 


For the thifting of the Trade-Wind' 


from the Eafterly Points, is uſually 
| the firſt On-ſer of an approaching 
HURRICANE. 

Yer, however theſe Suſpicions 
of Mite be receiv'd, I think it can- 
not be rationally diſputed, but chat 
thoſe dixeful Tempeſts have theit 


mw Riſe from the Weftern Conti- 


: For we ſeldom meet them 
work: remote from Land, and the 
Experienc'd Maſters of Ships are 
never jealous of HURRICANES: int 
the Spaczous Ocean ; Or, if they 
perceive them coming, imediately 
mgke our to Sez, where thicir 


Fary is much; /z/s, than near the- 


Shoat's, 


62 HURRL 
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' HURRICANES are: moſt to be | 
dreaded about the end of 'Sammer,. © 
in che Months of July and Aagnſt : 
For both the Winds and Seas 1m1- . 
tare the Motions of rhe San, ard 
being dilated by the Cele/tiaf Hear, 
annually reverft from North to 
South - and from South to" North 
ag1in; So thar. the Sun haſtening 
from one 71 opique to another, cau- 
ſes rhe like fuddain Converfrons in * 


the Currents and Winds ; and being F- 


the molt 7 -zverſal Efficient, ' mult 
nce:s be principaliy concern'd in all 
Vicitlicudes of the Sablunary World. 
HURRICANES are uſually pre- 
ceeded by 'an extraordinary ' 7ran- 
quillity .of the Heavens'and Seas : 
Poffibly, ſome Counter-Winds may | 
for a ſhort ſpace ballance one - 
anotner, and bring the Arr to an 
equal poiſe. So that, thoſe who 
h2ppen to be in the Center of the 
WWhir!-Wind are at firſt ſenſible of 
no diſturbance; as we ſee in Eddys 
or Whirl-Pco's of Water, that,. 
wile the Circuinſererice Is Vio-" . 


lently 


lently: agitated, in the midgle ir 
continues. for ſome time quiet and 
calm. -R, BOHUN's Diſc. of the 


ORIGINE and PROPERTIES of 


WIND; Pag. 255, 256, ic. 

- . This: following Account of the 
Nature. of HURRICANES, is gi- 
VEN-UuS by an Ingenious Frenchman, 
in- his Hiſtory of the! Carz2be- 
Wands ; quoted by -the aforeſaid 


' Mr... Bohun, P ag. 280, 281, Sc, 


” HURRICANES are terrible and 


- ® violent Tempeſts, which may be 


” term'd the crue Images of the 
” laſt Conflagration of rhe World : 
” Formerly they happend but once 
” 4n Five or Seven Years; but they 
” are now become more frequent, 
” ſince the 4nrzilles were inhabued, 
7 for . there was One in 5l, anos 
” therin 52, Twoing3;, and Two 
” 10 560: (Nay, in thie {lads of 
” Gardaloupe.- lying about the 16 


” degree of N. Latitude, there hap- 


”pend no leis than three HURRT- 
” CANES in one Year.) Tae Man- 


| ? ger of them is, as foll»werh, 


EE 3 " O:Jinas 
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woes. 
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- * Otdinatily the Sea  beebmes 
" Catit 5h & ludden, and ſaoorh as 


_ ” Glaſs: Then preferily after,'-rhe 


» Air is Darkned: and filld with 
"phick and gloomy Clouds 4 aſter 
* which, it's all (as it were) on 
” Fire, arid opens oh every 1ide'with 
? dreadful Cighrithgs, tharlatt a 
” eortfiderable titme + Aﬀter which 
* follow wonderful Claps of 7ha1- 
” der, that ſeen as if the Hvu/th 
” Was retit aſurder. SJ 

” The Earth ##mbles in many 
” places, arid the Wind blows with + 
"ſo great Impetuofity, that: it 
” Roots up the talleſt and greateſt 
” Trees which grow in the Woods; 
” beats down alnibſt all the'Houſes, 
" and tears up the Yegetables; de- 
"ſtroying every thing that grows 
” upon the Farth; and yety often 
” compels Men, whilſt this' dread- 
” ful Tempeſt laſts, to carch hold 


+ of the Trunks of Trees, to fecure 
” thernſelves from LFeing eatrricd a- 


” way by the Winds ; tome'lye in 
- the Caves of the Rocks, or retire 
qa, ” 10to 


* we" oo” 0 Pa &_ 0.0 
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\4nto.the Huts of the, Negroes and 


2: Caribbigns, which are built ex- 


y feeding low on: purpoſe to, elude 
4 the Shocks. of rheſe Tempeſts, ' 

” But char which, is: moſt , dan- 

; grncen of all, and waicy. cayſes 

e greateſt Miſchief, is,, that tn 

” Four ,and Twenty Hours,..and 

© ſometumes in leſs ſpace, | it, makes 
” the whole Circle. of the Compaſs ; 

” leaving neither Road nor Hayen 


” ſecure from its raging force ;. fo - 


f ' that all che Ships that are at that 
”.tiume on the Coaſt, do periſh moſt 
” Miferably. 

” Atahe Hand of St. Chribephers, 


? ſeveral Ships in the Harbour, 


” being laden with 7obacco, were 
” all caſt away by an HURRI> 
” CAN ; and afterwaris the 7o- 
” bacco poyſon'd moſt of the Fiſh 
bt on their Coaſts. 

”.When theſe Storms are over, a 


? Man may. behold the ſaddeſt 


1 - Spectacles that can be imagin'd. 
” There may .be ſeen Pieccs of 
' Mountains ſhaken by, the FartF- 


E 6 4 | . quakey, 
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' quakes, 'and Forreſts overturn'g ; 
” Houſes beaten down” by 'the Vio- 
” lence of thes Winds; abundance 
” of poor Families undone. by the 
* loſs of their Goods, and the Mer. 
” chandize in their; Cottages ; of 
? which they” can hve: but--very 
” ® litele, There one iay fee the 
” poor Sea-Men drowtfd;:and- row |- 
”1ng in the Waves, -with * many 
” brave Ships broker: in pieces, 6nd 
” batter'd againſt the Rocks. *Tis a 
” thing ſo Woful- and Deplorable, 


| , that thould this Diſorder happea 


” often, I know - nor who' could 
” have the Heart -or Confidence to 
” go to the (ndies:" ou” 


- Aletter 
4 | } 


I. oF. - -. 


\ 
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A Loceer from 2 «Sea-Captgm, 10 
+ Mr. R. SOFR/IMS. reeds 


SIR; ; CY ee: 
N Anſwer to ad Re quaſh ton- 
cerning,. the HUR MICANE, @ ; 


: | (can fay little "of irs Fffetbs more, 
ZZ than what. concerns” our particular 


dammage, and terrtur.” It happen d 
«pon the 18th of Augylt Liſt (1670) 


Sixteen Hours after the News Moon, 
JT #» the 14th Degree of North Lati- 


tude, '\about Ninety Leagues from 


 Barbadoes.; /f ſucceeded a Storm of 
'48 Hours continuance at North-Eaſt; "x 


an unuſual way of  its' appearing,” for | 


'T; onal follows a Calm : Jes 


' preſage being a ſhifting of the Wind 
» about the Compaſs, with the Appear- 


ance of a troubled Sky, the only 
advantage we have to prepare for 
its reception. The Fury, of | it began 
about '10 at Night, and continu'd 
till 12, the next Day. It ts obferv'd 
that the HURRICANES of the 
New-Moon begin « at Night, and 


- | thoſe 
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thoſe at the Full in the Day ; as wa; | 


woted two Fears ſince; when the Lord 
Willoughby periſhe with Right Sbips, 
and near a Thouſand Perſons... 


During its 14 Hours Fury with | 


is tf ifted I4 Points; Tom the 
N. E. to rhe S.-S. Weſt, keeping a 


Methed of Changing One Paint ay | 


Hour; and then ſhifted backward, 


aud in its retreat ſtil} abated, until | 
it returned: to the Original Pont, | 


where jt wholly geas d. AL 


In the height of it, we. had' ſome 
FTiil, the Stones whereaf were very 


great, which. ſeemd to beithrown | 


upon us for the ſpace of the tmentie:h 
part of a Minate,. and, then an in- 


termifion of Fiue or Six Minutes, - 


Before any more came. The Sea in 
the Nitht feem'd as a. real Fire, 
and I believe we might have diſtiuit- 
ly perceiv'd any Objett at a- great 
diſtance : In the day time we feem'd 
rather to Sail in the Air than Wa- 
ter, the Wind farciuz the. Sea ſo 
high that- we. canid. ſcarce" make” a 


diſtinition of either El2ment.' 
| The 


X WF 
ENF.” : 
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. The Terronr of 'it. was ſuch, that 
I. thought .4t the. Emblem of Hell, 


| #nd the laſt Diſſolution of all things ; 


eſpecially. the firſt two Hours, which 
were attended with ſo much Thunder, 
and Lightning, ſo aſtoniſhing,. as if 
we had teen" rwrapt up mto the 
Clonds, ior rhe whole Air ſet on Fixe. 


The-. ftreugth of the Wind was -ſo 


great," that it. blew a Boat of 18 
foot long (faſtned fo four Ring-bolts, 


and each bolt through a King of the. 


Ship) clear off the Deck : 1t blew 
.away \a piece of Timber of great 
Subſtance - and Weight, called the 
Cro{s-Prece of the Bits, to which we 
faſten our Cables : It tore off the 


 Sqils from the. Tards, though. faſt 


furled ,, the Tards from the Maſt, 
and the upper Maſts from the tower : 
It blew away four Men of Fove, 
who were upon the Fore-Tard,. three 
of which, by a Strange Providence, 
were thrown-in again upon. the Deck 
by the Sea, and ſaved. The laſt re- 
main" of its Fury was a Werghty 


Grinding Stone, which it left faſtned 


between 


OS AO apan eee 
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Between two Timber Heads, ' but ir © 
blew away the T1 rough from under it, 
1'had ſeveral” Accounts from Farti- | 
calar Friends how terrible it was in 
other places," but to me it ſeem'd | 
beyond all Expreſſion. 8 
Theſ- HURRICANES are moſt * 
frequent between the RQUINOCTE : 
AL, and the 7 roprque of CANCER: * 
They more rarety happen betwen the * 
LINE an4 the Tropique of CAFR1- 
CORN. But that which to me is © 
the greateſt Wonder, is, that" they | 
ſhould be fo terrible amonz the” Ca- 
ribbe- Ilinds, that, in ſome of them, 
they hav? neither l:ft Houſe, Tree, 
nor. Plant in the Ground, beg innin; 
at St, JOHN Dz Porto Rico, and 
fo running Eaſtward : but the'l- 
SLANDS of HISPANIOLA, CU- 
BA; and JAMAICA are news? trou- 
bled with them, though within few 


Leagues of the Reſt. 
There are ſome Old INDIANS 


that have gruen motice of them three 
or- four Days before their Coming : 


By what Rules, [ was never curious 
AAITI IO '; 
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| to underſiand; It being enough for 


aus to: (tudy: bow to defend .our ſelves 
and Ships from them, rather .than 
by any nice Enquiries to ſearch into 
their Cauſes : Only thus much 1 ob- . 


| ſery'd, that they' have an infinence 


upon the SEA, as well as the MOON, 
both: upon them. and it; for 1 found. 
by Objervation. of the. SUN and 
STARS, that there was a Cur- 
rent tending ſo violently Northward, 
that in 24 Hours it would force us 
as many Leagues from our Faſterly 
Courſe; which did ſo confound us, 
having neither” Card ner Compaſs 
left to Steer by (which, with ſeveral 
other Goods, were ſwept away in a 
Breach which the SEA made into owr 
Ship) that I think it was as great | 
a difficulty for me to find out BAR- 
BADOS (this place being neareſt 
for our relief) as COLUMBUS, 
who firſt diſcover'd thoſe Comuntries- 
Sir, [ have been. as modeſt as 7 
could in giving 'you- this Relation, 
becauſe I know many who are ac- 
quainted with the violence of theſe , 
Tempeſts, 
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Tempeſts, will be incredulous ; But | | 


 fhould be ſorry, that all who will | 
ot believe this Account, ſheald have | 
the ſame Confirmation which I had. | 
If there be any thing in it worth | 
your notice, it may engage me here- 
after to recollef} ſome more Particw- | 

larsz In all things 1 fball endeavour 1 
_ te aſſure you that { amy Re. © 


Were it not fufhcient, that a 
Relation much of this. Nature was 
preſented to his Majeſty ; and that 
the Ship, after i return'd, lay at 
_ Anchor a {ong time in the River 

of Thames 5 not wyethont Signal 
Marks of the HURRICANE, I *' 
meg ht have been ſcrupulous enough, | 
to rave defird the Subſcriptions of 
ſeveral others, who could atteſt 
the Truth of this Narrative, I 
{bould only wifh that forme of thoſe 
Refleftions, which the fngenious 
Captain is pleas'd 0+ make upon 
"this Qccaſion, | were enquir'd into, 
by thoſe who live: in any 'of the 
Carsbbe-iſſands : Whether the HUR- 

| RICANES 


T0 > SANT 
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1 RICANES of the NEW-MOON 


begin conſtantly by Nzght, - and 
thoſe .at [the Full in' the Day? 
Which wonld be remarkable, tho' 
I never . remember. to have met 
with-the like Obſervation in any 
other. Deſcription: However, we 


; ' can by no means exclude the Ope- 
7 rations of this Influential Planer ; 


which has a very great Dominion 
over; both the Winds and Tydes ; 
whether from its Preſſure, or by 
what means ſoever it- produces 
theſe Effe&s : Some have thought 
that the MOON has an A4tmoſphere 
of its own, and fends out #flu- 
vizm's to the Neighbouring World ; 
and therefore a&ts more powerful- 
ly in the Perigeum, when it ap- 
proaches neareſt the Earth. 

That wonderful Zight which ap- 
pear'd during this HURRICANE, 
might be from the Collifion of the 
Lacid Salts, wwth which the Seat 
Water is ſo deeply impregnated : 
Light happily being aorhing elſe 

| bur - 
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but the Motion of | ſome Sabtil Mat- 
fer —_— 


Not only the Winds, but the | 


Cutrents are obſerv'd; to,change, 1. 


and run round in Edadys, before the *' 
beginning of the Tempeſt. ——lt's * 
likewiſe eſteem'd a ſure. Progne- * 
ftigue, that - the; Birds Wed by an * 


initin& of Nature). come down be- 2 


tore hand+in Flocks from the Moun- * 
tains, to ſecure themſelves in the 
Vallizs agaiaſt the injury of -the 
Weather, | 

_ I believe, - there might be excel- 
lent uſe made of the Barometer for 
prediing of HURRICANES, and 
other Tempeſts, eſpecially at Sea ; 
ſince I am credibly inform'd, that 
a Perſon of Quality, who lives by 
the Sea-fide, (though happily there 
may not be fo conſiderable Altera- 
rions 1n the gravity of the Atmo- 
ſphere far off at Land) can by the 
Barometer almoſt infallibly foretel 
any great Tempeſt for ſeveral Hours 
before it begins. | | 


I find 3 


fo |} 


ee = © ® &@ © ÞX Þ 
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I find no mention: of Salt- Rains 
in any of the Engliſh Narratives ; 
but the moſt | Inquiſitive of the 


French and Dutch have xeckon'd it 


as a very infallible Preſage, that the 
Rain, which falls a little before, 4s 
bitter, © and Salt as the Sea: Water : 
Which happily 'may argue a Cob 
leRtion of. ſome Saline and Sulphu- 
reous Spirits, in the Regions of the 
Air, 'that- encountring each other; 
may by their violent Diſploſion be 
principally concern'd in the 'Pro- 


duction of HURRICANES. R. BO. © 


HON, Ibid. © 

Dr. Stubbes ſays, that kia had 
enquir'd of ſome, that had been"in 
HURRICANES, if it were ſo Cold 
then, as Vincent /e Blanc relates it ? 
They faid, . they had not found it 
to'be {o Cold; but yet in Compa- 
rifon of other times, it was much 
colder then.. He alſo enquired of 
the Nature of thoſe Tempeſits, 
whether the Wind varied all the 


Points of the COMPASS as *tis- 


Said 2 They anſwer'd, No; but it 
F f began 
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boa 4 Y with a North-Wind, 
when it came EAST, it ceas'd: 
But betwixt the NORTH and 
EAST-Point it varied ſo faſt, and 
with ſuch a vioknt Guſt always, 
thar it was impoſſible for any Ship 
in the Water to anſwer the Yeering 
of the Wind. PHILOS. T RANS- 
ACT. Numb. 36. Pag. 706. 


"OY 
—_—_ 4. ._____—. _ 


Obſervations concerning the TOR- 
NADOS. 


'He TORNADOS are variable 
Winds, calt'd in the Portugal 
Language TRAV ADOS, but moſt 
ſignificantly by the Greeks ECNA- 


PHIAS from Nzp©- Nubes ; for their 


 ſureft Prognoſtique is a Thick Cloud, 
ſuddenly riſing above the Zorizon, 
which is eaſily viſible -in thoſe 
Countries, where the Air is gene- 
rally defecate and ſerene, The 
Cloud for its ſmalneſs at firſt was 
Ccall'd Ohho de Boy, the Bull's Eye ; 
yet this, from ſo inſenſible a begin- 

| ning, 
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ning, diffuſes it ſelf by degrees, 
and at, Jaſt, :covering the whole 
Face of the Heavens with a Ca» 
nopy .of Darkneſs, cauſes horrible 
Storms, _Thander and. Lightning, 
ſwells the raging Seas up to the 
Clouds, which pour them down in 
Deluges of Rain, falling rather in 
1 huge Caſcades, and by Buckets-full, 
J. than Drops ; ſometimes together 
with Hailſtones of prodigious bulk : 
So variable arid wnſteady are the 
TOQRNADO-Winds, fo little 
obliged to certain Law, that 
they commonly ſhift all the Poinrs 
J of the Compaſs in the ſpace. of an 
3 hour, blowing in ſuch ſudden and 


impetnous Gufſts, that a Ship which. 


was ready to overſet on-one fide, 
is no leſs dangerous aſſaulted on 
the other; ſometimes they thifc 
withont. intermiſſion, and other- 
white they blow in Starts, ſo thac 
you . ſhall- have a perfe& Calm 
between. every -puft : Let a Fleec 
| of Ships fail as near as they can 


without falling foul on each other, 


F f 2 and 


_— 
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and they ſhall have ſeveral and ? 


contrary Winds: You ſhall be'al- * 
larm'd. with many of them in the ' 
fame Day, moſt towards the * 
Coaſts of Africk, for halt an hour 5 
or three quarters at a time: And ? 
were they equally laſting, as impe- * 
tuous, few would be invited thi- © 


ther by the Guiry Gold, or venture 3 | 


to. crols the Lize for the richeſt * 
Merchandiſe of .the Eaſt. ; 
' Our Sea-Mex commonly meet : 
with the TORNADOS from the *? 
10th ſometimes the x1th and 12th 
Degree of Northern Latitude, like- 
wile jn' the 7ropick of Capricorn 
near the Promonrory of Cape Box 
Eſperance ; where the Fatal Cloud 
riſes as only a ſmall Sport in the 
Air, and then diſplays it ſelf, 
{ſpreading like a Carpet or'e the top 
of the Mountain ; which the Sea- 
Men cſpying, though in the Calmeft 
Weather, immediately furle their 
Sails, .and provide for the enſuing 
Storm, that not long after deſcends 
in Lightning and Winds, being the 
| ? more 
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more terrible becauſe it begins wirh 
the utmoſt Fury' at firſt, and the 
Changes of the Pornrs ſudden, as 
the twinckling of an Eye. You 
ſhall have a treacherous Calm, a 
dreadſul Tempeſt, and in an hours 
ſpace the Sky c/ear again, and the 
Sea Smooth as Glaſs: The Portugueſe 
in-their Diſcoveries of the Oriental 


* | ' Zrdics, loſt Nine © Ships © out''df 


Twelve, which was overſet by the 
Prodigious Impetuoſity of theſe 
ſudden Guſts. . But we ſeldom hear 
of ſuch Diſaſters now adays, our 
Seamen being more expert to go» 
vern themſelves, in theſe Dange- 
rous Attacks; and alwayYgcalous 
of Surprize in the African Seas : 
,, For the nearer you are to the 
,, Coaſts of Africk (as was obſery'd 
, by an Inquiſitive Traveller of 
,, late, in the Phzloſophical Tranſatli- 
\, 0us, Numb. 50. Pag. too4.) fo 
,, much more dreadfuf is the 7Zhun- 
,» der and Rain; but the further 
,, Weſtward you go, the Thunder 
,, and Rain will be leſs, and the 

F-t9 » Winds 
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, Winds not fo uncertain ; ſo that, 
,» if you go as far Weſt, as the Me- 
,, ridjian of the Eaſt fide of Brafile, 
, there is litrle Thaxder, © neither 
», doth the Wind come down in 
;» fuch ſudden Pufts and Flaws ; but 
,, between the 4 and 8 Degree, it 
-, 1s moſt inclin'd to Ca/ms and thick 
» Foggs, and the Rains come not in 
” dangerous Sliowers. 

F have not only conſulted the 
moſt Experienc'd ' of our Sea-Men, 
from whom I had information in 
theſe Particulars; but I find thar 
many others, both Fng{/b' and 
Forreigners, have in their- 7Travels 


given u#Deſcriptions of the TOR- 


NADOS, which would be Super. 


fluous to recite; I ſhall only add 
a Relation out of Sir Thomas Roe 
(in his Eaff-[zdia Yoyoge) to con- 
firm the precedent Diſcourſes. 
.» Theſe TORN ADO- Blaſts were 
,, ſo variable, that ſometimes with- 
,» inthe ſpace of an hovr, all the 
» Jeveral Winds of rhe Compaſs will 
,, blow; fo that, it there be many 
| »» Ships 
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IT) Ships za Company, you ſhall have 
,» them Sail ſo many ſeveral ways, 
,, and every one of them ſeem to 
» £9 -direqly before the Wind. 
,» Theſe ſtrange Guſts came' with 
-, much Thunder and Leghtuivg, and 
» extreme Rain, fo. xoijome, that it 
»» made. their Cloaths who firr'd 
,, much.in it, co ſtink upon: their 
» Backs; and the Water of theſe 
 ,, Hot, «nd Unwholſome Showers 
1 ,, would preſently bring forth 
|  , Worms, and other offenſive Anj- 
mals... The TORNADOS met 
, with us, when we were about 
» Twelve Degrees of N. Latitude, 
» and kept us Company, "till Two 
,, Degrees Southward of the Aiga4- 
» #eitzal. E<1.4A | 
This ECNEPHIAS aat. only vi- 
ſixs the Coaſts of Malgguta and 
| Guiny, producing vehement Guts 
of Wind and Rain, bug reaches as 
tar. as Terra-de Nate!, lying to the 
Eaſt-North-Eaſt . towards St. Law- 
rence; and at Cape Gardafui. near 
the entrance of the-Aratian Gulf, 
| tFf4q it 
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It infeſts thoſe parts in May, as was 
colleted by Farenins from | the 
Dutch Fournals : In the Sea towards 
the Kingdom of Loango, and that 
part of the AErhiopique Ocean, the 
TORNADOS are moſt frequent in 
January, February, and March. On 
the Shores of Guiny, when no: 0- 
ther. Winds blow in thoſe: Chmats, 
and within Five, Six, or «Seven 
Degrees of the ZAZ£quinedial, they 
reign in April, May, and Fane, 
which is the time of their Razns ; 
and in other parts of Africk, they 
obſerve other Months ; -For they 
have not only Erefian Winds, but 
Anniverſary Tempeſts 'in ſome; Seas. 


Yet, to be fuller fatisfied in. the 


Hiſtory of this Ecnephias, Iaddrefs'd 
my (elf to Mr. George Cock of Green- 
wich (a Gentleman of a Generous 
and: Communicative Temper) who 
being intereſted in- the Koyal' Com- 
pany;' is'well vers'd in all Occur- 
rences. of the African Trade, and 
at my, requeſt procur'd me this 
jollowing Account of the TOR- 
- | NADOS 


O 
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NADOS on the 'Coaft ' of Gniny, 
from a' Perſon long EE in 
their- Service, ' 

+ The place of the TORNA- 
,, DOS riſing 15s, F.N.EF. to the 
»» N..N. E. they frequently vive 2 
», or 3 hours notice of their com- 
,- ing, by a thick black C/os#d a= 


,\ther'd in the Horiſon, with much 


1 ,, Thunder and Lightuing, Some- 
| ,, times:the Wind comes firſt, very 
» torceable, and then a great quan- 
,, tity of | Rain; otherwhile, the 
,» Rain begins, and is follow'd by 
-a' Tempeſtuous Wind. At this 
2» Seafon rhe Blacks count it good 
,» Planting Corn, or Roots. 
» They make the 4jr very clear ; 
,, {o that a Man may fee 5 times 
,, further than before: I my ſelf 
” lying at Anchor in the River, 
,» have ſeen the /ſks of Princes, at 
" . leaſt Six Leagues vp; when be- 
,, fore, I could not fee the Iſle of 
ba Fernando do Pos. 
,, During the TORNADOS it's 
., exceeding Cold, Hforhacl thar 


,, the 
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», the Natives, and other [nhabi- 
,, tants - ths; - fenkible of it for 
,, the time heir Continaance is 
- _— an Hour, or two Hours at 


"1 I lately made enquiries of ſeve- 
ral Ships, that, during the Winter 
Months, © never - met -: with: any 
TORNADOS, all the way from 
Brafile; They being moſt violent, 
when the Sur is near their- Zensrh, 
and in the time. of their R2zvs, 
when the Air is Moiſt, and affords 
greater Quantities of Flatulent Ya- 
pours. R. BOHUN of the Origine 
and Properties of Wand, Bag. 235: 
Gre, 


Qbſervas 
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Obſervations concerning Ts LANDS, 


TE muſt in the firſt place di. 
ſtinguiſh between Original 
1 Hands and Fattitious Iiands ; T hoſe 
I call Faditious, that are not of 
the ſame Date and Antiquity with 
the Sea, but have been made fome 
at one time, ſome at. another, by 
accidental Cauſes, as the Aggeſtion 
of Sands and Sandbeds, or the Sea 
leaving the tops of ſome ſhallow 
places that lie high, and yer flow-+ 
ing about the lower Skirts of them ; 
Theſe make ſandy and plain I» 
SLANDS, that have no high Land 
in them, and are but mock-J- 
SLANDS in Effet. Orhers are 
made by divulfion from ſome Coxn- 
tineut, when an 1thmus or the 
Neck of a Promontory running, into 
the Sea, ſinks or falls in, by an 
Earthquake or otherwiſe, and the 
Sea entring in at the gap paſſeth 
through, and makes that Promonto- 
ry or Country. become an ISLAND, 
Thus : 
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Thus the ISLAND Sicily is ſup- 
pos'd to have been made, and all. 
Africa might. be an ISLAND, if | 
the 1thmus between the Mediter- 
raxean and the Red Sea ſhould fink 
down. And theſe ISLANDS may 
have Rocks and Mountains in 
them, if the Land had fo before, 
Laſtly, there are ISLANDS that 
have been faid to riſe from the 
bottam of the Sea; Hiſtory men- 
tions fuch in both the Archipelago's, 
LEgean and Indian ; and this ſeems 
to argue that there are great Frag- 
ments or Tracts of Earth that he 
looſe at the bottom of the Sea, or 
that are not incorporated with the 
Ground. ' 

But beſides theſe ISLANDS and 
the ſeveral Sorts of them, there 
are others which I cali Orzgiaal ; 
becauſe they could not be produc'd 
in any of the forementioned ways, 
but are of the ſame Origin and An- 
tiquity with the Channel of the 
Sea; and ſuch are the generality 
of qQur ISLANDS; They were nar 
«Pe made 


i, -: C22. LR > Atta Sn 
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- made of. heaps of Sands, nor torn 


from any Continent, but are as An- 
cient ' as the Continents themielves, 
Namely, ever fince the De/uge, 
the common Parent of them both. 
Nor is there any difficulty to un- 
derſtand how ISLANDS were made 
at the Diſſolution of the Earth, 
any more than how CONTI] 
N'-ENTS were made ; ' for 1- 
SLANDS are but leſſer CONTI-. 
NENTS, or CONTINENTS grea- 
ter ISLANDS ; and according as 
CONTINENTS were made of 
greater Maſſes of Earth or greater 
Fragments ſtanding above the Wa- 
ter, fo ISLANDS were made of 
leſs, but ſo big always, and in ſuch 
a poſture, as to bear their tops a- 
bove the Water. ,- Yet though they 
agree thus far, there is a particular 
difference to be raken notice of 
as to their Origin ; for the CONTI- 
NENTS were made of thoſe three 
or four primary Maſſes into which 
the falling Orb of the Earth was 
divided, but the ISLANDS were 
made 
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made of the Fra@ures of” theſe, 
and broken off -by the fall from 
the Skirts and Extremities of the 
CONTINENTS ; we noted be- 
fore, that when thofe great Maſles 
and primary Fragments came ro 
daſh-wpon the Abyſe in their fall, 
_ the ſudden ſtop of rhe Motion; 'and 
the weighty Bulk of the defcend- 
ing Fragment broke off all the 
and Fxtreriities of it, which 
Edges and Extremities broken off 
made the TSLANDS ; And accord- 
ingly' we ſee that they (generally 
lie fcattetr'd along the ſides of the 
Continents, and- are but Splinters, 
as it were, of thoſe greater Bodies. 
'Tis rrae, beſides thefe, there were 
an infiniee Number of other pieces 
brake off thar do nor appear, ſome 
making Rocks under Water, fome 
/hathows and Banks in the Sea ; 'but 
che greateſt of them when they 
tell either one upon another, or in 
ſuch a poſture as to prop up one 


another, their Heads and higher 
| parts 
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parts would. ſtand. out of the Water 
and make ISLANDS. 

Thus .1 conceive the. ISLANDS 
of the Sea were ar firſt produc'd; 
we .cannot wonder. therefore that 
they ſhould- be fo numerous, or far 
more numerous than the Contivents; 
Thele. are the Parents, and thoſe 
are, the' Childregz Nor can we 
wonder to ſee \along the fides of 
the Continents ſeveral ISLANDS or 
Sers of ISLANDS, ſown, as it 
were, by handfuls, or laid in Trains; 


7 for the manner of their Generation 


would lead-us to thiok, they would 
be ſo plac'd. © So. the American I- 
SLANDS hie fcatter'd upon: the 
] Coaſt of that Continent ; the Mal- 
3  divian and Philippine upon: the 
3 Eaſt-[udian Shoar, and the Heſpe- 
rides upon the Africk; and there 
ſeldom happen to be any towards 
the middle of the Ocean, though, 
by an Accident, that alſo might 
come to paſs. BURNET 's Theory 
of the Earth, pag.-137, 138, 139. 
= Athanaſtns - 
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Athanaſius Kircher, amongſt ma- 
ny conſiderable Remarks. in his 
China liluſtrata, tells us, that in 
China there were ſeveral ſes, to 
the Number-of 99. all turned into 
one, under, the fame Extent of 
ſpace they had, when they were 
divided by Water. . a 

As. concerning the . Situation of. 
ISLANDS, whether Comodious or 
not; this, ſaith Peter Heylin, is my | 
judgement. I. find in Machzavel, 
that for a City whoſe People cover ' 
no.Empire but their own Towns, 
a Barren place is. better , than a 
Fruitful ; becauſe. in ſuch Seats 
they are. compell'd to Work and 
Labour, whereby they are. freed 
from Idleneſs, and by Conſequence 
from Luxury : But for a City 
whoſe Inhabitants deſire to enlarge 
their Confines, a fertile place was 
rather to be chofen than a Barren, 
as being more able to nouriſh Mul- 
1rudes of People. The like Pez. 
Heylin ſays of ISLANDS. If a 
Prince delire rather to keep than 

. augment : 
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aygment his Dominions,. no place 
ficter. for” his' Abode than'; a I- 
SLANDY as: being: by it! ſelf and 
Nature ſufficiently defenſible. Bur 
if a King be: minded to: add: conti- 
nually -co: his Empire; an ISEAND 
is no fit Seat for him ; becauſe, 
partly by:the uncertainty-of- Winds 
and Seas, partly by the length and 
tediouſneſs/ of the ways, he is not 
ſo well able to ſupply and keep 
ſuch Forces as he hath on the Com 
tinent. ... An Example hereof is Eng- 
land, which bath even to admira- 
tion repelled the moſt puiſſant 
Monarch :of Europe ; but for the 
Couſes ' above-. mentioned, cannot 
ſhew any of. her Conqueſts on (the 
firm Land,. though ſhe hath at- 
tempted ' and atchieved as many 
glorious' Exploits, as 8ny Coun- 
trey in the World. PET. HETL, 
Coſmogr. | 


" The .Ingenious Dr. Sprat, now 

Biſhop . of Rocheſter, oblerves, that 

the chief Deſign of the Antient 
| Gg : Engliſh 
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Engliſh was. the glory of ſpreading 
wut ubegs reps Cont inent : 
Bee this,. ſays he, was a i- 
mous miſtake: For by their very 
Conquefts, it they had maintain'd 
them, this ISLAND had beenruin'd, 
and had only become a Province 
co # prenter Empire. But now- it 
is rightly underflood, that the 
Engiiſh Greatnels will never be ſup- 
ported or increasd in this Ape, by 
any .ooher Wars, but thoſe at Sea. 
SPRAT's Hiſt. of the R.. S. Pog. 


ISLANDERS. are for. the moſt 
part longer tiv'd, than thoſe; chat 
dwell in Continents : For they 
live. nat (o long in Rafi, as-in the: 
Oreades 3 nor fo long in Africa, 
thoogh undcr the fame Parallel, 
as in the Canaries, and 7Tercerg's; 
And. the Faponians are longer liv'd,; 
than tbe Chineſes ; though the Chi= | 
veſes. are mad upon long life, + And 
this is ao wonder. fceing the 4 
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of the Sea doth heat and cheriſh 


in cooler Regions, and cool 'in 


hotter. oats Wc of Gal and 
Death. 


<4 
—c_——_ 


Of the Origioe of PINT AINS. 


> þ-— rers in the Body of the 
Earth, is evident from the Origi 
of Fountains; for the Opigion of 
Ariſtotle imputing ' them to the 
Condenſation of Air in the Cavern 
of the "Earth, and thet of other 


Piveloſopher aſcribing them ro the 


fall of Rain-Water, received into 
ſuch Ciſterns in the Earth which 
arc capable of receiving it, arebork 
equally waſatsfaQory, unleſs we 
] ſuppoſe a' Haſs of Watcis ini this 
! Bowebs of the Earth, which may 
! be as the Common-Srack to ſupply 
thoſe Sree 4 with, For it js 
vety "hard conceiving how #:2er 

Gg 3 Ait 
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Air ſhould be fo far Condenſed, 'as 


to cauſe ' not only ſuch 'w.Number 
of Fountains; but fo great a quar- 
tity of Water as runs into the $24 
by thoſe Rivers which come from 
them, '(as the River Yoga 1s ſup- 
poſed to empty ſo much Water in 
a Years. time into the: Caſpian $2a, 
as might ſuffice to cover the: whole 


 Farth,) by which likewiſe it is 


moſt evident, that 'there 'imuſt. le 
ſome Subterranean Paſſages in 'the 
Sea, or elſe of neceſfity, - by that 
abundance of Water which coritinu- 
ally runs into it from'the Rivers, 


it would overflow and drown! the 


World. And from this Mulrticude 
of Waters which comes from- Foufi- 
tains, it is likewiſe evident; that 


| the Or:zgzne of Fountains cannot be 


meerly from fnch Water «which 
falls from the Clouds, which-would 
never ſnſhre to maintain ſo full 
2nd vnnterrunrted 2 Srrecm as many” 
Fountins have 2 Eſpecially it that 
He trivn winch forne allerr, that 

Rains» 
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Razn-Water doth never moz/ten the 
Earth/above' Ten Foot, deep, for of 
far. greater-profundity many Foun- 
tains are, And beſides the Razn- 
Water. runs, moſt upon the Szrface 
of the. Sarth, and 1o doth rather 
ſ{well- the. Rivers, which thereby * 
rug -with greater force in their 
Paſſage; to the Ocean, and doth not 
lodge-it ſelf preſently in the Earth,- 
eſpecially if it deſcends in a grea- 
ter (Ruantity, Which alone 1s able 
to fill-ſuch Ci/terns ſuppoſed to be 
in-the Earth, eſpecially in Moun- 
tains, Which may keep a Stream 
continually-. running, Although 
therefore we may , acknowledge 
that. the fall of Rain may much 
conduce to. the Overflowing and 
Contimuance of Fountains, as 1s Evi- | 
dent by the greater force of Springs 
ater continued Razns, and by the ' 
decay of, many of them in hor 
and dry Weather, (which yet I had 
rather impute to the Suns exbaling 
by his continued heat thoſe moiſt 

G g 3 Vapouts 
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Fayoars im the Earth, which ſhould 
contiovalty ' ſupply the” "Sprangy, 
than meerfy'to the want of Rain,) | 
and by rhe riſe of moſt great KR 
vers from ſuch Fountains which *' 
come from the Foot of Mountains; | 
where the Ground is fuppoſed to 
be of ſo hard and conſiſtent s Sub- 
ſtance, as Stofie, or Ohalk, or 
ſotnething of like Nature, which 
might help to rhe Conſervation 'of | 
Water "there, from whence'ir after 
ran in Streams ro the Ocean (which 
was the great Argument of the 
Famovs Perreshius for this Opinion,) 
although I fay, theſe things tay 
argue thus far, ' that Rain-Warer 1 
doth much conduce 'to' the Prefer- 
vation of Springs, yet it cannor' 
give a ſufficient account of © the 
| Origive of them : Which-with the = 
greateſt Reaſon and probability-is* - 
1mputed to thoſe Saubferrancons 
Waters Which paſs up and down 
through the Bowels 'of the Zarrh. 
vonme have fancied the Earth to 
: = be 
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be, as ene. Great. Animal, . whoſe 
Subterraneous Paſſages were like 
Yeins in. the Bedy, which receiv'd 
| _Water.out of the Sq, as. the Veins 
| &d0-\Blood out of the, Liver; and 
#F that. there are ſome; kind of hat 

F apours int the Earth which tupply 
the: place. of, #izal. Spirits, . which 
are diffuſed up and dowa the Body 
| through. the Arteries. And that 
| #8s.,.i0h. an (Animal. there arc [are 
| parts, which upon, the mal Prick 
do.: ſend forth Blood, | an and others 
1 - are more Callous where the 7 
1 muſt; be deeper belore ay. Fa 
appears: ſo ut is i we, Earth, 
when it is opened in 4 right Fein 
we find. preſently a Spring of War 
i: but if we chance co bic-.00 a 
place, we go. deep and 
6s none; not that Water is 
wanting, but we have not bic on 
the. Yeizs through. which. it rugs. 
Aad thence as:\the Blood with e- 
qual. freedom, and velocity, alcends _ 
jato the cad, as it ryns into the 
GS5 | Legs, 
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Legs, becauſe it is equally-difpers'd 
into all' the parts from” the-Cener 
of it; ſo-in-the Body of the Earrh, 
it -is as 'naturat' for (the Water to 
aſcend into the 7ops of Mountains, 
8s it is to fall down into-the Cer- 
ter of the 'Earth.* And'thattir ts 
no more- Wonder to- {ee Springs 
iſſue out of  Mountaizs, than: it:is 
to ſee a' Man Bleed 'ins thisi#eivs 
of his Forehead when the is let 
Blood- there. So” in 'all: places of - 
the Earth the parts of (it-are not 
diſpos'd for Apertion ;' for ſome” of 
them are ſo hard 'and' compac, 
that there ſeems to be no -paſſage 
through them (which is chermoſt | 
probable Reaſon, why there is no 
Rain neither 1n thoſe places, : be» 
cauſe there' is no ſuch Exſudation 
of thoſe moiſt Yapours through the 
Surface 'of the Earth,” which"may 
yield matter for Rain, as it is in 
many -of- the Sandy- places of 4- 
frica, but uſually Mountainous Coun- 
tries have more: large, and 'as it 

were 
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were 7emple-Yems,' through whieh 
the:morſt {/Yapours have « free and 
open-paſlage, and thence there are 
not: only -more | frequent -Spr. 
there, -but Clouds. and Razus.:too.), 
Now-f this Account of the Orjigine 
of Springs inthe Earth be ag rati- 
onal .as it. is ingenious and'hand- 
ſome, {and there-+is'\not much-can 
be--faid- againſt it,” but 'only thar- 
then all; Fountains-ſhould.be' Sa/z, 
as the Water is from whence t 
come) then we eaſily underſtand 
how- the: Earth might be overflow'd 
inthe 7niverſal Deluge; tor then 
the Fountains of : the Deep ' were 
broken' up, for there was an” @/»:- 
wverſal opening of the Yeins of the 
Earth, whereby all the Water con- 
tained-in- them would prefently 
run upon-the Surface of the Earth, 
and muſt needs, according to its. 
proportion, advance it ſelf to a con- 
fiderable- heighr, But becauſe the 
falving the difference of the Wazer 
in Springs from what it is in the 

/ 5 SC8, 
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$a: 1s fo conſiderable a 'Phanmnupe 
ver in our preſenc caſc,”'I therefore 
rather: [take this following ps.the 
moſt - rational Account of the. O/4- 
of Fountains,. viz.” That there 

- great Caviries -in} the | farch, 
which - are capable: 'of -receiving 4 
conſiderable (2aantity of HWhter ; 
which - continually runs into. them 
from the Sea-(which as-ix cantinue 
ally..reccives freth::; Swpphes?, from 
the Rzvers which empty themſelves 
ito Kt," ſo it difſpartcheth- away -a 
hke quantity thorow «hoſe Spomy 
parts. of .the: E1rth uader the Oceas, 
whach ere. moſt apr tg ſuck 1n.and 
convey: away. the Surplaſage. of 
Water) fo that by this means the 
Sea" never {wells by the  Warer 
conveyed into it by the. Rivers, 
there being as continual a Circa/a- 
tion in the Body of the. Earth, i of 
the Water which paſſcrh-'out; at 
the Ocean into the Saubrerraneous 
Caverns, and from- thence to the 
Mountains, and chence into the' Sea 
22410 ; 
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2gain 3 as there is a Crrew/ation of 
Blood*'in | Man's Body 'from the 
Fears, 'by the Arteries imo (the 
Exteriour Parts, and returning back 
again by the Veins 1mo-the ZZeart, 
According to which we may. imas 
ine ſach 'a place in the Heart of 
thet Barth, like \dato's Barathran, 
TRNE ak. Ah Bawoor wats rpbores 
$4 / Bipdſepr, As Faro in his Pres 
#rus deletibes' it out of | /Yomer, a 
long and deep Subterrancous Cavity, 
*Ers 50 won - aelou oupperon TE Tye 
Tes 6: moneys,” 4 Ou TYTE RAY ape = 
Tes txptwor, Into which Cavity all the 
Rivers at loft iflow, and from which 


obey 'ogarn difperſe themſelves abroae, 
Now' this Cavity of the Earth thus 


_ flfd with Water, ſupplies the place 
of the Heart in the Body 'ob 'the 


Earth, from which all thoſe ſeve- 
ral. 'Wyaedts which are In the 
Earth have vheir- continual fopply ; 
Bur 24a? which! makes thoſe - pafia. 
ges of Water which we call Sprz»25 
ne Fountains properly,  tuppote, 


Re 
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is thus generated ; from thoſe Cz+ 


vities filld with Water in the Earth, 


by Reaſon of the hor:\Sreams whith 


are in" the Body of the 'Earrly, 
there 'are continually Tifſing fore 
Vapours or little” Partvdles" of WA 
ter, which are diſ-joyned from each 
other 'by the: Heat; by Reaſon*6f 
which they attain a'-greater-Cele- 
rity of Motion, and fo paſs through 
the inner Pores of the Earth, till 
they come near the Seperficies of it. 
. Which when they have approach 
to, they are bear back again by the 
Cold, which environs the Surface of 
the Earth, or at leaſt are fo arreſts 
ed by the Cold, and  condens'd/by 
it, that they loſe the form of -/a- 
pours, and become perfet Water 
again. Which Water being: now 


more groſs, than while it was ' - 


meer Yapour, cannot-deſcend again 


through the ſame Pores through - 


which it aſcended before, becauſe 
theſe are not now capable' of re- 
ceiving it: And therefore it ſeeks 

out 


bs ns 
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'out ſome wixer paſſages near the 
© Surface of - the Earth, by which 
means it: moves in .an Oblique man- 
er, and is ready to- embrace any 
other” Yapours which are arreſted 
io:the fame manner; now when 
theſe are grown to a Conſiderable 
Body inthe Surface of a Mountain, 
or a Plain, and find a Vent fit for 
them, there appears -#* proper 
FOUNTAIN, whoſe Streams are 
ſtill maintained by the ſame Cox- 
denſation of » Vapours, which when 
'they are once come. abroad, are in 
continual Motion, whereby Rivers 
are made, which are ſtill finding a 
paſſage through the declivity of the 
Surface of the Earth, whereby they 
may return to the Ocean again. 
Now, according: to this Account, 
that grand Phenomenon of the freſh- 
neſs of Fountain-Water, when the 
Water .of the: Sea is Salt, whence 
it Originally comes, is ſufficiently 
reſolved. | - For meer - 7ranſcolation 
may 'by” degrees take away that 

. Which 
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which the Chymiſts call the Fixed 
Sat; and jor the Folative' Salt of 
ix {which being a more Spirituons 
thingyis not removable by Diſtillat;- 
ox, and fo neither can it be by 
7rauſcolation) yet ſuch an Zvape- 
ration as chat mentioned; may ſerve 
to do'it,, becauſe it -is- evident that 
_ Freſh Water will fall from the 
Ciaxds, which bath riſen ſrorh thoſe 
Vaponrs which have come out of the 
Sea; and beſides, theſe Fapenrs of 
{mall Particles of Water in theit 
pailage throw the Earth (efpecial- 

ly when they come near the Sure 
face of it) do /ncerporate with 0- 
ther Sweer #/aponrs, as thoſe which 
come from #4;» and others,” by 
which means chey inſeniibly loſe 
their former Actdty and Sbarpneſe: 
Bug choſe FOUNTAINS which do 
retain their former Saltweſ5, 25 there 
are many ſuch wn World, - may 
very ly be ſuppoſed noe eo 
have come Ai cheſe Ya 
denfed, but to bea kindof- a __ 
oF 


'cont- | 
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ing. .of 2 Vein,. 10- _——_—_ Satt- 


Water ' was. convey'd up and down 


the Body of the Earth. \8TIL- 
LINGFLEET's. Orig. Sacr, It. F« 
Cap. 4. SQ. 6. 


The Opinion of Mr. Edmund 
Halley in the Philoſ. Tranſat, Numb. 


192, That Sprives' and Rivess owe 
their' Qrigioal t0 Fapoars condenſed 
onthe ſides of Moxntains, rather 
than.ugio Rainy: I acknowiedg to 
be very Jogeaiaus , grounded 
gaod Obſervations, and worthy 'of 
ts. Author ; end. I will noe deny 
it. 10. be in part true: in thoſe 
bot, Gountsys-4n the | 7orid Zone, 
and-ncar it;4 Where, by reaſon: of 
the great heats, the V apeyrs are 
more.copioully exhaled out of the 
Earth, aud its likely carryed up high 
in. the form. of. - #apears : Bur in 
Europe, and the more Temperate 
Cayugries, I believe the #ageurs 
condenſed in the manner as Hr. #1al- 
ley deſcribes, have but little Iatereſt 


F 1 
"on" " 
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in 'the producing of' their: m—_ 
JOHN” RAT's Miſcel." Diſe. of \the 
Diſſolut. of the World, Pag- 32. 
and 85. | | 


— | 


Dr. Tankred Robinſon's Ler- | 
+ ter to Mr. Joln Ray. 


oz FF peradventure' meet 
with Rs oppofution againſt 
your Hypothefis of FOUNTAINS, 
the' indeed I am more and more con- 
firmd in your Opinion of them, and 
the uſe of the Mountains. ' Father 
TECHART in his ſecond Yoyage to 
_ ſays, when he went up to the 
op of the Table Mountain at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Rocks and 
Shrabs were perpetually dropping and 
feeding the Springs and Rills* below, 
there being generally Clouds hanging 
on the ſides near the top, 


The 
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_ The ſame Obſervation bath been 
frequently made by our Engliſh Mer- 
chants in. the Madera and Canary 
Iſlands, ..eſpecially in their journeys 
up to the Pike of Teneriff, in which, 
at ſuch and ſuch heights, they were 
always wet to the Skin, by the drop- 
pings of the great Stones, yet no 
Rain over head; The ſame1 have felt 
7n paſſing over ſome of the'Alps. The 
Trees which in the Iſlands of Ferro and 
St.. Thomas, are ſaid to furniſh the 
Tnkabitants with moſt of their Water, 


/tand on the ſides of WV, aſt Mountains : 


Voſlius in his Notes on Pomponius 
Mela, affirms them to be Arboreſcent 
Ferula's ; 7 believe there is ſomething 


in the many Relations of Travellers 
aud Voyagers concerning theſe Trees; - 


but then [ fancy they are all miſt akey, 
when they ſay, the Water iſſues out 


of the Trees: The Vapours, ſtopt by 


the Mountains condenſe, and Diſtil 
down. by the Boughs. There being #0 
Mountains in Egypt, may be one rea- 
ſon, why there rs little or no Rain in 


H h that 


p— 
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tht Countrey, and . Conſequently na 
freſh Springs ; therefore in their 
Caravans they carry all their Water 
with them ingreat Borracio's.. This 
may be the cauſe. that the Vaſt Ridge 
and Chain of Mountains in Peru, are 
continually watered, when the great 
. Plains in that Countrey are all 1d 
up and parcht, _ This Fiypothefis 
concerning the ORIGINAL f 
SPRINGS, from Yapours, may 
| bold better in thoſe Hot Regions 

within and near the TROPICKS 
(where the Exhalations F ur the 
Sea are moſt plentiful, mo car 6s 


and Rain ſcarce) than in the Tem- 
perate and Frigid ones (where it 


| Rains and Snows generally on the 
Tops of the Mountains) yet even in 
our EUROPEAN. Climates 7 have 
often obſeru'd the Firs, Pines, and 
other Vegetables near the Summets 
of the ALPS aud. APPENNINES, 


to drop and run with Water, when 


it did not Rain above; ſome Trees 
more than others, according to the 


denſity 


- P__ D 
So mon 


denfity and ſmoothneſs of their 
. Leaves and Superficies,: whereby they 
top, ,and condenſe the P, apours more 
er leſs... The Beams of the Sun hav- 
ng. little force on the high Pares 

f Mountains, the interrupted Va- 
pours muſt continually moiſten them, 
and, (as in the Head of an Alem- 
bick) condenſe and trickle "down ; 


ſo that we owe part of our Rain, 


Springs, Rivers, and Conveniencies 
7 Life, to the' Operation of Diſtit- 
ation, and Circulation, by the Sun, 
the Sea, and. the Hills, without e- 
wen the laſt of which, the Earth 
would ſcarce be Flabitable. | 


. Novemb. 12. 1691. | 
TANCRED ROBINSON. 


Since the Receipt of this Lercer, 
an ;Experimtent occurd to Me, 
which hath much confirm'd me in 
the, belicf and perſuaGon of the 
Truth of thoſe Hiſtories and Re- 
tions which Writers and Travel- 
lers have delivered: to us concern- 
Wl H-M'2-- or ifip 
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ing - Dropping Trees in FERRO, 
St. THOME, GUINY, &c: of 
which before I was ſomewhat dit- 
-ident ; And likewiſe in the 'appro- 
bation of the Fipotheſrs' of my 
Learned Friend Dr, Tancred Robin- 
ſon. for the ſolving of that Pheane- 
menon. The fame allo induces me 
to believe, that FYapours may have 
a greater Intereſt in the produQi- 
on of SPRRINGS even in tempe- 
rate and cold Regions, than I had 
before thought. Therefore when- 
ever in this Work I have aſſigned 
RAIN to be a ſufficient of only 
Cauſe of SPRINGS and RIVERS, 
I would not be underſtood to ex- 
clude, but to comprehend therein 
MISTS an VAPOURS; which I 
grant to have ſome intereſt in the 
produdtion of them, even in Tem- 
perate and Cold Regions ; and a 
very confiderable one: in Hort. 
Though I cannot be perſwaded, 
that even there they are the Sole 
Cauſe of SPRINGS, for that there 


fall 


Eo, ade nan - 
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fall 'fach plentiful and long conti- 
nuing RAINS, both in the Faft 
and Weſt-Indies, in the . Summer 
Months: 'Which muſt 'needs"cbn- 
tribute. ſomething ro 'their ORI- 
GINAL. FOZ#. R'4T's Mi 
Diſc. of zhe Diflolytion of the W 
Pag. 249. FPf 22h = Cob 


4 Cat of ſome Pla ' Pr my 
| ave os Pig rinte 


Bo and Flaicher's Plays: in all 
| 1. in large Fol. -— 
Mr. f bakeſpear's Plays: In one large 
Fol. Volume, contging 43 3 Plays. - | 
Mr. Nathaniel Plays :. In one 


Volume. 
Mr. Otway*s Plays : [n one Volume. 


Mr. ShadweP's Plays : In one Volume. 
Mr. Drydei?s Plays: In two” Vo- 


Ro 
His other Poems; OneVoluie more. - 


1 All miftaken, or the mad MS 

2 Alexander the Great. 

3 Andromache, * 
4 Ambitious Stateſman, or the Toxal 

Favourite. 

5 Virtue Betray'd, or Aa Bully, 
6 Abdellazor, or the Moors Revenge. 
7 Amoro::; Prince. | 


Dukgonts for Ladies, 15a 


10 Amboyna, 2 Tra edy. 
Is: Brutus of Abe. my 


12 Byron's 


A Catalogue. 


12 Byron's Conſpi iracy: 1- Part. 
13 Zyron's Conſpiracy. 24, Part. 
14 Banditti, or the Lady in diſtreſs, 
15 Buſey d* Ambogs, 
16 C 3/24 Borgia, 
17 Country Wir. 
18 Califto, or the Chaſt Nywph. 
19 Country Wife. 
20 City Politicks. 
21 Conftantine. 
22 Common-wealth of Women. 
23 Counterfeits. 
24 Caits Marins, 
25 Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, in two 
Parts, | 
26 Doke of Guife. 
27 Dutch Lovers, The. 
28 Duke of Millen. abs 
29 Diſappointment, _ | 
30 Engliſh Monſieur, | | 
31 Eſquire 0/d-Sap, or the Night Ad- 
Ventures. | 
32 "Eſſex and Elizabeth, or the Unbeppy , 
Favourite. 
33. Empreſs of Morocco. 
34 Evening Love, or'the mock Aſtro 
loger. 
35 Forc'd Marriage, or the Jealous 
Bridegroom. 
36 The Fond Hutband, or hw Plotting 
Siltexs, 37- Foo! ' 


A Catalogue. 
37 Fool turn'd Critick. 
33 The Fatal Wager. 
39 Fatal Jealouſie. 
40 Falſe Count. 
41 Generous Enemies, or the Ridicu- 
|  lIovs Lovers. 
42 Gloriana, or the Court of Auguſtus 
Ceſar. 
43 Grateful Servant. 
44 Henry the Sixth, or the Miſery of 
Civil- War, 
. 45 Henry the Sixth, or the Murther of 
the Duke of Gloceſter, the 24. Part. 
46 Hamlet Pr. of Denmark, a TY 
47 Humecrous Courrtier. 
43 The Hollander, | 
49 Fulins Ceſar. 
$5 Iſland Queen, or Mary of Scotland. 
51 King Lear, 
52 King, andno King. 
$3 Knave-in Grain. 
54 Little Thief. 
55 Love Tricks. 
565 Lucius Funys Brutus, 
57 Loyal Brother. | 
58  Mythridates King of Pontus. 
59 Madam Fick/e, or the Witty Falſe 
One. | 
60 Mr. Limberham,or the Kiad Keeper, 
61 Miſtaken Husband, 
62 Moor of Venice, 
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